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By Way of Introduction... 
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THIs IssuE OF THE Monthly Labor Review marks the first change in format 
in 32 years of publication. The change was motivated by a desire to create 
greater clarity and readability, and to facilitate the presentation of both 
graphic and tabular materials. The physical redesigning was also made 
the occasion for reorganization of the method of presenting Monthly Labor 
Review contents, the purpose in this instance being to increase the publica- 
tion’s utility both as a reference book and as a review of current labor 
economics, 

Problems of typography and design in connection with technical publica- 
tions are always formidable. The design of the format finally adopted was 
one chosen to combine maximum clurity in presentation with harmony, 
simplicity, and sufficient flexibility to meet most editorial needs. The 
interior plan was designed by Charles ome, assistant professor of Graphic 
Arts, Michigan State College. 

The contents of the Review have bcos organized into several sections 
calculated to meet the requirements of readers who use the publication for 
(a) the recurring statistics; (6) a general perusal of the subjects covered to 
satisfy interest in the labor field; or (c) the technical information it contains 
in some particular aspect of the labor field. 

Heretofore Review contents have been presented on a detailed topical 
basis. Under the present arrangement the contents are classified on the 
basis of several types of material, a system making for a better grouping of 
subject matter for the convenience of Review readers. The Labor Month 
in Review is a new feature. Following this are several special articles of 
general interest. The next section contains summaries of special reports. 
Typically these contain brief findings of Bureau studies, technical notes on 
methodology and techniques used in Bureau studies, and notes on work in 
progress. Other sections contain the traditional summaries of court deci- 
sions and legislative action affecting labor, the Review’s bibliography of 
current publications of labor interest, and, quarterly, a chronology of labor 
events. 

The final section, Current Labor Statistics, consists of the recurring statis- 
tical series prefaced by its own table of contents. Many innovations have 
been made in this section. For example, most tables contain monthly data 
for 13 consecutive months. In addition, some of the tables contain data 
for selected months in earlier years as well as annual data. Absence of 
descriptive text and the functional grouping of statistical material will facil- 
itate location of a given table. 

In the change of format and presentation with this issue of the Review, 
the Bureau’s sole endeavor has been to improve the usefulness of its official 
journal. There has been no change in policy regarding the content of the 
Review. Critical evaluation and comment from Monthly Labor Review 


readers will be genuinely appreciated. 
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This Issue in Brief ... 





Hours or Work anv Ovrtpvt (p. 5), the leading 
article, analyzes the effect of the number of hours 
worked per day and the number of days worked 
per week upon such production factors as absen- 
teeism, efficiency, industrial injuries, and output. 
In turn, these factors are related to the type of 
work performed, the shift worked, and the sex of 
the worker. The study upon which the article 
is based was limited to manufacturing establish- 
ments. Longer hours generally resulted in greater 
output but at a regressive rate and at the expense 
of increased unit labor cost. Absenteeism and 
injuries also increased with longer hours. One 
example: adding to the daily hours of a 5-day 
week frequently yielded only 2 hours of output 
for every 3 extra hours worked. 

Two articles in this issue deal directly with 
man-hours required to complete a given unit of 
production. These articles are Lasor Require- 
MENTS: Harpwoop FLoorine Propuction (p. 49) 
and Man-Hours ExprenpDepD Per UNIT: SELECTED 
ConstrRucTION Macuinery, 1939-45 (p. 41). 
In 1946 it took 80.8 man-hours of work for every 
1,000 feet of hardwood flooring produced, about 
12 percent more in 1946 than in 1935. In 1946 
rough lumber production time for 1,000 feet 
required almost 47 hours, plant operations nearly 
32, and transportation of rough lumber from mill 
to manufacturing plant a little over 2. Reports 
from 39 major producers of construction machinery 
show that for selected machines the man-hours 
expended per unit rose, owing chiefly to wartime 
conditions, about 7 percent from 1939 to 1945. 


Soviet Union: Trenps 1N Prices, Rations, 
AND Waces (p. 28) presents rarely available 
statistics, and an analysis of the significance of 
recent changes. This article indicates that since 
September 1946 there has been a sharp increase 
in the price of rationed foods, a reduction in ration 
allowances, and a decrease in real earnings of 


most wage earners even though they received 
wage increases. The official objectives of the 
ration-wage-price policy were ultimately to abolish 
rationing and to reestablish a single price system 
in the Soviet Union. Immediate purposes served 
by the changes were to liquidate savings as an 
inflation check; to reduce food consumption in 
the face of short supply; and to stimulate job 
shifts to heavy industry and to remote industrial 
areas. 


The Monraty Lasor Review and its 32 Years 
or Lasor Reportine are described on page 15 of 
this issue. In addition to the many fields of 
activity mentioned in the article, the Review has, 
over the years, also been a contributing factor 
in labor education. Therefore excerpts from Dr. 
Witte’s address on THe University anp Lanor 
EpvucaTION are presented on page 36 of this issue. 
Dr. Witte distinguishes between labor education 
and workers’ education. The former, he feels, is a 
proper function of the university; and workers’ 
education is a part of labor education. 


Nurses are a professional group whose numbers 
currently do not meet community requirements. 
The Economic Stratus or Nursss (p. 20) is based 
on a survey of the profession, conducted by the 
Bureau in cooperation with the Women’s Bureau 
and the National Nursing Council, early in 1947, 
to discover why nurses leave the profession and 
what their working conditions are. Most of those 
who left but retained status left to get married; 
only a minor fraction took jobs in other fields. 
Those now employed in nursing expressed a 
widespread feeling of insecurity and the need 
for retirement and other security plans. Many 
want improvement in working conditions and rates 
of pay. About one in four registered nurses pro- 
viding their own living quarters earned less than 
$34 a week and another fourth earned more than 
$45. 

Comparing the economic situation of identical 
samples of veterans in March and November 1946 
leads to the conclusion in VETERANS ADJUSTMENT 
Tro Crvim1aAN Lire: A Resurvey (p. 62) that 
World War II veterans have completed their ab- 
sorption into civilian life. Between survey dates 
the group studied in the main held on to the same 
jobs in the same industries, and the average of $50 
a week in wages or salaries earned represented an 
increase of $4. 











The Labor Month 
in Review 





ENACTMENT OF THE Labor Management Relations 
Act of 1947 on June 23 marks a new phase in 
legislation dealing with industrial relations and 
collective bargaining. A summary of the act ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. Aside from sweep- 
ing changes in the organization and procedures of 
the National Labor Relations Board and the 
Government’s conciliation machinery, many of its 
effects will not be felt for some time, until contracts 
now in force come up for renewal. 

Government operation of the bituminous mines 
ceased on June 30. No agreement was reached 
between the private mine operators and the 
United Mine Workers before the beginning of the 
miners’ paid vacation. Indeed, large numbers of 
miners left the mines during the last week in 
June even before the vacation period. 

However, under a new agreement reached on 
July 8, the day the vacation ended, the bituminous- 
coal miners receive a basic daily wage of $13.05 
for 8 hours instead of $11.85 for 9 hours; premium 
pay commences after 8 hours instead of after 7: 
The royalty to be paid into the miners’ health 
and welfare fund was increased from 5 to 10 cents 
aton. (See p. 71 of this issue.) 

The delay in the mining settlement, and a strike 
of shipyard workers beginning late in June after 
break-down of contract negotiations, marked the 
only serious threats to industrial peace after the 
settlement of the telephone strike in mid-May. 
Idleness arising directly out of labor-management 
disputes declined in May by 25 percent below 
April. On June 7 the Pacific coast longshore 
agreement was extended; and on June 19, after 
a short strike, agreement was reached between 
CIO maritime unions and employers on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Negotiations were 
opened in June between the railroads and 22 
railroad unions, representing nearly 1.5 million 
employees, with respect to changes in the agree- 


The procedures of the 
Railway Labor Act have been invoked, and 
judging by past experience, these may extend 
over a considerable period of time. 


ments of May 1946. 


Factory Earnings at New High 


Factory earnings reached an all-time peak in 
May, when hourly earnings averaged $1.21 and 
weekly earnings nearly $49. Weekly earnings 
in durable-goods industries, reflecting general 
wage increases in automobiles, steel, and electrical 
manufacturing, are now within $1 of the wartime 
peak. Earnings in nondurables manufacturing, 
while down slightly from the March peak because 
of shortened hours, are more than $6 above the 
wartime high. In neither group, however, were 
increases enough to offset the 18-percent increase 
in consumers’ prices during the past year. 

New wage agreements vary widely in the amount 
of increases provided. The settlement in coal, 
increasing gross hourly earnings (for full-time 
work) by about 37 cents and full-time weekly 
earnings by’ about $9.50, is a special case, since 
wage rates in bituminous coal had lagged behind 
factory wages in wartime and postwar increases. 
The new contract brings straight-time earnings of 
miners about 65 percent above the 1941 contract 
rate, just about the same as the increase in straight- 
time hourly factory earnings in the same period. 
Since miners are working longer hours than factory 
workers, the increases since 1941 in gross hourly 
earnings (including overtime premium) and in 
weekly earnings are greater for miners than for 
workers in manufacturing. 

In other industries the 15-cent “package pat- 
tern’ (consisting generally of 11%- or 12%-cent 
increases in hourly rates plus nonwage adjustments 
valued at 3% or 2% cents) which was adopted in 
the steel, automobile, and electrical goods indus- 
tries, has been agreed upon most commonly in the 
machinery and metalworking industries. A note- 
worthy variation of the 15-cent “package” was 
the agreement between the Ford Motor Co. and 
the UAW-CIO, providing for a general wage-rate 
increase of 7 cents an hour and for the first old- 
age pension plan negotiated in the industry. 

However, in some industries, particularly those 
in which wage increases were granted late in 1946, 
there is a tendency on the part of the unions to 
accept increases smaller than the 15-cent pattern 
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or to forego increases entirely for the present. 
Jn maritime and shipping, for example, the agree- 
ments of last year were either extended or modified 
by a small wage increase. In some branches of 
textiles and apparel no general increases are being 
asked. This policy, it was stated by one union, 
“makes it possible for manufacturers to make a 
substantial reduction in the cost. ... to con- 
sumers and thus create additional demand and 
continuing employment.”’ Railroad operating em- 
ployees in train, engine, and yard service are 
focusing their demands on changes in working 
rules rather than wage increases. 

Thus, it appears that the “pattern” is not 
spreading so fast or so far in 1947 as it did in 1946. 
Many of the factors that encouraged the spread of 
wage increases in 1946 are not now in evidence. 
In the first half of 1947 living costs were more 
stable; and the demand for labor, which expanded 
so vigorously in 1946, leveled off and in some in- 
dustries dropped a little below the peak. Fur- 
thermore, there is greater sensitivity to cost-price 
relationships and demand-supply conditions in 
specific markets or industries. The extent of fur- 
ther wage adjustments will depend in considerable 
part on conditions in each industry, such as the 
levels of employment and production, the strength 
of consumer demand, and the trend in output 
per man-hour. 


60 Million Jobs 


Total employment rose seasonally in June, ex- 
ceeding 60 million for the first time. The increase 
from May to June occurred largely in agricultural 
employment. Nonagricultural employment also 
rose, reflecting seasonal expansion of outdoor 
activities. 

Unemployment turned upward in June, as 
nearly 2.5 million workers entered the labor force 
at the end of the school year and the beginning of 
the peak season in agriculture. Most of the ad- 
ditional workers promptly found jobs. The in- 
crease of 600,000 in unemployment, to about 2.6 
million, was not unusual for the season, but it was 
twice as great as the increase in June 1946, when 
jobs were easier to find. 

Factory employment was lower in May and 
June. The decline of 250,000 from the March 
peak was largely the result of continued seasonal 
curtailment in textiles and apparel, coupled with 
smaller, widespread declines in other industries. 


Although the declines in factory employment in 
most cases seem to be in response to seasonal 
trends or other specific short-term influences, at- 
tention is focused on recent small declines in em- 
ployment and in hours of work, in industries 
widely dispersed throughout the economy. Some 
of these declines seem to reflect improvements in 
output per man-hour—not yet statistically demon- 
strable—arising from more regular flow of ma- 
terials, better performance of management and 
labor with postwar production methods and 
equipment, and increased attention to cost con- 
trols. Others seem to reflect slackening of 
demand for finished products, such as electrical 
equipment and rubber manufactures. Neverthe- 
less factory employment is still very high, and if 
any definite new trend is developing, it may be 
several months before it becomes clear. 


Prices Hover at High Levels 


The general price level has fluctuated within a 
narrow range of 2 percent for nearly 4 months, 
and within less than 1 percent for 2 months. 
This is the longest period of equilibrium since the 
end of 1945. Consumers’ prices also, with the 
exception of one sharp jump in March, have 
remained comparatively steady since November 
1946. 

The apparent stability of the general price level 
is the result of opposing trends within the price 
structure. Farm and food prices at wholesale 
moved lower during the spring, and some other 
commodities, such as silk, rubber, fats and oils, 
lumber and paint materials, also declined. On 
the other hand, some metal products, fuels and 
housefurnishings have continued to creep up. 

Consumers’ prices fell fractionally in May for 
the second successive month, as all items except 
rent declined slightly. The small drop in clothing 
prices was the first in 5 years. However, the 
rising prices of meat and grains in June, and the 
provision for voluntary rent increases under the 
new rent control law, offered little prospect of 
continued decline in over-ail living costs. 

Reports of damage to the corn crop, in the face 
of heavy demand, sent corn prices early in July 
to the highest ever recorded. This caused concern 
over the possibility that an upturn in food prices, 
coupled with rent increases and the continued rise 
in the prices of metals and other products, might 
touch off new price-wage disturbances. 
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A Study of the Effects of 


Long Working Hours on Efficiency, 


Hours of Work and Output 


Absenteeism, Industrial Injuries, and Output 


Max D. Kossoris! 





WHat coNsTiITuTES the optimum workweek? 
Are the 8-hour day and the 40-hour week superior 
to longer daily and weekly work schedules? A 
survey recently completed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics indicates that the answer to the 
latter question is generally in the affirmative. 

If the work is light, and if the worker is in com- 
plete control over the operating pace, the 8-hour 
day and the 40-hour week appear to be more 
efficient, in terms of maximum output per sched- 
uled hour of work, than longer schedules of daily 
and weekly hours. The same conclusion is true, 
though to a lesser extent, of operations that are 
basically machine-paced, and for which the opera- 
tor can either accelerate or retard operating speed 
only during relatively short time intervals in 
which he removes processed parts from the machine 
and replaces them with material to be processed. 

In operations which are entirely automatic or 
semiautomatic the conclusion is not true; screw 
machines, for example, run continuously and are 
fed while in motion. In this last type of case, 
output is directly proportional to the hours of 
operation. In fact, it may be slightly better 
during longer schedules because nonproductive 
time—such as getting ready and cleaning-up time 
—is spread over a longer operating period. 

There are, of course, a number of other impor- 
tant considerations which affect worker perform- 

! Chief of the Bureau's Industrial Hazards Division. 





ance. Among these are the nature of the work, 
the physical conditions under which it is done, the 
physical demands which the job makes upon the 
worker, the wage incentive, and the relations 
between labor and management: all are pertinent 
to this discussion. 

The survey was stimulated by the war. Started 
during wartime and continued into the postwar 
period, it was concerned primarily with the effects 
of long hours upon output. Under normal 
peacetime operations, such a survey would be 
nearly impossible because of the prevalence of the 
8-hour day and 5-day week and the penalty for 
overtime for hours in excess of 8 per day and 40 
per week. During the war, however, the overrid- 
ing emphasis was on output—output of materials 
essential to the war effort—at any cost. 

At the same time, millions of experienced men 
were drafted into the armed services, thus con- 
fronting management with the dilemma of the 
pressing need for greater output and of a smaller 
work force with which to produce it. In solving 
the problem, management addressed itself to both 
horns of the dilemma—(1) it lengthened work 
schedules; (2) it recruited additional labor from 
the old and the young, from the housewives and 
other women who normally would not work in 
industry, and from the physically impaired, who 
up to then had been excluded from employment 
in many plants. 
























There certainly was no uniformity in industry 
as to the manner in which the first of these 
solutions was attained. Some plants held to the 
5-day week, but increased daily hours to 9, 10, 
or 11. Plants using this schedule frequently 
added a sixth day. .As a rule, the Saturday con- 
sisted of a shorter schedule, somewhere between 
5 and 8 hours. Other plants shifted to a 6-day 
week but retained the 8-hour day. Such plants 
frequently lengthened daily hours beyond 8 as the 
war progressed. This was less frequently the case 
for women workers, however. State legislation 
usually restricted the maximum hours they were 
permitted to work. Although exemptions from 
these restrictions were granted quite liberally 
during the emergency, management quickly dis- 
covered that absenteeism for women ran so high 
as to make schedules beyond 48 hours per week 
undesirable for them. 

Still other plants experimented with Sunday 
work. Some tried working every Sunday, and 
some alternate Sundays; others tried different 
arrangements. 

Except for relatively short transitional periods— 
sometimes as long as 2 or 3 months—the longer 
schedules tended (1) to be less efficient in terms 
of average output per hour worked, (2) to carry 
with them higher absence rates, and (3) to result 
in disproportionately more work injuries. During 
a short spurt, workers could draw on their reserve 
strength and maintain the speed and low absentee- 
ism that characterized the “8 and 40” schedule. 
But over a long pull of months and years, a 
number of other factors operated to lower 
efficiency and to raise absenteeism. The most 
important of these factors was fatigue. 


Selection of Sample 


Since the survey was concerned with the effects 
of the longer daily and longer weekly schedules of 
hours, the requirements for the plants to be 
studied were severely restricted in order to 
eliminate as many distorting factors as possible, 
and to permit the effects of the longer hours to 
stand out clearly. To eliminate the effects of 
transitional periods, it was required that at least 
two substantially different schedules of hours 
must have been worked for periods of not less than 
6 months each, but preferably for a year or more. 
Obviously, if a 54-hour week were studied for 1 or 





2 months directly after a change from 40 hours, 
the pace and absenteeism patterns might still be 
those, or nearly those, that had prevailed during 
the shorter schedule. Conversely, when hours 
wére cut back after the war from 54 to 40, the 
first few months under the shorter schedule could 
very well be influenced strongly by the effects of 
the preceding longer schedule. What was wanted 
in the survey was not the short-time effect, but 
the cumulative effects of the longer schedule. 

Obviously, too, operations had to be the same, 
or essentially the same, under the various sched- 
ules. The same was true of conditions of work. 
The physical demands which the job made upon 
the worker had to remain about the same. And, 
very important, the workers had to be the same 
so as to preclude the chance of variations intro- 
duced by extremely good or extremely poor 
workers. 

Furthermore, output not only had to be defi- 
nitely measurable, but had to be recorded, as did 
also absenteeism, injuries, and, if possible, spoilage. 
Since the survey was to be predicated not on any 
kind of experiment but on industry’s own expe- 
rience, it was from plant records that the findings 
developed. 

Because worker performance in manufacturing 
lends itself to measurement with less difficulty 
than in other activities, the survey was limited to 
manufacturing establishments. Contacts were 
made with over 800 plants. Out of these possi- 
bilities, however, only 34 plants could be surveyed. 

As a rule, the stumbling block was the lack of 
performance records. It was found that record 
keeping in many of our industrial establishments 
was far from adequate. Where output records 
were kept, output was sometimes recorded in total 
units produced in a plant or department without 
corresponding records of the man-days or man- 
hours required to produce it. In other cases, the 
output measure was crude. A forge shop of a 
large corporation computed its output in terms of 
tonnage, even though the forgings changed con- 
stantly in shape and weight, and varied consider- 
ably in the time necessary for processing. As a 
general rule, the best records of output were found 
in plants that used wage incentives. Such records 
were essential to compute the pay roll—whether 
the payment plan was based on piecework, on a 
bonus system, or on measured day work under 
which a worker had to meet and maintain a set 
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uction level in order to qualify for a pre- 
scribed hourly rate of pay. 

Absenteeism records were equally difficult to 
find. In spite of all the talk, during the war, of 
precious production time wasted because of 
absenteeism, few plants knew what their absen- 
teeism experience actually was. In cases in which 
pay-roll records were available, however, it was 
possible to find, for the specific group of workers to 
be surveyed, the days on which they were absent. 
Rarely did a plant know why a worker was absent. 

The 34 plants yielded surveys for 78 separate 
groups of workers, differentiated by shift and by 
sex. As absenteeism and injury data were 
obtainable in certain plants that did not have 
production data, the number of workers included 
in the various phases of the survey differed. 
Some 2,445 men and 1,060 women, or a total of 
about 3,500 workers were studied. Absenteeism 
data were gathered for a considerably larger 
group—14,400 workers. Injury data cover the 
experiences of about 85,000 workers. 

An effort was made to survey as many types 
of industries as possible. 

Included were plants engaged in the production 
of castings, forgings, radios, airplanes, machinery, 
parts of battleships, motors, shells, airfield landing 
mats, dental equipment, rubber tires and other 
rubber products, cigars, clothing, hats, candles, 
and drugs. 

Although the work-schedule patterns observed 
did not cover all conceivable variations for each 
type of work, they did include most of them and 
permit some intelligent surmises as to the rest. 
A summary of the findings? follows. 


Longer Hours 


Generally, longer hours resulted in larger output. 
Although some of the observed schedules main- 
tained 11- and 12-hour shifts totaling more than 
60 hours weekly, such schedules were the excep- 
tion. As arule, daily hours rarely exceeded 10, and 
weekly hours fell below 58. In only a few instances 
were hours so long that the fatigue engendered 
resulted in no increase in output during the longer 
hours. At times, the additional output was so 
small as scarcely to warrant the additional time 
worked. Unit labor cost must have increased to 
indefensibly high levels. In such instances, the 


? More comprehensive findings will be found in Bulletin No. 917, Hours of 
Work and Output, to be published in the near future. 





same or better results could have been achieved 
by very much shorter hours, as 44 or 45 per week. 
Generally, however, the longer hours yielded 
additional output—but at a regressive rate. Even 
if overtime pay was excluded from consideration, 
as hours increased, the proportionate output return 
decreased, and unit labor cost rose. 

Except for a few clothing plants, studies of the 
effects of weekly hours less than 40 are not 
included in the survey. It is not possible, there- 
fore, to make any suggestions as to the relative 
value of shorter work schedules. However, the 
shorter the workweek, theless any worker can afford 
to absent himself. The longer the workweek, the 
greater is the pressure for some time out to attend 
to personal matters—shopping, seeing the dentist 
or physician, attending to family matters, or just 
a day off for additional rest—and there is jess 
urgency not to lose a day’s pay. It is literally true 
that workers cannot afford to be ill when working 
shorter hours, and that they frequently come to 
work in spite of great discomfort. 


Absenteeism 


Some managements attributed the higher ab- 
senteeism during the longer hours to the fatigue 
engendered by the longer work schedules. In 
addition, they realized that the long hours imposed 
considerable hardships on workers, particularly 
women who had duties outside the plant. Others 
thought workers were earning so much money that 
they did not know what to do with it and con- 
sequently did not see the necessity of working 
a full schedule. At times, this explanation 
appeared to have considerable basis in fact. For 
instance, the labor in one large foundry which had 
been recruited from the South, received much 
higher hourly rates than previously earned. 
Absenteeism was high—presumably because this 
type of labor had not yet raised its standard 
of living to a point that required a full week’s 
pay. But, whatever the reason, one fact stands 
out clearly in the survey: the higher the hours, 
the more scheduled worktime lost through 
absenteeism. 

As a rule, the time lost by women through 
absenteeism exceeded that of men. This was 
generally true at every level of hours. It is known 
that women lose more time than men through 
illness, and that the periodic menstrual cycle has 
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a bearing ori the problem. When home responsi- 
bilities and the care of a household or children are 
added, it is not difficult to find additional explana- 
tions for the difference. 


Injuries 


~- 


Injuries also increased as hours increased, not 
only in absolute numbers but also in the rate of 
incidence. The number of injuries per million 
hours worked, in most of the instances observed, 
was very much higher at the longer hours. 
Sometimes an effective accident-prevention pro- 
gram managed to hold the rates down; at other 
times the rates went up in spite of everything 
that was done. 


Specific Work Schedules 


5-Day Week; Increase in Daily Hours: The 
results of holding the number of workdays per 
week to 5, but increasing the total number of 
weekly hours by lengthening daily hours, were 
observed in 13 cases; only 2 of the cases involved 
men. The reasons why this type of schedule 
affected women more than men have been cited. 
In the 2 cases involving men, a sixth day was 
added later to increase weekly hours still more. 

Both groups of men were engaged in a variety 
of operations on metalworking machines in a 
plant manufacturing gear couplings. The work 
was moderately heavy, and operations were 
machine-paced. That is, the workers placed the 
material on the machine, started the machine, 
and then removed the processed part when the 
machine had finished. The operator could con- 
trol the over-all speed of operations only during 
the brief interval that the machine was shut 
down. By far the largest portion of the time 
was consumed by the machine operation, during 
which time, the operator gaged the processed 
part, removed burrs, and performed similar 
operations, 

A change from 8 hours a day to 10, for a total 
weekly schedule of 50 hours, resulted in a de- 
crease of efficiency—i.e., average output per 
hour worked—by 4 percent. Scheduled work 
hours lost because of absenteeism rose from 2.7 
and 5.4 percent, respectively, to 7.0 percent in 
each case. The combined effect of the lower 
efficiency and the higher absenteeism were output 
increases of 23.5 and 18 percent, as against an 





increase in scheduled hours of 25 percent. It 
must be remembered, however, that these oper- 
ations were machine-paced, and that output 
realized was closely proportional to the hours 
worked for precisely that reason. The men 
worked under a 100-percent bonus system and 
were paid in full for each unit produced above 
the amounts required by standards. 

The other 11 cases involved women at light 
work. In most instances, they were stripping 
tobacco leaves either by hand or on machines. 
All work was done at piece rates, and the pace 
was fast and entirely under the control of the 
operators. As a rule, the lengthened weekly 
work schedule did not exceed 48 hours. 
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In all but 2 cases, efficiency declined under the 
longer work schedule, which most frequently was 
9% hours a day. The declines ranged from as 
little as 1 percent to as high as 16 percent. Most 
frequently, the efficiency drop was about 5 percent. 

The other 2 cases showed minor increases, 
slightly over 1 percent. In one of these, however, 
absenteeism rose from 8.4 to 16.7 percent. There 
was no absenteeism change in the other. 

In general, the changes in absenteeism were 
minor. One reason for this, very likely, was the 
free time on Saturday, when these women could 
attend to necessary shopping, personal needs, and 
home responsibilities. 

With only 1 exception, the increased hours re- 
sulted in increased output. This exceptional case, 
in which weekly hours were only 43, had a higher 
efficiency but a 16.7-percent absenteeism under 
the longer schedule. Output during 43 hours 
was slightly less than it had been at 40. 
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As a general pattern, the studies indicate that 
for every 3 hours added to the 40-hour week, only 
2 hours of output were realized. 

Although no observations could be made for 
men at light, operator-paced work, the survey 
findings suggest that results for them would have 
differed from those obtained for women, only in 
respect to absenteeism. This rate probably would 
not exceed 3 percent, on the average. As a con- 
sequence, the weekly output level for men proba- 
bly would have been somewhat better than that 
for women. 


Adding 6th Day; Same Daily Hours: This method 
of increasing the work schedule was observed in 
15 instances. In 8 of these, the work was mod- 
erately heavy, was performed by men, and was 
operator-paced. Most frequently the new sched- 
ule was 48 hours, consisting of six 8-hour days. In 
2 instances, the change raised the 50-hour week 
schedule to 58, by adding a Saturday at 8 hours 
to 5 days at 10 hours. 

The changes in efficiency in these eight cases 
revealed no particular pattern—a decrease in three 
and an increase in five. The changes, however, 
were not substantial in either group. Apparently 
the addition of a sixth day, while maintaining an 
8-hour daily schedule, had no marked adverse 
effect on efficiency in this group. 

Nor did the rate of absenteeism vary apprecia- 
bly for these men under the two schedules, 
although it was somewhat higher during the longer 
workweek. 

Of the other seven cases studied, five concerned 
women at operator-paced, light work. As was 
true for the men, the addition of a sixth day, wnile 
maintaining the 8-hour schedule, had no appre- 
ciable effect on efficiency. The average output 
per hour worked was about as good for the 6-day 
week as for the 5-day week. Under the stimulus 
of time-and-a-half pay, it was actually better in 
some cases. 

In every instance, the change to the 6-day week 
brought about a decided increase in absenteeism 
for the female operators. In one case it rose from 
3.0 to 6.8 percent, in another, from 8.4 to 10.3 
percent, and in a third from 2.0 to 9.2 percent. 

The net effect, however, was a higher total 
output. As a rule, output increased in about the 
same proportion as did weekly hours. 

A different result followed for the men for whom 





daily hours were 10 and weekly hours 58. Even 
though their operations were machine-paced, 
only 2 hours of additional output were realized 
for every 3 hours worked above 50. Compared 
with more favorable findings for men working 8 
hours a day, the difference in the effect of adding 
a sixth day may fairly be ascribed to the 10-hour 
day. 

A contrasting case is that involving women at 
light work, but working a 58-hour week, with a 
10-hour day. For them, output increased in 
almost direct ratio to the increase in hours. The 
answer to this paradox, however, was found in a 
managerial change in the work flow. Instead of 
requiring the machine operators to get their own 
work materials and to return the completed 
materials, meanwhile letting their machines stand - 
idle, management provided men to perform these 
tasks. As a consequence, the women cou!d con- 
tinue at their machines without interruption. 
This case illustrates that it is possible so to 
improve the work flow that output under longer 
hours can be as good as it was under the shorter 
hours. However, it certainly is open to question 
whether efficiency and output would have been as 
good under 58 hours as under 50, had the work 
flow been identical under both schedules. 


Decreasing Days from 6 to 5; Same Daily Hours: 
It would be reasonable to presume that if the addi- 
tion of a sixth day had little effect on efficiency 
when daily hours were maintained at 8, the dele- 
tion of the sixth day would yield the same result. 

Exactly the reverse was found to be true: the 
deletion of the sixth day resulted in a marked im- 
provement in efficiency during the 5-day week. 

Out of 18 case studies, only 1 was contrary to 
this finding. In this single exception, the reduc- 
tion in hours was part of a general retrenchment 
from an expanded wartime program to a more 
modest peacetime scale of operations. This 
involved lay-offs for a considerable portion of the 
work force. The slowing down can reasonably 
be attributed to this factor rather than to the 
shortening of the workweek. 

Where the workday was 8 hours the result was 
surprisingly striking. In the 2 cases observed the 
improvements in efficiency were 12.4 and 16.1 
percent, respectively. 

There was little change in absenteeism for the 
men regardless of whether the sixth day was added 
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or eliminated. Such changes as occurred were 
slight and usually downward. 

In most instances in which work was heavy or 
moderately heavy—foundries, forge shops, etc.— 
the 10-hour day was retained for the men. The 
dropping of Saturday work, usually at 8 hours, 
resulted in improvements in efficiency ranging 
from 4.9 to 11.2 percent. Practically all of these 
men worked under wage incentives. In one case— 
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a foundry with no wage incentive—45 men were no 
more efiicient at 50 hours than they had been at 58. 

With a few exceptions, the better efficiency 
during the shorter workweek was enough to offset 
the decrease in hours by one-third or one-half. 
The demonstrated superiority of the 5-day week 
was decided. 

The exceptions tend to strengthen rather than 
to weaken this conclusion. Men at hot and heavy 
forging turned out as much in 50 hours as they 
formerly had in 58. In fact, the 58-hour schedule 
was discontinued when it was realized that the 
efficiency of the men kept falling month after 
month. If the change had not been made, it is 
entirely likely that the ultimate level at which 
efficiency would have stabilized during the longer 
workweek, would have been so low that the total 





output during the 58-hour week would have been 
less than that for the 50-hour week. It would be 
interesting to have studied these men under a 
shorter schedule than the 10-hour day so as to 
determine whether an 8- or 9-hour day might not 
have been as effective. 

In another study, for moderately heavy work 
in a foundry which also retained the 10-hour day, 
the output level at 58 hours actually was 3.2 
percent poorer than that for 50 hours. 

The eight light operations studied involved 
women workers in all but one case. As a rule, 
the dropping of Saturday work reduced weekly 
hours from 48 to 40. In every instance, efficiency 
was better under the 5-day workweek. The im- 
provements ranged from 1.5 to 12 percent. For 
the single case of men, efficiency during the 40- 
hour week was 12.6 percent better than it had 
been at 48 hours. 

Contrary to the experience of the men, the 
absenteeism experience of the women revealed 
considerable differences. In some cases, absentee- 
ism was higher during the shorter workweek; in 
others, it was lower. Time lost from scheduled 
hours went as high as 16.7 percent in one study, 
more than twice what it had been under the longer 
hours. In some cases it rose from 12.1 to 15.2 
percent, from 6.4 to 9.6 percent, and from 10.4 to 
12.4 percent. In other cases absenteeism dropped. 

These changes may reflect reactions to abnormal 
situations and probably do not reflect the change 
that may normally be expected. The shorter 
schedules usually came after VE-day, and that 
fact may have had a decided relaxing effect. Fur- 
thermore, many of the women were working for 
the duration only and were looking forward to 
marriage or the resumption of household duties. 
The major emergency—a war on two fronts—was 
over. 

As in the case of the men at heavy or moderately 
heavy work, the cutting back of the sixth day did 
not mean the loss of 1 day’s output. The 8 hours 
lost were offset by from 3 to 4 hours of additional 
output during the 5-day week. The output during 
40 hours was the equivalent of taat achieved in 44 
hours during the 48-hour week. 

What accounts for the contradictory conclusions 
drawn from the addition of a sixth day—which 
had no adverse effect on efficiency—and the elimi- 
nation of the sixth day, with a marked increase in 
the efficiency during the subsequent 5-day week? 
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The answer very likely lies in the amounts earned. 
When hours were lengthened by the addition of 
the sixth day, all additional hours were paid for 
at time and a half. Under an incentive system, 


.as most of the plants were, this meant one and 


one-half times the rates payable for work pro- 
duced. Consequently there was a strong incent- 
ive to produce proportionately more on Saturday 
than on other days. The next day was Sunday, 
a day of rest. Also, the Saturday hours usually 
were 8, when daily hours were 10. 

On the other hand, when hours were cut back, 
this overtime was lost. Consequently there was the 
incentive to recoup as much of it as was reasonably 
possible during the shorter workweek—and there- 
fore the higher efficiency and proportionately 
better output. 

Obviously, then, the question of whether, with 
daily hours kept constant between 8 and 10, there 
is any marked difference between the 5-day week 
and the 6-day week, involves determining first 
whether weekly hours are to go up or down. 
There is no question that, except perhaps for heavy 
work, a regular 6-day week results in greater out- 
put than is produced during the 5-day week. The 
case studies indicate that, as a rule, light opera- 
tions can be carried on during the 6-day week at 
the same efficiency as during the 5-day week and 
that the additional output is almost in direct pro- 
portion to the additional hours worked. On the 
other hand, when hours are reduced after a sixth 
day has been worked for a protracted period of 


.time, the 5-day week proved more efficient in 


terms of hourly output than did the 6-day week. 


Adding 6th Day; Changing Daily Hours: In 14 of 
the cases, the effects of adding a sixth day, while 
at the same time changing daily hours,were studied. 
As a rule, the hours had been increased from 8 
to 10. 

For men at moderately heavy work, weekly 
hours had been increased from 40 to 55 or 60. In 
three of the eight cases, the work was machine- 
paced, and in one of these, automatic screw ma- 
chines were used. This accounts for the fact that 
performance during the longer schedule was 5.6 
percent better. Nonproductive time was spread 
over a longer period of machine operations. 

In the other two cases, efficiency at 58 hours 
was 5 and 6 percent poorer than at 40 hours, even 
though the work was machine-paced, but with 


part of the operating time subject to the efforts 
of the operators. 

The only instance observed in which scheduled 
hours during the 6-day week were fewer than 
during the 5-day week involved shifting from 5 
days at 10 hours to 6 days at 8 hours. At mod- 
erately-heavy but operator-paced operations at 
metal machining, the efficiency of men was 3.2 
percent better. Absenteeism remained constant. 
Only about one-half hour’s output was lost by 
curtailing the weekly schedule by 2 hours. The 
significant fact, however, was the change from the 
10-hour to the 8-hour day. 

In the other four case studies of moderately 
heavy work, efficiencies were substantially lower 
at the higher hours. For 65 men and women pro- 
ducing shells, the change from 8 hours a day to 10 
and an increase in weekly hours from 40 to 60, 
resulted in a drop in efficiency of 22.3 percent. 
For a similar group of operators on a night shift, 
the change from 8 to 11 hours a day for a total of 
66 hours caused efficiency to decline nearly 21 
percent. Simultaneously, absenteeism losses in- 
creased from 5.7 and 3.7 percent to 10.8 and 13.3 
percent. Considering the product, there cer- 
tainly could not have been a closer identification 
with the war effort; but, in spite of good morale, 
the long hours had severe effects. In both of 
these cases, only 1 hour’s output was added to the 
output at the 40-hour level for every 10 additional 
hours worked. What was accomplished in 60 
and 66 hours could have been accomplished in 
42 and 44 hours. The other 18 and 22 hours were 
completely wasted—at overtime rates. 

Six instances of increasing daily hours while at 
the same time adding a sixth day were observed 
in three plants. Generally, hours were raised 
from 8 a day to 9 or 10. Two of these studies, 
involving women operators, indicated that 9- 
and 9%-hour days were, respective:y, 9.2 and 10.3 
percent less efficient than the 8-hour day had been. 
Each of the other four cases, however, showed an 
opposite result. For 43 men engaged in high- 
precision machining of small parts for guns, a 
change from a 7%-hour to a 10-hour day brought 
about a 15.3 percent better efficiency. In thie 
same plant, a change from 7% to 8 hours for 3 days 
and 10 hours for another 3 days was accompanied 
by an efficiency improvement of 16.9 percent for 
25 experienced female operators engaged in as- 
sembling small gun parts. In explaining this 
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unexpected result, management suggested (1) that 
the participation of the workers in the war effort 
during the longer hours acted as a powerful stimu- 
lant to better performance, and (2) that longer 
runs on each job during the longer day spread 
nonproductive time o¥er a longer period of pro- 
ductive effort. The slight increases in absenteeism 
barely affected output. As a result, 1% hours’ 
output was realized for each hour worked in excess 
of 40 a week. 

The sharp increase in efficiency, however, sug- 
gests also that the pace of the workers could not 
have been fast under the 40-hour schedule worked 
prior to our entry into the war. If operators could 
work from 15 to 17 percent faster during a 60- and 
66-hour week than they did during a 40-hour week, 
the pace during the 40-hour week must have been 
quite moderate. 

In two more cases involving women at light 
work, in which daily hours were increased from 
8 to 8.8 and from 8 to 9, thus increasing weekly 
hours from 40 to 48 and 54, efficiencies went up 
slightly, by 2.3 and 3.1 percent. Although these 
operators worked harder, they took more time out. 
Absenteeism losses jumped from 3.0 percent in 
each case to 11.8 and 14.4 percent. As a result, 
in spite of the somewhat better efficiency, only a 
little better than a half-hour output was gained 
for each additional hour worked. 


Dropping 6th Day; Changing Daily Hours: Only 
five of the survey studies fell into this category of 


schedule changes. In three instances daily hours- 


were increased. When men at moderately heavy 
work rotated from an 11-hour day to a 12-hour 
night shift, but gained a 2-day week end, efficiency 
increased by 6.1 percent, and absenteeism de- 
creased somewhat, from 7.9 to 6.1 percent. In 
the second case, daily hours for women at light 
work were increased from 7.7 to 10, changing 
weekly hours from 46 to 50. Here too, efficiency 
increased by 9.5 percent, over the shorter weekly 
schedule. 

The third case had a lesser improvement in 
efficiency, 2.1 percent. Here an 8.7-hour schedule 
replaced an irregular schedule of 3 days at 5% 
hours, 2 days at 8% hours, and Saturday at 5% 
hours. This schedule had been worked out to 
accommodate the needs of female workers. Al- 
though the regular schedule for a straight 5-day 
week resulted in a small improvement in efficiency, 


absenteeism rose from 2.2 to 9.7 percent. As a 
consequence, only 0.3 percent of an hour’s output 
was gained for each work-hour added. 

In the two cases in which daily hours were de- 
creased, efficiency improved in one instance by 2.7 
percent, and dropped in the other by 3.6 percent. 
In the latter case, the operation was semiauto- 
matic. As an increase in hours had permitted the 
spreading of nonproductive time over a longer day, 
so the decrease in hours spread the same non- 
productive time over a shorter operating period. 
Consequently, the average hourly output was 
somewhat lower during the shorter schedule. 

The fifth study, in which hours for men at light 
work were reduced from 9 per day to 8, and from 
54 a week to 40, showed an improvement in effi- 
ciency of 8.7 percent during the shorter schedule. 

The comments made earlier about increasing 
efficiency when the sixth day was dropped, seem 
to be pertinent here also. It must be added, 
however, that in the case of women, the longer 
workday resulted in very much higher absenteeism 
rates in spite, of the 2-day week end. 


6- vs. 5%-Day Week; Same Weekly Hours: One of 
the plants studied shifted from a 6-day to a 5\4-day 
week by raising daily hours from 8 to 8.8, with 4 
hours on Saturday, in an attempt to bring down 
its absenteeism losses. Six types of operations 
were studied under these two schedules. The 
groups were small, ranging from 5 to 15 workers, 
and were composed almost entirely of women. 
Their performances, however, could be followed 
over a span of years. 

Invariably, the curtailing of the number of 
workdays brought about improved efficiencies, 
ranging from as little as 0.3 percent to as much as 
9.4 percent. In all but two cases, absenteeism 
decreased, usually substantially—from 22.1 to 
12.5 percent, from 18.5 to 5.5 percent, and from 8 
to 4.7 percent. Except for the two groups in 
which absenteeism was higher during the 5}-day 
week, output was substantially better during the 
shorter week—even though the weekly hours were 
identical. The increases in output ranged from 
6.3 to 17.4 percent, averaging about 10 percent. 
In the two cases in which the result was to decrease 
output, the losses were only 1.0 and 2.8 percent, 
respectively. 

Generally, for women, the 5%-day week proved 
to be substantially better than the 6-day week for 
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the same schedule of weekly hours. There is 
reason to believe that the same result would 
also hold true for men. 


Increasing Daily and Weekly Hours of 6-Day 
Week: The most frequently observed method of 
increasing work schedules during the war was to 
increase daily hours when already working on a 
6-day schedule. As a rule, this involved length- 
ening the hours from 8 a day to 9, 9%, or 10. 

Except for a few cases in which the work either 
was not repetitive or in which the original pace 
appeared to have been moderate under the shorter 
schedules, the general results of the longer workday 
for a 6-day\week were to depress the efficiency 
level and to increase absenteeism. This conclu- 
sion follows from an analysis of 22 cases. In some 
of these, operators worked at straight day rates 
and without wage incentives. In these cases, 
the effect of the longer hours on efficiency was 
less marked—it changed little, if at all, during the 
longer schedule, indicating that the pace main- 
tained during the shorter schedule could be 
maintained as well during the longer workday. 

The longer schedule usually yielded larger 
output; but, for every 3 hours added to 48, only 
about 2 hours of additional output were realized. 


Decreasing Daily and Weekly Hours of 6-Day 
Week: Five studies permitted an analysis of cut- 
ting back daily hours, usually to 8, from earlier 
levels of 9, 9, and 10. In every case, the work 
was heavy or moderately heavy and, with one 
exception, the operators were men. 

In every instance, the shorter daily schedule of 
8 hours proved superior in efficiency. Improve- 
ments ranged from 1.3 to 15.1 percent, averaging 
about 9 percent. The changes in the absenteeism 
rate, however, were mixed, sometimes increasing, 
and sometimes decreasing it. On the whole, the 
workers performed sufficiently faster during the 
8-hour day to make up about one-half of the out- 
put lost by the curtailment in hours. 


The 7-Day Week: The 7-day workweek is generally 
recognized as undesirable. The four studies 
involving clean-cut Sunday schedules, rather than 
sporadic Sunday work to break bottle-necks in 
production, demonstrate that this conclusion is 
justified. 

One plant, manufacturing drills and reamers, 





permitted the study of 30 identical and highly 
experienced workers at light and fast operations 
over a period of several years. During this per- 
iod, the plant changed from a 40-hour week, 5 
days, to 48 hours for 6 days. Then Sunday work 
was added, for a total of 56 hours a week. During 
the next 5 months absenteeism grew to be so bad 
that the plant was shut down every third Sunday, 
then every second Sunday, and finally every 
Sunday. 

The 40-hour week schedule could not be studied. 
But the 48-hour week, with 6 days at 8 hours, 
proved to have a higher efficiency level than any 
arrangement which included Sunday work. It 
was 29 percent better than the straight 7-day 
week and probably might have been still better 
if it had not been for the company’s 30-percent 
limitation on pay above base rates. 

When every third Sunday was eliminated, 
efficiency rose by 17 percent. It jumped again, 
by 11 percent, when the plant worked every other 
Sunday. The data suggest that, had there not 
been a limitation on earnings, the efficiency during 
the 6-day week would have been one-third again 
as high as during the straight 7-day week. Not 
only was the 7-day schedule more costly, it was 
also only 75 percent as efficient as the 6-day week. 

In spite of double pay for Sunday, and an 
attendance bonus, absenteeism was highest on 
that day. Furthermore, men who worked on 
Sunday, at double pay, frequently took off some 
other day at straight pay. 

A second plant provided a comparison of irreg- 
ular overtime (sometimes stretching the day to 
15 hours) for men during a nominal 48-hour week, 
with a schedule of six 8-hour days and work on 2 
Sundays a month. The substitution of regular 
Sunday work on 2 days a month for the irregular, 
and frequently substantial, daily overtime in- 
creased efficiency by 16.3 percent. Absenteeism, 
however, rose from 3 to 7.2 percent. Neverthe- 
less, the new schedule yielded 8% hours more out- 
put for every 2% additional hours worked under 
this arrangement. 

For a group of women operators in the same 
plant, a straight 6-day week, 8 hours a day, 
followed the 2-Sundays-a-month schedule. The 
elimination of Sunday work spurted efficiency by 
nearly 23 percent. At the same time, absenteeism 
dropped from 10.9 to 7.4 percent. Although 
fewer days were worked per month, total output 
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was 16.7 percent better under the shorter schedule 
without any Sunday work. 

In the fourth case, the comparison was for 31 
men who first worked 7 days at 8 hours, and then 
10 hours for a total of 58 hours per week, but, with- 
out Sunday work. “The new weekly schedule 
actually was 2 hours longer, but efficiency was 


14.3 percent better. Absenteeism remained at 
about 5 percent. The 7-percent increase in weekly 
hours netted 22 percent more output—but with no 
Sunday work. 

Generally, Sunday work meant 8 days’ pay for 6 
days’ output. 


Without Wage Incentives: The findings concern- 
ing the effects of longer workdays and longer 
workweeks apply almost entirely to workers under 
some sort of incentive system. In a few instances 
it was possible to evaluate the effects of longer 
schedules on workers not paid under wage incen- 
tives. For these workers, neither the lengthening 
nor shortening of daily or weekly hours had any 
appreciable effect on efficiency. They performed 
about as well at 58 hours as they did at 40, or at 
some schedule between these limits. The pace 
during the shorter hours was not so fast that it 
could not be maintained at higher schedules. 
Conversely, shortening hours did not speed up the 
operating pace. Absenteeism, however, tended to 
be higher on the longer schedules. 


Postwar vs. Prewar 40-hour Week: Data gathered 


in the course of the survey indicated time and 


again that men and women worked harder during 
the longer hours in the war period than they had 
during the 40-hour week prior to the war. Fre- 
quently the efficiency at 48, and sometimes 54 and 





58 hours, was as good as or better than it had 
been before the war at 40 hours. 

The better wartime efficiencies were not main- 
tained after the war in some of the cases studied, 
In most instances, however, the reverse was true: 
In 15 cases out of 20, the postwar performance, 
under shorter hours, was superior to the per- 
formances under the longer war weeks. The ob- 
vious explanations for this are that (1) workers 
could maintain a faster pace for the duration of 
shorter daily and weekly schedules, and (2) that 
they wanted to make up some of the pay lost 
under the curtailed hours. 


In two cases in which postwar efficiency was 
below wartime levels at longer hours, the com- 
panies were curtailing their work forces. It is 
entirely likely that these cases would have followed 
the general trend, if the workers had not been 
afraid of further lay-offs. 

In nine cases it was possible to compare the per- 
formances of workers during a postwar schedule 
with those during the same prewar schedule. In 
most instances, the schedules during each of these 
periods consisted of five 8-hour days. In every 
case, postwar performance was superior. Efficiency 
was better by 10 percent or more in every instance 
but one, in which it was 6.9 percent better. 
Generally, the increases averaged about 15 or 16 
percent, and in one case reached as high as 19.3 
percent. 

It is not possible to indicate the precise degree 
to which these findings reflect general industry 
experience. They are presented here as incidental 
to the survey. They are based on careful analysis 
of industry records and they all point in the same 
direction. 
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The Monthly 
Labor Review: 


32 Years 
of Labor Reporting 





Wir THis, the July 1947 issue, the Monthly 
Labor Review begins its thirty-third year of pub- 
lication. Under the title, “Monthly Review of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics,” the first issue ap- 
peared in July 1915. This publication filled a real 
need; the public demand was such that the original 
edition of 8,000-increased to 19,000 by June 1920. 
This free distribution proved to be too much of a 
drain on the Bureau’s printing funds, however, 
and the Review was therefore put onasubscription 
basis (at actual cost) with the July 1920 issue. 


Purpose of the Review 


As noted in the first issue, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics inaugurated the Review in order to make 
quickly available to the public data on— 

(1) Results of original Bureau investigations; 


(2) Summaries of important State and Federal 
legislation and decisions of Federal courts relating 
to labor; 

(3) Reports on the current work of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, other branches of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and other Government agencies 
dealing with labor matters; 

(4) Activities and reports of State agencies in 
the labor field, including labor bureaus, industrial 
and workmen’s compensation commissions, mini- 
mum-wage commissions, factory and mine inspec- 
tion offices, State and municipal employment 
agencies, and other offices engaged in the study of 
matters of interest to labor; and 


(5) Summaries of pertinent reports from foreign 
countries. 


Most of this material was “entirely inaccessible 
in any form to the general reader.’’ 

The announced intention of the Review was to 
keep in touch with “the more important current 
movements and methods for the reporting of 
industrial accidents and occupational or industrial 
diseases and for the prevention of these; to report 
industrial and vocational surveys, the better 
housing of workingmen, and any other activities, 
public or private, that have for their object the 
betterment of industrial conditions. Summaries 
of sickness and out-of-work or old-age benefit 
funds maintained by large employing corporations, 
national trade-unions, etc., will receive attention.”’ 

Thus, the intent was to make the new periodical 
just what its name implied—a “review” of current 
and important developments in the entire labor 
field. In this the Bureau was following the man- 
date of the law which created it: to collect and 
disseminate “useful information on subjects con- 
nected with labor, in most general and compre- 
hensive sense of that word, and especially in its 
relation to capital, the hours of labor, the earnings 
of laboring men and women, and the means of 
promoting their material, social, intellectual, 
and moral prosperity.”” In order better to reflect 
this purpose, the title of the periodical was changed 
in July 1918 to its present one, Monthly Labor 
Review. 

The Review has adhered faithfully to the ori- 
ginal purpose. Examination reveals that during 
the ensuing years all the major developments 
affecting labor have been covered, in at least 
summary form. In fact, its volumes constitute 
a labor history, not only for the United States 
but to some extent for other countries. 

Main emphasis naturally has always been upon 
those subjects which affect the workers most in- 
timately and importantly, namely wages and 
working hours, employment, cost of living, in- 
dustrial relations, and protective labor legislation. 
Many other subjects have also been covered 
continuously, though at less length, and still 
others from time to time as they became of im- 
portance. Indeed, it has always been the aim 
of the editors to anticipate subjects on which the 
Congress or the public might need information, 
so that at the appropriate time the Review 
could supply ‘such information, based on special 
studies by the editorial research staff or other 
Divisions of the Bureau. This also made possible 
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an infermed public opinion prior to action. In 
the pages of the periodical the student of nearly 
any labor subject could follow developments 
therein. The major occurrences were described 
in detail, lesser ones through short summaries; 
booknotes in each “tssue gave the gist of other 
material not deemed suitable for article coverage. 

The first issue of the Monthly Review contained 
reports on the conciliation work of the Department 
of Labor, on the placement of aliens in gainful 
employment by the Division of Information of the 
Bureau of Immigration, and on studies being 
carried on by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (profit 
sharing, administration of labor and workmen’s 
compensation laws, employers’ employment bu- 
reaus, and labor conditions in Hawaii). One 
article dealt with labor legislation of 1915, and 
another gave a review and statistics of strikes and 
lock-outs in 1914. Nearly half of the 90 pages of 
that first issue dealt with labor conditions in foreign 
countries. 

Later (October 1917), as the subject coverage 
was broadened, the contents were departmental- 
ized by subject and so continued until the present 
issue, which marks the first organization of the 
contents by types of materials. 


The Review as Historian 


World War I had already begun in Europe when 
the new periodical was started. During that con- 
flict, Review issues contained articles on the effect 
of the war on labor, administrative orders affecting 
labor, measures for the control of food, coal, and 
other resources, housing conditions, and the effect 
of long hours and industrial fatigue on output. 
Reconstruction measures adopted and the evi- 
dences of labor unrest in various countries, after 
the war, were reported, as were also measures for 
the care of disabled and other, returned veterans. 
In the years beginning with 1919, employees’ 
representation on industrial or works councils 
became a live subject and was treated in the 
Review. Family allowances as an aid to workers 
with large families began to be used in the mid- 
1920’s and were duly reported from that time 
onward. 

Although a tendency exists to think of migratory 
labor as having its origin with the ‘“‘Okies’”’ of the 
Dust Bowl and depression of the 1930’s, as early 
as 1925 Review articles began to point out the 


problems of this group. The October 1925 issye 
contained a special article on the Problem of the 
Automobile ‘Floater’ in Oregon. Later issues 
continued the discussion of the problem. 

The extent, causes, and cost of labor turn-over 
were studied by the Bureau, and periodic reports 
on this subject were started early in 1927. Labor- 
turn-over reports have been carried since that time. 

The country was deemed prosperous during 
the latter half of the 1920’s, but even then the 
extent of unemployment was such that the Review 
was devoting considerable space to the findings of 
unemployment surveys in various places, to 
measures for stabilizing employment, and to the 
relief of workers who lost their jobs. These 
subjects, of course, became of much greater im- 
portance during the following years. The prob- 
lem of the older worker who was being increasingly 
displaced from industry also came to the fore and 
was discussed in the Review. Developments in 
the long struggle for shortening the working hours 
of children, then of women, and finally of men were 
chronicled in the pages of the Review, as was also 
the gradual introduction of the 8-hour day and, 
later, of the 5-day week. 

During the depression of the 1930’s, methods of 
work sharing and measures to alleviate unemploy- 
ment and to aid economic recovery in this country 
were reported. The Review also pictured the 
economic conditions in Germany and other 
countries that made possible the advent of nazism 
and recorded the labor aspects of that regime. 
During the period of the NRA the Review was a 
centralized source of information on administra- 
tive action and the terms of the codes. A chro- 
nology of labor events, appearing at quarterly 
intervals, became a feature of the Review. 

The defense and World War II measures which 
affected labor were summarized and, later, a 
series of articles on the countries liberated by 
Allied armies enabled Review readers to follow, in 
the public press, the progress of those armies with 
an intelligent understanding of the local economic 
and labor conditions. By coincidence, the first of 
these articles—on French North Africa—appeared 
almost exactly at the same time as the Allied 
invasion of that area. 

Long before World War II was over, the 
Monthly Labor Review was reporting the results 
of studies on postwar employment prospects and 
planning in various industries and occupations. 
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The information was designed to assist vocational 
counsellors in advising returned veterans and 
others and to aid them in making an intelligent 
and informed choice of employments. 

Throughout its existence the Monthly Labor 
Review has also followed continuously the develop- 
ments, both in this country and abroad, as regards 
minimum wage, labor organizations, industrial 
relations and collective agreements, housing condi- 
tions, cooperatives of various types, labor laws, 
court and administrative decisions affecting labor, 
industrial injuries, and accident-prevention work. 
During the years, articles by many distinguished 
experts in their respective fields have appeared in 
the pages of this periodical. Among them may 
be cited Irving Fisher, Paul S. Taylor, Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, Wesley C. Mitchell, Frederick 
L. Hoffman, William Howard Taft, and Louis I. 
Dublin. In addition, numerous members of the 
Bureau’s own staff, who are themselves authorities 
on their specialties, have contributed articles. 


The contents of the Review have indicated, to 
some extent, the make-up of the Department of 
Labor. When the Review was started, the De- 
partment consisted of the Secretary’s Office (in- 
cluding a number of Commissioners of Concilia- 
tion), Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bureau of 
Immigration, Bureau of Naturalization, and the 
Children’s Bureau. When the wartime Women 
in Industry Service was created in the Office of 
the Secretary of Labor in 1918, to it was trans- 
ferred the personnel of the former Women in 
Industry Division of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics; the Service later became the present Women’s 
Bureau. From its beginning, each number of the 
Review has carried a report of the current work of 
the Conciliation Service. After the shift of the 
United States Employment Service out of the 
Department of Labor in June 1939, the Review 
continued to carry occasional reports on placement 
activities, in order to round out its coverage. 
Until the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
was transferred to the Department of Justice, in 
1940, monthly statistics of immigration and emi- 
gration were carried; thereafter only data from the 
annual reports of that Service were given. 


The Review as Pioneer 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has pioneered in 
many subjects. Its bimonthly bulletins (started in 


1895 and continued until July 1912) had presented 
the results of Bureau studies in many virgin fields. 
The Monthly Labor Review in its turn introduced 
statistical and other reports on subjects not previ- 
ously studied by the Bureau, as well as periodic 
reports on subjects hitherto studied only at 
irregular intervals. Thus, late in 1915 the Bureau 
undertook the monthly collection of data to show 
the “ebb and flow” of industrial employment, the 
results of which have appeared regularly in the 
Review since that time. This ‘comparatively 
modest beginning’ covered 258 establishments 
in 5 manufacturing industries (boots and shoes, 
cotton goods, cotton-goods finishing, hosiery and 
underwear, and iron and steel) with some 260,000 
workers in November 1915. These reports have 
been continued without a break. The Bureau’s 
current employment reports cover more than 150 
manufacturing industries and 27 nonmanufactur- 
ing industries, the combined work force of which 
exceeded 12% million persons in December 1946. 

The Bureau’s periodical reporting of labor dis- 
putes in the Monthly Labor Review dates from 
1916 and statistics on cost of living from 1918 
but the figures themselves go back to December 
1914. Its regular building-permit figures began 
in 1921, covering 1920. 

Largely because of the personal interest of the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, ‘the Monthly 
Labor Review very early in its existence became 
a clearing house of information on workmen’s com- 
pensation for industrial injuries and, gradually, on 
other phases of social insurance such as unemploy- 
ment benefits, sickness, old-age, and invalidity 
insurance, mothers’ pensions, ete. 

The Bureau was active in the affairs of the In- 
ternational Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions. Its commissioners 
served as secretary-treasurer of the association, 
and the Bureau, for the benefit of the public, pub- 
lished the proceedings of IAIABC annual meet- 
ings as bulletins for many years. The Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics of the epoch-making Con- 
ference on Social Insurance held in December 
1916, and the Bureau acted as general host to the 
conference. The purpose of the meeting, at which 
many States were represented, was to set forth 
and define the problems involved in each of the 
phases of social insurance and to consider the 
merits and demerits of existing systems. It made 
a positive contribution in defining the broad prin- 
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ciples of such insurance and, in the realm of health 

insurance, in outlining desirable methods. An 
account of the conference was carried in the 
Monthly Labor Review. 

The Bureau’s studies of productivity in nu- 
merous industries ‘reported in the Review) have 
been pioneer contributions in a field in which little 
has been done by other agencies. 

The Bureau’s fact-finding activities have bene- 
fited the workers of the United States in many 
ways both directly and indirectly. Among these 
may be cited the formulation of safety codes 
(both national and international) and of standards 
for uniform reporting of statistics of accidents, 
the coordination of State and Federal statistics 
on employment, and studies of the relative effi- 
ciency of the various types of workmen’s com- 
pensation funds. The results arrived at have 
been reported in the Monthly Labor Review. 

A study of the disastrous effects of white (yel- 
low) phosphorus upon the workers making fire- 
works (the report of which the Review carried) 
aroused such public horror that the manufacturers 
entered into an agreement with the Department 
of Labor to cease the use of such phosphorus there- 
after. During the depression of the early 1930’s 
the findings of the Bureau’s survey of the extent 
and accomplishments of seif-help organizations 
among the unemployed were sent to the Congress 
of the United States, which inserted in the Federal 
Emergency Relief Act of 1933 a clause permitting 
the making of small grants, from Federal funds, 
for the assistance and encouragement of those 
groups. 

The health hazards resulting from new chemicals 
and processes used in industry, the symptoms and 
diagnostic signs of resulting occupational diseases, 
and the discovered methods of treatment were 
discussed in the Review. Among the contributors 
on this subject was Dr. Alice Hamilton, pioneer 
in the study of industrial poisons and occupational 
diseases, whose many articles brought these dan- 
gers to the attention of industrial and other physi- 
cians. Work in this field was eventually taken 
over by the United States Public Health Service. 

Similarly, the United States Bureau of Voca- 
tional Education took over the field of work 
suggested by its name, in which the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics had previously been active, 
and many years later the Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, created in the Department of Labor by 


Secretary Perkins, undertook to carry on the 
accident-prevention work. 

Thereafter, although the Bureau ceased to do 
original work in each of these lines, the Monthly 
Labor Review continued to cover the major devel- 
opments in them. 


Some of the fields in which the Bureau pioneered 
later so expanded in importance that new Govern- 
ment agencies were created to handle them. Thus, 
in the middle 1920’s the Bureau interested itself 
in the care of superannuated workers through 
homes for aged and old-age pensions. A compre- 
hensive survey (much of which appeared in the 
Review) covered both almshouses and privately 
supported homes for aged. The Bureau’s direc- 
tories of such homes are still the only Nation-wide 
directories of this type. 


The Monthly Labor Review carried the results 
of the first Government study on unemployment 
insurance, made by its staff. For many years 
the Review had also contained, from time to time, 
information on the retirement of Federal, State, 
and municipal employees—legislation, adminis- 
tration, and statistics of operation. In 1929, the 
Bureau began the collection of data on public 
old-age pensions for citizens in general. At that 
time only 6 States had such systems, and in 5 of 
these the adoption of the system was optional 
with the individual counties. From that year 
onward—through the period of discussion con- 
cerning a national system of social insurance and 
the various studies of the subject which finally 
led to the passage of the Social Security Act in 
August 1935—the Bureau annually collected old- 
age pension statistics the reports on which ap- 
peared in the Monthly Labor Review. The last 
of these covered the year 1935. Thereafter, the 
national system quickly supplanted the old county- 
State plans and the Social Security Board took 
over the collection of statistics, along with the 
administration of the system. 

During the past few years, the Review articles on 
full-employment patterns have constituted a 
statistical departure—an attempt to evaluate for 
Review readers what is involved in achieving and 
maintainiag high and stable levels of employment 
after full adjustment to peacetime conditions. 
Another, recently inaugurated, feature of the 
Review consists of special numbers each devoted 
to a single region of the United States or to dis- 
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cussion of a single general labor topic. Two 
regional numbers have been issued, dealing, 
respectively, with the South and the Pacific Coast 
States and giving for each a complete picture of 
the labor situation. General subjects covered in 
these issues include labor supply, income and 
wages, living costs, labor legislation, trade-union- 
ism, and cooperatives—constituting the first com- 
plete Bureau-wide compilation of material on a 
regional basis, supplemented by pertinent material 
from other agencies and sources. Another issue 
dealt with various phases of reconversion of 
industry from a wartime to a peacetime basis in 


New England. 


Editors of the Review 


During its more than 3 decades of existence, the 
Monthly Labor Review has had the advantage of 
long periods of operation under a single editor in 
chief. Charles H. Verrill served from the found- 
ing of the periodical until his resignation (to be- 
come a member of the United States Employees’ 
Compensation Commission) in May 1917. He 
was succeeded by Herman L. Amiss who carried 
on the work until his resignation in September 
1925. His successor was Hugh S. Hanna, editor 
until his retirement late in 1944. Florence K. 
Parker then served as acting editor until May 
1946. 
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The Economic Status 
of Nurses 


LiLy Mary DAvip' 





Wuat po registered professional nurses think 
about their vocation? What are their earnings, 
their hours, their working conditions? Prompted 
by the critical shortage of nurses, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, in cooperation with the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
and the National Nursing Council, undertook a 
survey to obtain answers to these questions. 
Data were obtained from mail questionnaires, 
in the early months of 1947; the information 
concerning earnings and hours relates to October 
1946. This article summarizes some of the more 
important findings. A complete analysis of the 
data is in process of preparation.’ 


Other jobs appear to compete with nursing 
largely at the point of entrance into nursing 
schools, which today are experiencing a serious 
drop in enrollment. Of those respondents to 
questionnaires who left nursing but maintained 
their registration in the profession, 4 out of 5 
left primarily because of marriage.’ Only a minor 
proportion (less than 1 in 10) went into other 





1 Of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. 


3 Approximately 47,000 nurses received the mail questionnaires used in the 
survey. Over 22,000 replied, and of that number, 21,700, who represented 
ebout 5 percent of all professional nurses currently registered in the United 
States, provided usable answers. These answers came from 5,458 nurses in 
institutions (roughly 4 percent of all such nurses), 2,838 private-duty nurses 
(about 5 percent), 1,343 in public health work (over 6 percent of this branch), 
and 450 nurse educators, 843 industrial, 1,034 office, and 642 other nurses (10 
percent of all in these four fields). The remaining 9,098 usable replies were 
received from those who have maintained their registration as nurses but are 
not employed in the profession. 


The replies came from all 48 States, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii. 


The Hawaii data are not included in the present article, but will be dis- 
cussed in the final report. 

* It is, of course, entirely possible that the relative importance of reasons 
for leaving would be different among those who have not maintained their 
current registration. 


fields of work.‘ It appears also that the present 
shortage has developed partly because, in the 
face of increased demands for nursing service, a 
greater number of married women have left the pro- 
fession within the past 2 years than in preceding 
periods. Many nurses worked during the 1930's 
to supplement their husbands’ incomes, and during 
the war they continued in the profession for 
patriotic reasons and because their husbands were 
in military service. An increase in the number 
of graduates from nursing schools during recent 
years has scarcely more than offset the losses of 
experienced nurses.° 


Opinions on Working Conditions 


Some clues to the apparent reluctance of many 
potential entrants into the profession to undertake 
the necessary training may be obtained from the 
opinions expressed by nurses with respect to con- 
ditions under which they work. A large majority 
of the respondents expressed satisfaction with the 
job as a whole and with the gratification provided 
by service to the ill and to the community, but 
most of them, nevertheless, appeared to be dissat- 
isfied with one or more aspects of their work. 

There is a widespread feeling of insecurity. A 
higher proportion of respondents to the question- 
naire expressed dissatisfaction with this aspect of 
their work than with any other item. One nurse 
commented : 

On question 13 [provision for retirement and security 
against unemployment] I have checked “unsatisfactory.” 
You may wonder why I have done this and remained here 
for 20 years. This sort of work has been very satisfactory 
to me. When I came here I was young enough not to 
count the pennies, and having no dependents I’ve sort of 
drifted along. Now I realize as far as my social security 


is concerned I haven’t any and am waking up too late to 
change my job for better remuneration. 


Retirement-pension plans for nurses and pro- 
tection against unemployment are limited. Only 
industrial nurses are covered by the unemploy- 
ment compensation and old age and survivors 
insurance provisions of the Social Security Act, 
although some institutional and public health 
nurses employed in Federal, State, or local govern- 





‘ Included in the total of those who entered other activities were nurses 
actually employed in other jobs as well as those attending school in non- 
nursing fields or seeking jobs outside the profession. The other tenth—not 
married and not in other work—had either retired or only temporarily left 
and were seeking work in nursing or taking advanced nursing training. 

§ Because of the current drop in enrollment which began in 1945, the number 
of graduates will begin to decline in 1948. 
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ments are included under government employees’ 

retirement plans. Among other employers of 

nurses some have recognized the problem by 

establishing retirement-pension plans, but these 

arrangements apply to only a comparatively small 
portion of the nursing profession. 

Altogether only about 1 out of 4 nurses (ex- 
cluding those on private duty, to whom none of 
the plans mentioned apply) is protected by private 
or government retirement plans contributed to 
by their employers. Those covered include, in 
addition to industrial nurses, over two-fifths of 
those in public-health work, a fifth or a sixth of 
the nurse educators and the institutional and 
other nurses, and only 1 out of 12 office nurses. 

Next to insecurity, among problems causing 
dissatisfaction, are the various issues revolving 
about rates of pay (including allowances provided 
institutional nurses and nurse educators for 
living outside hospital quarters) and opportunities 
for, and methods of awarding, promotions and 
pay increases. Although on each of these issues 
expressions of satisfaction or of “no opinion” 
exceeded those indicating dissatisfaction, the 
number not satisfied with the present situation 
was large enough to indicate the existence of 
serious problems. Comments similar to the fol- 


lowing were frequent: 

The nurses who “live in” here make just $20 less than 
I make living out in a $60 per month furnished 2% rooms 
in the basement of a home. But it is not too far from the 
hospital. If I did not like to walk so well I would spend 
20 cents a day for bus and streetcar fare. 


As it stands today, nursing offers only enough to cover 
the bare essentials of living, with no chance to save for 
the future or for emergencies. ... It is obvious that a 
nurse cannot live on the gratitude of patients—she must 
have sufficient income. . prs 

I very much enjoy nursing. I have only done general 
duty both full and part time for 5 years. My children 
are small. Because of the shortage and the urgent appeal 
of the hospitals for nurses, I felt it my duty to hire a woman 
to care for my children so I could work evenings at the 
hospital. In order to work 4 hours (7 to 11 p.m.) I had 
to be away from my home 6 hours, if there was no over- 
time (for which we are not paid). All through the war I 
helped out 3 to 4 nights per week. We were paid as 
follows (no meals included): 

$2.50 (7 to 11) 
.50 out for income tax 
-20 carfare 


1.80—I received. Did my own uniform, bought 
my own uniforms, paid $1.50 to have my children cared 
for, and cleared 30 cents for being away from home 6 


hours or more. All this time our floors were laden to 
capacity—beds in the halls and an acute shortage of 
help. This situation existed until we had worked 56 
nights; then our wages were increased to $3.00 so that 
we then cleared around 75 cents for an evening’s work 
What else but loyalty and community spirit would keep 
anyone at a position of this sort? Now that the war is 
over, even though the shortage has not lessened, I along 
with many other nurses am going to find it easier and 
happier to stay home with my family, for this hospital 
at least is not paying professional wages for professional 
people. 


There are other problems of concern to large 
groups of nurses, related to locker and rest-room 
facilities, the quantity and quality of nonprofes- 
sional help, and procedures for settling the griev- 
ances that inevitably arise in large (and many 
small) institutions. 

Institutional nurses who responded to the 
questionnaire were in general less satisfied than 
those in other fields. In addition to the condi- 
tions previously mentioned they frequently ob- 
jected to the timing and number of duties, the 
proportion of time spent on nonprofessional work, 
the quality of supervision, their educational oppor- 
tunities, and their hours of work. A summary 
of the attitudes of institutional nurses is provided 
in table 1.° 

A few comments regarding some of these 
problems may be of interest: 

Executives do not give nurses the consideration they 
should have. We are just machines, our suggestions 
are of no value whatsoever.... Being an ex-Army nurse 
and familiar with the “suggestion box,’ I believe such a 
plan would be welcome at a large hospital such as the one 
I am employed by. A nurse can see many times (being 
right with the patient), just what changes might save 
work, and at the same time can see what might help to 
make the patients happy and contented. At our hospital 
no suggestions are taken whatsoever from a nurse. 


Work is very heavy everywhere. Every one leaves the 
floor with the feeling that their work is incomplete—if 
one stayed 2 hours longer the feeling would still be the 
same. 


Our hospital tries to be fair. Our vacations are a 
month after 3 years of service. However, there are never 
extra nurses put on duty during vacation time. Both the 
nurses and patients suffer as a result of overload on the 
nurses. We are not allowed rest periods either during the 
morning or afternoon. It seems any worker should have 





§ In order to avoid overstatement of dissatisfaction the percentages in table 
1 have been computed in terms of the total number of nurses who expressed 
an opinion regarding any aspect of their job rather than in terms of those 
who offered an opinion regarding the specific item in question. As reference 
to the table indicates, the number who expressed definite opinions of satis- 
faction and dissatisfaction varied markedly among the different items about 
which opinions were asked. 
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at least 15 minutes relaxation during each 4 hours of work. 
I don’t feel nor do many nurses feel [that with] their 
training and experience they could find contentment in any 
other profession. 


Tasie 1.—Opinions of institutional nurses regarding their 
work 
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' Includes those to whom the item did not apply as well as those expressing 
ne opinion, 


You work like a demon wondering why you couldn’t be 
an octopus and a centipede at the same time. You stay 
on duty until every thing is completed and if you punch 
the clock an hour or more late it apparently is your own 


fault for not being able to plan your work better. Our - 


time clock seemed to be installed as a means of checking 
on the time we reported for’duty but the pay-roll depart- 
ment blindfolded their eyes and their conscience to any 
overtime. 

In contrast to these expressions of dissatisfac- 
tion, most of the nurses in all fields, excluding only 
private duty, expressed satisfaction with the 
amount of advance notice of hours on duty and 
with paid vacations. Typically, industrial, public 
health, and office nurses were also satisfied with 
their hours of work, with the number and arduous- 
ness and the timing of their duties, and with their 
professional and social contacts. As previously 
noted, a large majority of the nurses expressed 
satisfaction with the job as a whole. 

About 5 percent of the nurses participating in 
the survey had returned to nursing after trying 
another field of employment. The dominant 





reason reported for their coming back to work was 
the greater satisfaction in service which nurses 
experience; few cited other reasons. 

An effort is made in this article to generalize as 
much as possible regarding conditions in the entire 
profession. Variations, however, exist between the 
different classifications of active nurses. The 
largest of these are institutional nursing (includ- 
ing work in governmental and nongovernmental 
hospitals, clinics, and other institutions), account- 
ing for almost three-fifths of the entire profession, 
and private duty, accounting for almost a fourth.’ 


Earnings and Living Arrangements * 


In October 1946, monthly earnings of registered 
professional nurses required to provide their own 
living quarters averaged between $170 and $175 
a month ($40 a week).® About 1 in 4 of these 
nurses earned less than $145 and another fourth 
earned more than $195. In general, lowest earn- 
ings were found in New England; the highest were 
found on the Pacific Coast, where hours were 
comparatively short. Hourly earnings of Pacific 
Coast nurses averaged at least a third more than 
those in New England.’ 





’ The other fields are public health (including nurses in schools and in 
municipal and government health agencies, but excluding those in govern- 
ment hospitals) employing 1 out of 12 nurses; industrial, with about 1 out of 
25; doctor’s and dentist’s office work; full-time nursing education; and others 
who do not fit into the specific categories mentioned. Each of the 3 latter 
groups accounts for only 2 or 3 percent of the total number in the profession. 

* All earnings include cash paid to the nurses in place of room and/or other 
maintenance but exclude the cash equivalent of maintenance provided by 
employers. No effort has been made to reflect salary increases since October. 

Because the status, responsibilities, and working conditions of nurses 
differ from those in other fields of employment, comparisons with other 
workers are difficult and will be deferred to the final report on the survey. 
Meantime, the following very general picture of the “‘average’’ factory worker 
is presented at this time merely as a point of reference to facilitate study of 
nurses’ economic status. It is not intended to imply that the status of the 
nurse and the industrial worker should be similar. 

In October 1946, the average worker in manufacturing earned almost $46 for 
a week of from 40 to 41 hours. These earnings include premium pay for over- 
time and, frequently, extra pay for night work, although night-shift work is 
less widespread than among nurses. The factory worker, of course, does not 
receive meals or other maintenance in addition to his cash earnings, as do 
many nurses. He is covered by the old-age and unemployment-compensa- 
tion provisions of the Social Security Act. He typically receives a week’s 
paid vacation after a year’s service and he is comparatively seldom covered by 
formal plans for paid sick leave. 

* Because the number of nurses who live in hospital quarters is smal] com- 
pared with the total number in the profession, inclusion of earnings of those 
living in hospitals would not appreciably affect this average. 

Except where indicated to the contrary, the averages referred to in this 
report are medians (the values below and above which exactly half of the 
replies fall). Useofsuch an average rather than a weighted mean minimizes 
the influence of inaccuracies in reporting such items as earnings, expenses and 
actual hours of work, which are likely to occur in replies to a mai] question- 
naire. 

1” The States included in each region are listed in footnote 3 of table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—Average ! monthly hours and earnings? of professional nurses, October 1946 










































































Num- New | Middle 
United Border | South- | Great | Middle | South- | Moun- | , 
Classification mus States # Eng- Atlan- | ‘States | east | Lakes | West | west | tain | Pacific 
—— Ss 
Average monthly hours 
i 
RD GND 6. ckckSEsnsescctsicsescecccs 4,415 207 208 208 209 210 207 212 211 207 191 
Donte neencatiudbnndinnes 2, 040 167 167 172 166 182 165 172 160 159 158 
hd badd antebandosnhemebeotatdnn 1, 088 175 178 169 173 180 172 184 184 171 172 
i ritbccccscsesoessesastiseadboces 701 177 176 174 175 174 178 177 177 183 177 
SiS I A a a 829 185 179 174 186 193 184 104 199 183 184 
eR IIT Tae ee 380 202 207 196 212 206 202 196 202 204 104 
Average monthly earnings ? 
Institutional nurses: ‘ 
AN Toing i boeptal quarters 
EL écdesttibbeidonns- 899 $160 $144 $153 $154 $155 $168 $154 $168 $198 $202 
savins 6 outside hospital quarters...........- 3, 443 172 153 162 169 165 174 159 177 177 204 
Living i in b ospital quarters. -_............... 181 153 134 148 150 152 164 160 (6) (°) 224 
Living outside — qQuarters............ 735 182 162 179 186 166 181 162 182 182 221 
Living in "hospital itt bnomnecene 300 151 129 141 148 150 158 148 168 (6) 197 
Living outside hospital quarters.........._- 1, 509 161 148 152 154 166 162 153 157 163 198 
a ecmsensabens 155 153 144 151 156 160 153 154 163 153 182 
Public health nurses: a ‘ 
All i 1, 243 184 164 181 182 172 194 177 174 190 221 
SE PET ET Pi ae 555 177 162 170 164 163 184 176 163 183 218 
A ETE LTS I 876 196 182 194 190 193 194 183 197 170 230 
Nee noknensue 914 167 144 152 164 152 165 151 168 171 197 
Nurse educators: 
Living in hospital quarters. -.-................... 122 194 192 193 224 179 199 (8) (*) (*) (*) 
Living outside hospital quarters.............._. 257 207 188 204 210 225 215 184 195 (*) 258 














1 Median. Actual rather than scheduled hours on duty are shown h 
3 Including cash paid Fg of room and/or other maintenance but exclnding the cash equly cash equivalent of maintenance provided | employers. 
3 The regions used in study are as follows: ag? nd—Connecticu , New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; Middle 


Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and samneaivepie, States— Delaware, District of pet Oclumbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia; 
Southeast— Georgia, Mississippi, Norn Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle Re hon hg 7 Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Texas; Mountain— 0, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; s; Pacific California, Nevada, Oregon, and W ashington. 
ee) 139 nurses w aed not es in October 1946. Exclusion of this group would raise United States average hours to 184 and earnings to $158. 


4 Includes positions not shown separately 
* Number of replies insufficient to justify, presentation of an average. 


Average earnings varied among nursing fields _ two, »r three meals daily.” For about half of the 
from $153 a month for private duty work to $207 __ institutional nurses laundry of uniforms was pro- 
for nurse educators (table 2). Considering the vided in addition to salary (table 3). Provision 
numerically most important positions, average of meals was unusual except for institutional and 
cash monthly earnings of institutional general private duty nurses and nurse educators, although 
staff nurses living outside the hospitals were $8, laundry of uniforms was furnished to a substantial 
and public health staff nurses $24 above the earn- _— group in all branches except private duty and 


ings of private duty nurses. public health. 

Because of differences in the number of days Complaints about the quality of meals were 
worked during the month, earnings of individual quite frequent. 
private duty nurses varied widely: One out of four Meals at the hospitals, I have found as have many 


earned less than $95, and another fourth received _ others, are just put together. No one bothers to make the 
at least $200. Although the average earnings of menu appetizing. One hospital I worked in several months 


private duty nurses were somewhat below those ago served mashed potatoes and peas for the main meal 
(on Sunday), one slice of toast and asparagus for supper. 


of hospital P rm , » their oe hours were How can a nurse running for eight full hours possibly 
considerably shorter. Similarly, although month- exist on food of this sort? I realize that this was in one 
ly earnings of industrial nurses were below those _ particular hospital but if this is going on in one hospital 
of nurse educators, their hours were shorter, and there must be other places. Complain to the superinten- 
their hourly cash earnings were the highest received dent at the hospital and they say we will look into the 
. matter and that is as far as that goes. 
in any field. 

About half of the institutional nurses who pro- 1 Private duty nurses, of course, receive meals only when working, and 
vided their own living quarters and a substantial —*n4_ receive fewer meals daily than hospital nurses. 


: . il ‘ 2 The average for all hospital nurses providing their own quarters would 
proportion of private duty nurses," received one, _ pe about one meal a day. 
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Nurses study’ nutrition and dietetics as a part of their 
course. But why I’ll never know, if the food served them 
is an example of a well-balanced meal. After a hard day 
of work one is able to finish off a good wholesome meal 
with no effort. The only trouble was the fact that we never 


had one to finish off. 


Hospital nurses proViding all their own main- 
tenance (except laundry in some cases) received 
average earnings of about $190, compared with 
about $160 for those who received some of their 
meals. Average cash earnings of institutional 
nurses furnished living quarters in hospitals were 
about the same as those receiving only meals or 
meals and laundry, but were $12 less than the $172 
average for all those living out. Since nurses 
occupying hospital quarters worked longer hours 
than nurses living outside, the difference in cash 
hourly earnings was substantially greater than the 
difference in cash monthly earnings would suggest. 


Tarte 3.—Maintenance provided by institution! and 
average* monthly cash earnings of institutional nurses, 
October 1946 






































, Institutional 
All —- ional general staff 
nurses 
» Percent| Percent 
K'nd of maintenance provided receiv: |, vorage! TeCALY | 4 vp 
ing imonth-| 8 |mont 
— | ly sneer ly 
mainte- earnings mainte- earnings 
nance nance 
All nurses living in hospital quarters... .. 20.7 $160 16. 6 $151 
Room -_ ablithion sebpocnedinn 1.3 200 1.5 197 
Board and room 2.4 160 2.2 151 
Room, board, and laundry of uni- 
forms ’ 17.0 156 12.9 147 
All nurses living outside hospital | quar- 
NER SER, Eee 79.3 172 83. 4 161 
Number of meals a e day: 
NC ow NR ae aS 7.8 159 9.2 154 
Two.. 4.4 154 4.7 149 
Three . 1.6 149 17 139 
One, and laundry of uniforms 3. 8.9 160 10.2 151 
Two, and laundry of uniforms 8.9 162 8.9 154 
Three, and laundry of uniforms *. &.8 153 7.5 148 
Laundry of uniforms only *.. nie 9.1 200 9.4 188 
No maintenance or only uniforms _- 29. 8 184 31.8 174 
nti nknn neh dieatinanenatitinn te th hb ) 4k re 
ee 4,365 1,819 





‘In addition to cash salaries. Earnings shown include cash paid in place 
of maintenance. 
edian. 
+ Includes nurses who are also provided uniforms. 


Nurses who lived in hospital quarters com- 
prised about one out of five institutional nurses, 
one out of three nurse educators, and one-eighth 
of allnurses. A great majority of both institutional 
nurses and nurse educators were either required 
or permitted to live outside hospital quarters; 
however, of those who exercised the option of 
living out, one out of three reported that she 





received no allowance for maintenance. About 
a tenth of the institutional nurses were required 
to live “in” (table 4). 


TaBLe 4.—Living arrangements of institutional nurses and 

















nurse educators 
Percent of— 
Living arrangements Institu- 
tional | Nurse 

nurses ucators 
Living in hospital quarters required................. 9.6 20. 5 
Living outside hospital quarters required -_-.- _-...-_- 36. 6 36.0 
ae of ab in or outside hospital quarters. ..... 7s 43.5 
eked ing nccconsessanesoreesinescoanwenes 14.1 
A IE Ae Rt ht Sa IR AOE SAREE Tee 35.9 26.3 

Kes > — not reported.............._. 4.9 3.1 
RE RARER AE CR A it BR 2 RE 100.0 100.0 
DORE OF PEE, cn ccsécvcgnercecathttiponendsnces 4, 909 419 











The practice of living in hospital quarters 
varied in importance among. regions, being most 
common in the eastern and southern sections of 
the country. The proportion of institutional 
nurses living “in’”’ varied from over a third in the 
Border and Southeastern States to an eighth on 
the Pacific coast. 

Generally, those occupying hospital quarters 
were provided single rooms, but some nurses were 
obliged to share their rooms with two or more 
persons. Less than two-thirds of the institu- 
tional nurses living in hospital quarters in the 
Southeastern States occupied single rooms. 


Working Time and Overtime Pay 


Scheduled Hours: The typical workday was 8 
hours ™ in all fields of nursing. About a tenth of 
the office and private duty nurses, however, and 
1 out of 20 institutional nurses and nurse edu- 
cators worked 9, 10, and 12 hours a day; and 
substantial groups in all fields except institutional 
nursing and nursing education had a shorter 
workday (7% hours, for private duty nurses). 
Weekly schedules varied markedly among and 
within the different branches of nursing but were 
about the same on day, evening, and night shifts. 
The longest schedules were those of institutional 
nurses, the largest group. Half of the institu- 
tional nurses worked a 48-hour schedule, although 
sufficiently large groups were on 40-, 44-, or 45- 
hour schedules to reduce the average schedule to 
45 or 46 hours. A large majority of the industrial 


18 Hours on duty exclude formal meal periods. 
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and public health nurses worked 40 hours or 
less, and in the other fields of nursing most 
schedules did not exceed 44 hours. Although 
private duty nurses had no regular workweek, 
and their hours varied widely, actual hours of 
this group averaged gbout 39 a week, during 
October 1946. 

Actual time on duty for the average nurse, as 
distinguished from scheduled hours, amounted to 
about 190 hours (44 a week) in October 1946. 
Fifty or more hours a week were reported by 1 
out of 4 participants in the survey. Work in 
excess of scheduled hours was frequent. How- 
ever, at least a third of the respondents in each 
field of nursing, including half of the public health 
and office nurses and three-fifths of the private- 
duty nurses, stated they were seldom required to 
work beyond their normal hours. About a third 
of the institutional nurses actually worked at 
least 50 hours a week, although their scheduled 
hours in comparatively few cases exceeded 48. 

Slightly more than half of the nurses who were 
required to work overtime received neither pay 
nor compensatory time for tne extra service. 
Those who were compensated most frequently 
were given time off insteud of additional pay. 
Industrial nurses, like other workers in manufac- 
turing, usually received time and a half for over- 
time hours. 


“On Call” Time and Shifts: To ascertain whether 
freedom of nurses was limited during their off- 


duty hours, information was obtained on the | 


extent to which they were required to be on call 
and on the prevalence of split shifts. The replies 
indicated that although the typical nurse was not 
required to be on call beyond her regular hours on 
duty and her daily hours on duty were not broken 
except by a meal period of an hour or less, there 
were numerous exceptions to the usual pattern. 
About a fourth of the institutional nurses who 
responded are required to be on call; of this num- 
ber, a third reported time on call during the 
month of October amounting to at least 100 
hours. Although a large majority of those of 
whom this requirement was made were actually 
called to duty at some time during the period, 
duty during ‘“‘on call” periods generally amounted 
to less than 20 hours during the month.“ About 





“ These hours on duty are included in total hours worked, described ~ 


previously. 





the same proportion of nurse educators and public 
health nurses reported some “on call” time, but 
the time they were required to be on call was 
shorter. 

About three out of four institutional nurses 
worked straight shifts, unbroken except by meal 
periods. For those who worked split shifts, the 
most common interval between periods on duty 
was 3 but less than 4 hours a day, including a meal 
period. 

The majority of all except private duty nurses 
normally worked only on a day shift. Late shift 
work was almost nonexistent in some fields. 
Two-thirds of the industrial and other nurses and 
half of the institutional nurses stated that they 
worked only on a day shift. Rotation between 
early and late shifts was slightly more common 
than continued employment on a late shift. 

Generally, the hourly rate for night work was 

the same as for day work. However, three out of 
five industrial nurses and one out of three institu- 
tional nurses who worked the night shift received 
a higher hourly rate than was paid for day work. 
For institutional nurses this higher rate was 
typically less than 5 percent above the day rate. 
i . 
Posting of Schedules: Although rotation among 
shifts was not very widespread, days on duty in 
institutional nursing typically varied from period 
to period, Almost half of the nurses in this field 
received notice of a change in their work schedules 
a week or 10 days in advance. However, for 
about a fifth, notices were posted on the same 
day or only 1 day in advance. Advance notice of 
more than 10 days was not common. A fifth of 
the institutional nurses reported no variation in 
their time on duty. 


Allocation of Time on Duty 


In an effort to learn how much time nurses 
spend on work that might be delegated to less 
highly trained personnel, each institutional nurse 
was asked to report how she divided her hours on 
duty. Although the information was limited to a 
single day, enough replies were received to give a 
general picture of the relative expenditure of time 
on major groups of activities. 

Over a fourth of the total hours of institutional 
nurses were devoted to clerical work (excluding 
nurses’ notes), bathing and feeding patients, 
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giving back rubs, making beds, taking meals to 
patients, answering lights, taking patients to ap- 
pointments, and checking linens and household 
supplies. Approximately half the time was spent 
in preparing and giving medication, changing 
dressings, giving aseptic treatments, taking tem- 
peratures and pulse, checking medications and 
supplies, preparing patients for the operating 
room, assisting in operations and deliveries, and 
supervising other nurses, students, or nonpro- 
fessional help. The making of nurses’ notes re- 
quired an additional 8 percent; and the remaining 
time was spent upon a variety of “other” duties. 

Duties varied markedly among individual 
nurses. Although a minority expressed dissatis- 
faction with the proportion of time allocated to 
professional duties, some respondents commented 
that the shortage of nursing service could be ap- 
preciably relieved by allowing nurses to devote 
their entire time to professional work. One re- 
spondent commented: 

In the face of the present great need for nurses, I might 
[return] if I were assured that the work I did was work that 
requifed a trained nurse. During the war, when my 
husband was in the service, I returned to nursing work for 
2 years. I found that about 85 percent of the work that 
I was asked to do as a floor nurse in a hospital could have 
been done by untrained personnel. This may not be true 
in all hospitals. Nevertheless, I feel that if hospital ad- 


ministrators could be taught to make adequate use of an 
understaff, the critical problem of hospital care would be 


helped greatly. 
Professional Expenses 


About half of the nurses spent more than $83 
during 1946 (almost $7 a month) on professional 
expenses, including fees paid for State registry and 
to nurses’ registries, uniforms (laundry, cleaning 
and purchase) professional equipment, and mem- 
bership in professional organizations. Expenses 
varied widely among individuals; a fourth spent 
less than $50 and another fourth over $125 an- 


nually. Private duty nurses reported generally 
higher expenses, presumably because of the fees 
and commissions paid to nurses’ registries and be- 
cause they must pay for laundry of their own uni- 
forms. Half of the private duty nurses had pro- 
fessional expenses of more than $100 ($8.35 a 
month). Annual expenses in excess of $200 were 
reported by one out of seven private duty and 
public health nurses. 


Vacation and Sick Leave 


Except for those on private duty, 19 out of 20 
registered professional nurses received paid va- 
cations of at least 2 weeks annually, and 4 out of 5 
nurses were provided paid sick leave after a year’s 
service. One-fourth of the vacations provided 
were 4 weeks or a month long. (Vacations of this 


‘ length were limited primarily to nurse educators 


and institutional and public health nurses.) In 
the Pacific Coast region, where the average work- 
week was shorter than in the rest of the United 
States, somewhat shorter vacations were provided. 
A 2-week limit was most frequent for sick leave, 
and a 1-week limit was the next most common 
plan. Formal sick leave plans were less frequently 
reported by office nurses than by any other class 
except private-duty nurses. 


Medical Care 


Excluding private duty aurses, about two out of 
five nurses reported that they received hospitaliza- 
tion, medical care, or periodic physical examina- 
tions. These provisions were reported much less 
frequently for public health nurses than for other 
classes; only one out of six public health nurses 
received any such benefits, compared with almost 
half of the institutional nurses. Although the 
specific provisions varied among nursing fields, 
hospitalization and medical care were more com- 
mon than were periodic physical examinations. 
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Soviet Union: 
Trends in-Prices,_ - 
Rations, and Wages 


IRVING B. KRAVIS 
AND JOSEPH MINTZEs ' 





In tHE FALL of 1946 the Soviet Union took im- 
portant steps toward the elimination of rationing 
and the return to the single-price system in dis- 
tributing consumers’ goods. ‘These measures fol- 
lowed significant reductions in clothing and other 
consumers’ goods prices on July 1. The new 
policy, announced in a decree of the Council of 
Ministers on September 16, 1946, resulted in 
sharp increases in prices of rationed foods, further 
decreases in the higher-price markets which do 
not require ration coupons, a general reduction in 
ration allowances and a downward reclassification 
in the ration status of certain groups, and wage 
increases for lower income groups in order to help 
them meet increased ration costs. From the 
available data it appears that the purchasing 
power of most wage earners has been lowered as 
a result of the decree. The cost of rations has 
increased much more sharply than wages. 

One of the objectives of the recent change in 
Soviet price policy was to liquidate, before ration- 
ing is terminated, savings accumulated during the 
war period because of acute shortages of con- 
sumers’ goods; otherwise, excess purchasing power 
might have an inflationary effect when the single- 
price system is reestablished. Another important 
purpose served by the price and rationing measures 
is to reduce food consumption in the face of short 
supplies. Finally, the downward reclassification 
in ration status for many white-collar workers and 





1 Of the Bureau’s Staff on Foreign Labor Conditions. 


larger reductions in ration allowances for “non- 
productive” citizens will encourage some of them 
to seek employment in heavy industry or in re- 
mote industrial areas where ration allowances and 
wages are more favorable. This is in general 
harmony with the Fourth Five Year Plan which 
emphasizes greater capital-goods production. 

The policy, implemented by the decree of the 
Council of Ministers on September 16, 1946, 
parallels in many ways that which terminated a 
similar period of rationing and multiple-price sys- 
tems in effect during 1928-35.? The full text of 
the communique announcing the recent decree has 
been translated as follows: 


With the aim of bringing about conditions for abolition 
of the ration-card system in 1947 and introducing a single- 
price system, the Council of Ministers of the USSR has 
deemed it necessary at the present time to take measures 
toward bringing together the high-commercial and the low- 
ration prices, through a further reduction of commercial 
prices and a certain increase in ration prices, so that at the 
time the card system of rationing is abolished, commercial 
prices may be eliminated and the new ration prices de- 
clared to be the uniform State prices. 

Taking into account the difficulties for low- and medium- 
level wage earners which will be connected with an increase 
in ration prices, the Council of Ministers of the USSR has 
decided, as a recompense for Josses which will be suffered 
by workers and employees receiving remuneration of not 
over 900 rubles per month, to raise wages according to the 
following scale: to those receiving up to 500 rubles a 100- 
ruble increase ; to those receiving up to 700 rubles a 90-ruble 
increase; to those receiving up to 900 rubles an 80-ruble 
increase; to nonworking pensioners and families of veter- 
ans, who receive stipends and are under government care, 
a 60-ruble increase; to students receiving stipends, an 80- 
ruble increase in higher educational institutions and a 60- 
ruble increase if in technicums. All increases are on a 
monthly basis. 

The above described changes in wage payments, as wel! 
as in ration and commercial prices, will go into effect from 
the 16th of September 1946. 


The Soviet Price System 


Wartime rationing, of which the multiple-price 
system is an outgrowth, was established by the 
Soviet Government shortly after the German in- 
vasion in the summer of 1941. In order to obtain 
the desired distribution of a diminishing supply of 
consumers’ goods, the Soviet Government in- 
stituted a differential-rationing system which 
provided for different rations for various groups 





2 For an account of this period see Soviet Economic System, by Alexander 
Baykov, published by Cambridge University Press, 1946. 
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Taste 1.—Basic food rations in Moscow, January 1947 


 _e«~, 





Basic food ration in pounds per month for— 





De- De- 
pend- | pend- | Child 


ent ent 
(I-4) | (T-4) 


Item 
Heavy Work Em- 
worker | ‘y O° £eT) ployee 
(R-1) | R-2) | Vas) 


























SS 11,4 11.2 11.0 10.6 0 10.7 
Sis ncontenconces 4.4 4.4 3.3 22) 222 2.6 
Meat and fish. _._....-.- 4.9 4.9 2.6 1.3 0 1.3 
ES AT 1.8 1.8 9 4 0 4 

tt pabbooswthed 2.0 2.0 1.1 9 2.9 1.1 
= Re 9 9 9 .9 .9 .9 
SU sedcccosccoesas 1 1 1 3 0 < 
1 Daily ration. 


2 For IT-4 cards no sugar was given in December 1946 and grits were elimi- 
pated in January. 


of workers and their dependents. Rationed 
items were sold at prices which were maintained 
at close to prewar levels until the decree of Sep- 
tember 16, 1946, when rationed food prices were 
raised. ‘The size of rations changed from time to 
time, depending on the availability of consumers’ 
goods; reports indicated that items listed on ration 
cards were frequently not available in ration 
outlets—especially in the earlier part of the 
war. 

A downward revision of allowances in many 
ration categories as well as large scale reclassi- 
fications of persons to a less desirable ration status 
took place shortly after the issuance of the Sep- 
tember decree. The six basic types of ration 
classifications (as of January 1947), each provid- 
ing for specified purchasing privileges for food- 
stuffs and matches, are presented in table 1. 
Supplementary ration cards with varying allow- 
ances are also issued to special categories of 
Soviet citizens. Since the decree, there have been 
important reductions in supplementary allow- 
ances, notably in the elimination of bread and 
grain products, and many people who formerly 
held supplementary cards were deprived of them. 

The distribution of manufactured consumers’ 
goods has also been governed by a rationing 
system in which citizens surrender ration points 
for specific items of clothing, etc. However, for 
certain items the ration-card holder has also been 
required to submit a purchase “order” from his 
place of employment certifying his need for a 
given article. In addition there are high priority 
“orders” which entitle holders to purchase items 
at ration prices without surrendering points. 


Purchases in excess of food-ration allowances, 
throughout the war and postwar periods, could be 


made in the “open markets’? where farmers sold 
crops remaining after they had fulfilled their 
quotas on collective farm deliveries. During the 
first few years of the war, prices in the open markets 
were determined entirely by local supply and de- 
mand, and consequently rose sharply as a result 
of both the widespread destruction of productive 
potential by the Germans and the higher pur- 
chasing power generated by wartime earnings. 

The equivalent of open markets for nonfood 
items has been the Government-operated ‘ com- 
mission stores’ at which citizens can sell surplus 
consumers’ goods (mostly used) at a fixed per- 
centage service charge on the sale price. Prices 
at commission stores reflect the availability of 
new manufactured items as well as local market 
conditions in general. A certain amount of trade 
between individuals in nonfood items is also done 
at the open markets. It is impossible to follow 
price trends in these transactions since prices are 
determined by bargaining on the spot. In addi- 
tion, considerable doubt exists concerning the 
legal status of these open-market operations. 

An unofficial curb was placed on open-market 
(food) and commission-store (nonfood) prices by 
the advent of the State-operated ‘commercial 
stores” in April 1944. To some observers, the 
establishment of this type of outlet, which also 
sold goods without requiring ration coupons, was 
in effect the first step toward bridging the gap be- 
tween ration and nonration prices. Before the 
September 1946 decree, list prices in commercial 
stores were considerably higher than ration prices 
and somewhat higher than open-market and com- 
mission-store prices. Commercial stores were 
open to all who had money to buy, and thus their 
prices tended to set a ceiling for open-market 
prices. 

Part of the excess in commercial-store prices 
over open-market prices was due to the fact that 
commercial-store list prices were nominal. Be- 
cause of the existence of discount books, which 
entitled their owners to discounts of 10 and 25 
percent ona specified volumes of monthly purchases, 
effective prices were lower than list prices. These 
books were widely issued to certain categories of 
Soviet citizens on the basis of their service to the 
State. While no official statistics are available, 
reports indicate that the great bulk of commercial- 
store sales was accounted for by discount pur- 
chases until the discount books were abolished by 
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the September decree. Another reason that 
open-market and commission-store prices were 
lower than commercial-store prices is that the 
merchandise was often inferior in quality and 
packaging and was, in the case of commission 
stores, generally used rather than new articles. 

Following the September reduction in commer- 
cial prices, open-market prices did not drop as 
might have been expected. The cut in rations 
received by many people decreased the quantity 
of goods resold out of ration allowances on the 
open market. The result was a sharp increase in 
open-market prices for certain items. The greater 
convenience of shopping in open markets, owing 
to the overcrowding of commercial stores, has 
been another factor tending to increase the de- 
mand for goods on the open market. When 
open-market prices of certain items rose to several 
times the commercial-store prices following the 
September decree, purchase of goods in the com- 
mercial stores for resale in the open markets was 
stimulated. The Government, however, instituted 
a campaign against this type of speculation by 
reducing the maximum size of purchases in 
commercial stores, thus making it more difficult 
to purchase in large quantities. 

Another measure against speculation was the 
commercial-store sale of items in combinations 
which discouraged resale. For instance, bread was 
sold together with certain types of meat in the 
form of a sandwich; thus, while individuals could 
make purchases for immediate use, speculators 
would be burdened with unprofitable meat and 
at the same time with bread which was not 


suitable for later sale. In addition, temporary 
shortages from time to time in the commercial 
stores also resulted in higher prices in the 
open markets. (Tables 4 and 5 contain both 
commercial and open-market prices for a few 
foods.) 

It is difficult to assess the effect of price reduc- 
tions of nonfood items in commercial stores upon 
commission-store prices, because the former deal 
exclusively in new goods while the latter sell 
mostly used articles. However, a general down- 
ward trend was noted in commission-store prices, 
following the pattern set by the commercial stores 
in the price-reduction announcements in the latter 
part of 1946. 





Consumers’ Price Changes 


The trend of Soviet prices is not readily measur- 
able, not only because of a multiple-price system 
but also because of the lack of adequate data 
even on prices for rationed goods. The prices 
presented in this article are those which prevailed 
in Moscow and are not necessarily representative 
of the Soviet Union as a whole. In addition, 
there is no assurance that the prices which are 
available for different dates for goods of the same 
general type apply to identical or even similar 
qualities. However, despite these limitations, 
the prices published below represent the best 
recent data available and are presented to indicate 
the general movements of prices following the de- 
cree of September 16. No attempt was made to 
convert ruble quotations in the various tables to 
United States dollars, inasmuch as the exchange 
rate in operation, which since 1936 has been 5.30 
rubles to the dollar, was established by the 
Soviet Government and is effective solely within 
the Soviet Union. 


Prices of rationed goods before the decree of 
September 16, 1946, had been unchanged, and 
efforts to equalize prices in ration and nonration 
markets had been limited to the reduction of 
prices in commercial stores. With the decree, 
however, the price-equalizing policy has been ac- 
celerated by raising ration prices of foodstuffs at 
the same time. Ration prices for a selected list 
of items before and after the decree of September 
16, 1946, are presented in table 2, together with 
January 1941,‘ prices for the same articles. 
Prices for rationed goods were maintained at close 
to prewar levels until the fall of 1946. The un- 
weighted average of the recent increase in prices 
for the 14 items in table 2 is about 166 percent. 

There is good evidence, however, that the actual 
increase in prices paid for ration goods was some- 
what higher than 166 percent. The change in the 
cost of each of seven types of monthly rations is 
shown in table 3. In order to calculate the effect 
of the change in prices separately from the change 





3 A special exchange rate of 12 rubles to the dollar is set for the diplomatic 
corps. 

‘4 Prices for January 1, 1941, which were published in the Monthly Labor 
Review of May 1941, were used as being representative of the immediate 


pre-ration period. 
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in the amounts of the rations, these estimates 
have been based on the rations in force in August 


TaBLe 2.—Pre-ration and ration prices in Moscow January 
etober 19 











1941 and September and O 46, selected items 
Pre-ra- | Ration prices per | Percent 
- tion zee kilogram Sporage 
per kilo- t.1, 
Item fram. 1946, to 
an.1, | Sept.1, | Oct.1, Oct. 1, 
1941! 1946 1946 1946 
Bread: Rubies Rubles Rubles 
Black we kilogram ?. 1.00 1.00 3. 40 240 
, SE oe 1.70 3. 80 11. 25 196 
BORE GIT once cunccocsedenc< 5. 50 5. 30 15. 00 173 
Butter (ist quality)... ....do... 28. 00 28. 00 66. 00 136 
BREGD. .. cocecececoocemetibees 16. 00 19. 00 48. 00 152 
Flour (30 percent). ........ Givens 4. 60 4. 60 13. 00 183 
Rice pououcoad ..do. 6. 50 6. 50 19. 00 192 
Milk liter? 2. 30 2. 50 8. 00 220 
Beef . k 14. 00 14. 00 30. 00 114 
CORSON ... -dtplisaesedetatl do 14. 00 14. 00 37.00 164 
GID. .coasdoocdsnageadis do 14.00 14. 00 34. 00 143 
Di bsosebcescseniaiell do... 27. 00 27. 00 55. 00 104 
ork paqecesnonpe dana do. 20. 00 12. 00 34. 00 183 
Dee GEG) -<casccdungenaee do.. bapesen= 15. 00 33. 00 120 
Unweighted average of price in- 
GORE, BE GO. cocccccescccccdieode dies pondiRee~Nbaden<pititt 166 

















! For a more complete list of items see Monthly Labor Review May 1941 
(pp. 1204-1295). 
1 Kilogram = 2.2 pounds. Liter=1.06 quarts. 


1946. The change in costs shown for each ration 
is the weighted average of price changes. If the 
changes in costs of all seven ration categories are 
averaged, the increase in food prices comes to 
180 percent. 

For nonfood items, the Soviet Government con- 

tinued to rely upon reductions in commercial- 
store prices to equalize ration and commercial 
prices. Thus, ration prices of nonfoods were for 
the most part left unchanged as a result of the 
September decree. 
Nonration food prices: While directly compar- 
able price data for food in both types of non- 
ration outlets are not available, the material 
presented in table 4 probably indicates the general 
trends of prices in the commercial stores and open 
markets following the September 16 decree. 

At the same time that ration-price increases 
were announced, the commercial stores announced 
substantial decreases in most food prices as part 
of the general program of bringing the two types of 
markets together. Although reductions listed 
ranged up to 71 percent (see table 4), the effective 
price cuts were considerably less because of the 
simultaneous rescinding of discount privileges. 
These prices are still very high when compared to 
the Soviet worker’s average monthly wage of ap- 
proximately 500 rubles. For example, the pur- 


chase price of 2 kilos (4.4 pounds) of butter would 
require almost the entire monthly wage. 






TABLE 3.—Change in Moscow ration food prices, August { 
October 1948, weighted by quantities in August food reviens’ 



































August 1946 October 1946 
Type of ration! o , 

ost of ra- Percent of 
tion goods| Ot | ancnst cost 

Rubles Rubles 
Heavy worker (R-1) -..............-.. 99. 85 281. 53 282 
J... 4. ee 91. 30 255. 88 2n0) 
puploree il chatitincasseocecsonnes 59. 60 169. 43 284 
(9 _— Uae 36. 30 104. 00 26 
Child under 12 (D-§)..........-....-- 49. 25 139. 13 282 

eee ye dry rations: 

i Ane 109. 55 301. 15 m5 
ETE atmo 96.15 264. 45 275 
Average, all rations................... 77.43 216. 51 280 














! An additional ration classification was added in October for unemployed 
adults, including housewives not covered by category 4; most privileges had 
been withdrawn from this new ration group since then. 

1 Different types of supplementary cards were issued with varying allow- 
ances made for purchases of bread, grits, meat, sugar, fats, etc.; however, 
only two of the more common types are listed for this comparison. 


Prices for foods in the open markets did not 
uniformly reflect reductions made in the com- 
mercial stores following the decree of September 
16. Some of the reasons that open-market prices 
were sometimes higher than prices in commercial 
stores have already been mentioned in connection 
with the description of Soviet markets. Other 


TaBLeE 4.—Changes in selected food prices in Moscow 
commercial stores 





Percent change for per- 


























List price sons who, before Sept. 
16— 
Item o. Re- 
ceiv ceived 
Bept. | Sept. | “ist. | 20-Der- | 25-per 
"Dp 
count ! | count! 
Rubles | Rubles 
ies testi kilogram ? 140 —35.7 | —28.6 —14.3 
Smoked ham -......-....- do-.. 470 220 | —53.2 | —48.0 —37.6 
Ns tee tnrond do... 200 195 | —2.5| +83] +30.0 
SD... dnsacddbcddciuc do-_.. 300 140 | —53.3 | —48.1 — 37.5 
ES? do... 80 40 | —50.0 4.4} —33.3 
Dt di ebdenbdice sanedas ici 270 170 | —37.0 | —30.0 —16.0 
Butter (salted) .........-..- do... 400 240 | —40.0 | —33.3 — 20.0 
Peececcabecacsdindo abou! ane 70 45 | —35.7 | —28.6 | —14.3 
Wheat flour............-.- do... 35 24 | —31.4 | —23.8 —8.6 
CB... ~-...-...---------.- 0... 380 380 0 +11.1 | +33.3 
Sugar iistnieovnqetiae ae 150 70 | —53.3 | —48.1 | —37.8 
—_ ulated). _.....- aN 120 60 | —50.0 | —44.4 | —33.3 
Raisins (black) ...........- do.... 240 70 | —70.8 | —67.6 |; —6l.1 
1 Discounts were abolished by the decree of Sept. 16, 1946. 


1 Kilogram = 2.2 pounds. 


increases, particularly those for eggs, milk, and 
vegetables, noted in table 5, can be attributed in 
part to seasonal factors. Higher prices for bread 
in the open markets were due for the most part 
to some reduction in bread rations. Prices for 
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PRICE CHANGES IN DIFFERENT TYPES 
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other grain products which are not listed have, 
like bread, followed an upward trend. The 
decline in the prices of most meats, on the other 
hand, is a result of the unusually heavy slaughter 


Taste 5.—Changes in selected food prices in Moscow open 
~ markets 











Open-market prices 
Item Percent 
August | November| “nse! 
1946 1946 
Rubles Rubles 
Bread fie) Redegmeconne kilogram 1... 20-40 50-60 +83 
Bread (black).............---. Odi coe 7-8 20-45 +333 
Beef (ist grade). .........-.--- do.... 80-100 60-80 —2 
Beef (2d grade) ..............-- | ee 80-90 45-60 —38 
Lamb (lst grade) ..............- = 100 70-90 —22 
Lamb (2d grade) cos 50 60-70 +30 
Pork fist ann coucsuouutn do.... 200 80-120 —650 
Pork (2d grade). ........-....-.. do.... 150 70-100 ~_' 
WOR cccccccctccsccscceneses =. 90-120 —29 
SE n> ccascsocessceconsconses _ 170-200 180-200 0 
FF ma |S +22 
ilk .. liter #_. 16 20-22 +31 
Coffee flogram.. @ ERS 
Tes...........-----------..25 grams... x 10-25 +119 
Wade ccosccnccess kilogram... () | RR I ee 
Sugar Gump)... ......-.- oseedue om 120-140 80-120 —2B 
Sugar (granulated). ............ do.... 100 55-90 —77 
Cabbage. .......-------------- do.... 6 10-15 +108 
, .occtuasuadbucsccacnss ae 4-5 4-10 56 
Tt pcscchesdecippeaccossss a 18-35 30-50 51 
TEE GORD or 0c ccccnccedeengees cake... 20-25 20-30 11 
Laundry soap...........--.-..- do... 50 35-50 —15 














1 Percentage price change calculated from midpoints of quoted ranges. 
1 Kilogram «2.2 pounds, liter 1.06 quarts. 
5 Not available. 


brought on by a shortage in feeds. Where these 
special factors were not present, as in the case of 
sugar, the open-market prices followed the de- 
crease announced in the commercial stores. 

The general relationship of ration prices to those 
prevailing in commercial stores (with the exception 
indicated for bread) since 1944 is the subject of 
table 6. It is evident that ration prices for the 
four items considered remained constant until the 
fall of 1946, and that up to that time the reduc- 
tion of the gap between the two types of markets 
was due entirely to decreasing nonration prices. 
However, following the decree of September 16, 
the process of equalization of prices was hastened 
by a considerable increase in ration prices. 

As previously mentioned, the gap between ration 
and commercial-store prices for nonfoods was di- 
minished following the September decree through 
the lowering of commercial-store prices; ration 
prices were not raised. The September reduc- 
tions were smaller than those for rationed foods 
because very substantial cuts in these prices had 
been made on July 1, 1946. September price re- 


ductions for important groups, such as leather 
footwear, galoshes, and silk and cotton cloth, 
amounted to 10 percent. The average price cut 
on July 1 had been approximately 40 percent, 
according to official announcements. Some typi. 
cal price reductions were as follows: Leather 
shoes, 42 percent; wool cloth, 45 percent; cotton 
cloth, 48 percent; headwear, 30 percent; hose, 45 
percent; aluminum ware, 54 percent; and card- 
board products, 35 percent. 

These cuts were partially offset at that time by 
the discontinuance of widely held discount privi- 
leges of 10 and 25 percent for nonfood items. As 
in the case of foods, a large percentage of purchases 
had been made with discount cards. It is esti- 
mated that the net effect of the price cuts on manu- 
factured items in July and September and the dis- 
continuance of discount privileges amounted to a 
price reduction of approximately 30 percent. 


TaBLE 6.—Reduction in gap between Moscow commercial- 
store and ration prices for 4 food items, July 1944 to 
October 1946 





July July Janu-| Au- | Octo- 





Item ary | gust | ber 
1044 | 195 | i946 | 1946 | 1946 
Lump sugar 
Ration price (rubles per kilo) -........ 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.5 ] 


Commercial price (rubles per kilo). _.| 750.0 | 500.0 | 250.0 | 170.0 
Commercial price as multiple of 
fe a EE 136.0; 91.0} 45.0] 31.0 


Butter 


Ration price (rubles per kilo) ........-. 28.0; 28.0] 283.0] 28.0 66.0 
Commercial price (rubles per kilo). ._| 800.0 | 540.0 | 400.0 | 400.0 240.0 
Commercial price as multiple of 

SERED I cccdscccenccaccecese 28.6) 19.3] 143] 143 3.6 


White bread ! 
Ration price (rubles per kilo) __...__.. 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 


8 

Open-market price (rubles per kilo) '_| 140.0; ( 50.0} 30.0 60 
Open-market price as multiple of ” 

7 





PEE Ads cocdcccacnteesecswes Sa L...--. 17.8 | 10.7 5 
Beef 
Ration price (rubles per a 14.0] 14.0] 14.0] 14.0 30.0 
Commercial price (rubles per kilo) ....| 320.0 | 220.0 | 170.0 | 140.0 90.0 
Commercial price as multiple of ra- 
| | I SEE Se 22.9 15.7 12.1 10.0 3.0 

















1 For bread in place of commercial store prices, open market prices are used 
eens atin Ai dein om ciiieedad chee eateale an dealt cn tones ors 
used to indicate the trend. 

? Data not available. 


The ratios of ration prices to commercial-store 
prices prevailing after these reductions were 
similar to those existing in the case of foodstuffs. 
A comparison of commercial-store and ration 


prices for a selected list of manufactured con- | 


sumers’ items is presented in table 7. 
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Taste 7.—Commercial-store and ration prices in Moscow 
for selected manufactured consumers’ items, December 
1946 

Commer- 

Commercial Ration c— 
ration 
price 

Men’s wear Rubles Rubles 
, didbabacwocsecccccée 3, 000 800 7 
BON8...02.---------------------- 1, 700 270 30 
SSS 45 8. 25 6.45 
ER wasscccnscccs cecsccee 300 69 4.35 

SERPENT PP, 5, 050 1, 000 5. 05 

Women’s wear 
Oais. ..----.--..--.--...-.------ 2, 000-3, 000 | 360-400 1 6. 58 
enn coccesseneccews 1, 460 375 3.90 
Silk stockings..................-. 100 33 3. 00 
a. 2, 600 715 3. 64 
(SE 1, 700 275 6.18 

ic, cnccencoccccsecese 950 187 5. 08 

SE icngcwc-n--.-ccceesne. 50 13 3. 85 

— eee ro am a 

——- 1,700 | 1,700 100 

\ —eeneaae "| “ig | ig 

Ditianecpsccocqrcepese 4 

Fur coat rein) rabbit fur) _ -_-.- 12, 000 1, 000 12. 00 

Fur coat (moleskin)...............- 5, 000 1, 000 5. 00 

Portable phonograph. ...........--.- 1, 500 1, 500 1. 00 

Dinmer service...................--- 2, 600 951 2. 73 

Kerogas burner....................- 250 163 1, 53 
1 Midpoints employed. 


Wage Increases Under Decree 


The decree of September 16, as noted, made 
specific provisions for wage increases for the lower- 
income groups, in order to enable them to meet 
increased costs of rationed items. The resulting 
changes in basic monthly wages between August 
and October 1946 were as follows: 


Basie monthly wage (in rubles) 


Percent 

August 1946 October 1946 increase 
200 300 50 
300 400 33 
400 500 25 
500 600 20 
600 690 15 
700 790 13 
800 880 10 
900 980 9 
1, 000 1, 000 0 


Previous to the decree, the average monthly 
wage of Soviet wage earners was approximately 
400 rubles; and, inasmuch as relatively few Soviet 
workers receive more than 900 rubles per month, 
the effective wage increase therefore averaged 
approximately 25 percent. This would indicate 
that the planned 500-ruble average monthly wage 
for 1950 (according to the Fourth Five Year Plan) 
has been attained by this decree. 

No mention was made in the official announce- 
ment of the decree about its effect on the wage 
rates of the important group of piece workers. 
Another factor to be kept in mind when consider- 
ing the effects of the decree in various parts of 
the Soviet Union is the use of regional wage 
differentials to attract workers to remote and 
relatively undesirable areas. Complete informa- 
tion on the amounts and extent of use of differen- 
tials is not available. 
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The University 
and Labor Education 





LABOR EDUCATION in all its aspects is one of the 
most important responsibilities of the present-day 
university, according to Dr. Edwin E. Witte, 
chairman of the economics department of the 
University of Wisconsin.’ This statement was 
made on May 28, 1947, at the University Labor 
Education Conference convened by the Division 
of Labor Standards, United States Department of 
Labor, in Washington, D. C. Dr. Witte’s con- 
clusions and excerpts from his address are given 
below. 

Disagreement and strife over the distribution 
of the joint product of labor and capital is inevi- 
table but it must be kept within limits which will 
not destroy our democracy, the speaker stated. 
To that end, management, labor, and the public 
all must act in realization that production is today 
a cooperative effort and that everyone interested 
therein must be enabled to live and prosper, under 
conditions which preserve human worth and dig- 
nity. Such a vitally needed attitude does not 
develop automatically and cannot be brought 
about by legislation. It can be developed only 
through long continued, mutually satisfactory 
dealings between labor and management. 

But education can make a contribution, through 
imparting understanding and cultivating an atti- 
tude favorable to harmonious relationships. More 
than anywhere else this needs to be carried on at 
the university level. The universities get the men 
and women who will be the leaders just before 
they enter upon their life’s work. These institu- 
tions are best equipped to conduct adult education 
programs and the research, which is as vital to 
social progress as it is to industrial progress. 
Effort and money expended upon labor education 





' Data are from transcript of the address delivered by Dr. Edwin E. Witte 
at the Univers'ty Labor Education Conference and United States Depart- 
ment of Labor press release, dated May 28, 1947. 


has promise of a return greater than almost any 
other expenditure. ; 

A complete labor education program for a unj. 
versity worthy of the name includes research, 
resident instruction, and workers’ and other form; 
of adult education. Of these, workers’ educatioy 
is, in many respects, the most difficult but as im. 
portant as any other. The university’s responsi. 
bilities for workers’ education are very clear, but 
what they can and should do in this field depends 
very largely upon what labor wants and expects, 
Such education can be developed:soundly only 
through cooperation between the universities and 
organized labor, with guidance afforded by such 
an agency as the United States Department of 
Labor. Unless that Department is enabled to 
provide adequately that guidance, the develop- 
ment of workers’ education will be retarded seri- 
ously. But whether temporarily retarded or not, 
Dr. Witte expressed the belief that workers’ edu- 
cation has a great future in this country, because 
it serves a vital need. 


Labor Education 


In the use of the term “‘the university,” reference 
was made to all educational institutions to which 
the name is commonly applied. The speaker 
added that the university in the United States is 
a distinctive institution in that it has a strongly 
vocational aspect. Graduates are prepared for 
leadership among the people and not for a life 
apart from them. 

“Labor education” has at least two meanings. 
In a narrow sense, it is identical with “‘workers’ 
education.’’ Properly, the term also may be 
used to include all teaching and research dealing 
with industrial relations and the problems growing 
out of the employment contract. Such education 
is concerned with the education of workers ‘“‘to 
equip them to function effectively as union mem- 
bers and citizens” ? and also to acquaint students, 
whatever homes they come from and whatever 
work they may be preparing themselves to under- 
take, with current labor problems. Included 1s 
technical training for a limited number of univer- 
sity students to qualify them for specialized 
positions with unions, management, and the gov- 
ernment in dealing with labor and labor-relations 





* Source: Labor Education in the Universities, by Caroline Ware, New 
York, American Labor Education Service, Inc., 1946 
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problems. More important is less specialized 
education to give all university students and as 
many adults as are interested some appreciation 
and understanding of labor problems. Such edu- 
cation is to prepare students to deal more intelli- 
gently with labor problems, both as citizens and in 
their own vocations. 

Few will question that labor education in the 
broad sense of the term is a proper function of the 
university. Labor problems are among the most 
pressing of all the domestic problems of this coun- 
try. They enter quite importantly even into 
international relations and the preservation of 
world peace. Nor are they of merely passing 
concern. Already success in business depends 
fully as much upon the way labor relations matters 
are handled as upon financing, marketing, and 
technical efficiency. This is an age in which 
ability to lead men counts for at least as much 
as ability to muster and combine capital. From 
the public point of view—which is that of the 
university—labor problems are vital, because 
workers constitute the largest element in the 
population and labor difficulties quite often are 
a menace to the entire economy. 

Quite naturally, many people, not themselves 
workers, long for a solution of the labor problem. 
They would like to see this problem solved onée 
and for all. So they seek a magic formula which 
will avoid labor troubles for all time to come. 
Satisfactory labor relations cannot be decreed or 
legislated. They must be developed within the 
shop and between the parties themselves. To that 
end, it is vital to have a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the other fellow’s problems and, above all, 
an earnest desire to get along. An attitude on 
the part of labor, management, and the public 
which will minimize industrial strife can be hoped 
for only if there is understanding and tolerance. 
It is here that labor education fits in. Its pri- 
mary function is to foster understanding and to 
promote the discovery and dissemination of truth. 
Although education is not a magic formula which 


will solve all labor problems, by promoting under- 


standing it should be helpful in gradually bringing 
about improvement and progress. 

Labor education in the universities along the 
broad lines outlined is of benefit alike to manage- 
ment, labor, and the public. Management draws 
heavily upon the universities for its technical and 
executivepersonnei. Mostofthe university trained 


men who go into industry will have something to 
do with labor, at least some time during their 
careers. Generally, the more they. know about 
labor the more valuable they will be to manage- 
ment. It is to labor’s interest also that pros- 
pective business and professional men and still 
more the future executives of industry should 
understand the aspirations of labor and _ its 
problems. 

Neither labor nor management should expect 
the universities to become propaganda agencies 
for their point of view. The universities become 
untrue to their ideal of seeking and disseminating 
truth by becoming propagandists for either side. 
On subjects as controversial as are many of the 
issues in labor relations, views held by the best 
informed specialists will often differ. The uni- 
versities cannot give the answers to many of the 
problems presented. By fearlessly presenting 
the facts as impartially as they can, and by ana- 
lyzing issues even if they cannot answer them, 
university men teaching labor economics can make 
an important contribution toward the better 
understanding which is vital to improved labor 
relations. 


Since World War II ended, university enroll- 
ments have risen to more than 50 percent above 
the prewar peak, Dr. Witte stated. Practically 
everywhere enrollment in economics is increasing 
more rapidly than the total university enrollment. 
No courses in economics are more popular than 
those in labor. This development was fore- 
shadowed in 1944. At that time the Armed 
Forces Institute (headquarters in Madison) sub- 
mitted a questionnaire to the half million men and 
women in the armed forces who were then taking 
correspondence work through the Institute, re- 
garding the educational program they wished to 
pursue after release from the service. The an- 
swers to this questionnaire revealed that indus- 
trial relations ranked below only engineering and 
accounting in the choices of the service men and 
women who were thinking of college education. 
This great interest in labor relations appears to 
be continuing—at least enrollments in labor courses 
continue to increase by leaps and bounds. 

In the exaggerated vocational expectations of 
many of the students enrolled in labor courses lies 
the major danger connected with the greatly 
increased enrollments in these courses. There are 
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opportuhities for professional employment in labor 
relations in industry, organized labor, and govern- 
ment. The many special lines of work which 
exist in this field have been set forth in a recent 
publication ® of the Minnesota Industrial Rela- 
tions Center. But there are nowhere in sight 
anywhere near the number of jobs which the 
students now enrolled are hoping to find in labor 
relations. 


Training for a professional career in labor rela- 
tions or labor research has its proper place in the 
universities. It is his belief that even this training 
should not be too specialized. It should, of course, 
include the technical, but in large part it calls for 
broad education in fundamentals, which are no less 
useful for a career in this field than in many other 
vocations. The biggest job the universities have 
to do in resident labor instruction is not to train 
specialists, but to give all students an appreciation 
of the problems confronting labor and some 
acquaintance with the best present thought and 
practices in labor-management relations. 

Many universities are confronted with the 
problem of trying to coordinate their widely 
scattered courses into something like a unified 
program of labor education. No single college 
discipline can encompass all that should be known 
about labor relations. Each group when it first 
takes up work in this field believes that it has the 
clue to the solution of all labor problems and is 
unaware of all work done by others who have had 
another approach. 

The need for coordination in the widely scattere 
labor courses which have developed on so many 
campuses was one factor accounting for a rapid 
increase in labor relations institutes connected 
with universities. Another was the realization by 
legislatures and trustees that labor relations prob- 
lems are among the major domestic issues which 
our country must solve. In some cases, this was 
merely a feeling that something must be done for 
labor; in others, a hope that something might be 
done to labor, not by strong arm tactics but in 
getting the workers to think “right,’’ Dr. Witte 
stated. 

Most of the new labor relations institutes (and 
they have varying names) give few resident 
courses of their own and few grant special degrees 





* Bource: Jobs in Industrial Relations, University of Minnesota, Industrial 
Relations Center, Minneapolis, 1946. (Release No. 2.) 


or certificates. But all, or nearly all, attempt to 
bring together the offerings to resident students 
in a unified program and promote new courses 
where there are gaps. Most of them also con. 
template off-campus instruction for labor and 


management, either separately or jointly. It js 
perhaps in relation to research that the institutes 
have the most ambitious programs. 

The establishment of the labor relations insti- 
tutes is regarded by Dr. Witte as an important 
step forward. While there is some froth in the 
labor relations institutes, they have real substance. 
Most helpful is the fact that all of them appear to 
have sound and imaginative leadership. Propa- 
ganda has no proper place in university labor 
education, whether it be designed to serve one 
side or the other. The labor relations institutes 
must serve truth, not a cause; educate, not propa- 
gandize. Fortunately this has been realized by 
those who are running the institutes, even though 
the original promoters had other concepts. 


Workers’ Education 


That workers’ education is an educational serv- 
ice which the universities should render is fairly 
obvious, Dr. Witte continued. The labor unions 
now have a membership of 15 million Americans— 
approximately one-half of all production and 
clerical workers in industries in which unions make 
a serious attempt to organize all such workers. 
Of all organizations concerned with economic 
matters, they have by far the largest constituency. 
Clearly such a large group of citizens is entitled 
to get service from the universities on the same 
basis as other groups. This means the educa- 
tional service they want, provided that what they 
want is the truth and that the universities are 
free from union or other outside dictation in their 


Long before the New Deal, the labor unions 
were recognized in American law not only as law- 
ful organizations but as socially useful organiza- 
tions. Unions are entitled to the educational 
services of the universities, particularly the tax- 
supported institutions, no less than the bankers, 
the trade associations, the cooperatives, and other 
business and agricultural organizations. 

Increasingly, the labor unions are seeking edu- 
cational services from the universities. While 
many unions maintain their own educational de- 
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ents, they also call upon the universities 
forservices. There is still much suspicion on both 
sides. The universities and their governing boards 
are properly concerned lest they be utilized as 
propaganda agencies by the unions. The unions 
often distrust the disinterestedness of the univer- 
sity instruction. Certain workers’ education 
classes and institutes conducted by universities 
have proved satisfactory both to the universities 
and the unions. On the other hand, many work- 
ers’ educational programs have been discontinued 
or at this time face serious difficulties. 

Although its beginnings in this country date 
back nearly a quarter century and in England 40 
years, university workers’ education is still dis- 
tinctly experimental. Many questions regarding 
the most effective way of conducting workers’ 
education classes and institutes under university 
auspices will have to await further experience for 
definite answers. 


In conclusion, Dr. Witte discussed certain doubts 
concerning workers’ education and gave his views 
on these subjects. He stated that his views 
were based upon limited observations only. 
The first basic doubt concerns the propriety of 
tax-supported universities engaging in union 
education at all. Skeptics who express this 
doubt distinguish between workers’ education 
conducted for all workers and workers’ education 
conducted under contracts with unions and with 
enrollments limited to union members. There 
is just as valid a reason for institutes and adult 
education classes for union stewards and bargain- 
ing committee members as there is for bankers 
institutes, foremen’s classes, conferences of per- 
sonnel men, the officers of cooperatives, and the 
like. All are legitimate and a proper function of 
universities. 

Much of the opposition to workers’ education 
conducted by universities can be avoided if 
institutes and classes are open to any one who 
wishes to enroll. Public education cannot flourish 
in secret sessions and behind closed doors and all 
appearance that workers’ education is thus 
conducted needs to be guarded against. 

Next is the question whether labor and manage- 
ment representatives should be kept apart or 
brought together. A plausible case can be made 
for the position that, since a basic purpose in 
all labor education is the development of under- 


standing and tolerance, labor and management 
should be brought together on all possible occa- 
sions. Probably more experimentation is needed 
with both types of classes in the workers’ educa- 
tion field. Universities should undertake to bring 
leaders of labor and management together for 
conferences to discuss problems in which both are 
interested. Whether at lower levels there should 
be mixed groups is much more doubtful. Dr. 
Witte would like to see experimentation with both 
types. But the classes must draw students to be 
of any value, which means that universities 
should set them up as the clientele wants them 
to be organized. 

Related to the issue of joint labor-management 
education is the objection that management has 
not been consulted on workers’ education. This 
objection, Dr. Witte believes, fails to take account 
of the distinction between ‘‘labor education’’ in 
the sense of workers’ education and labor educa- 
tion in the broader meaning of the term. Manage- 
ment, of course, should be consulted about all 
types of business and management education. 
It also should be consulted on joint labor-manage- 
ment conferences and institutes, either separately 
or jointly with labor. But Dr. Witte believes it 
to be a grave mistake for management to insist 
upon representation on governing or even advisory 
boards concerned with workers’ education. It 
is nO more appropriate that management should 
have a voice in the control of workers’ education 
than that labor should share in the control of 
institutes and classes for foremen, personne! 
managers, and business executives. 

Another doubt of well-meaning but skeptical 
people in authority concerns courses to be taught, 
their content, and the persons who should teach 
these courses. It is clear that the university 
cannot teach falsehoods or propaganda. It is 
equally clear that any adult education program 
can succeed only if it offers the subjects that are 
wanted by the student, since attendance is wholly 
voluntary. It is proper to discuss the programs 
to be offered with the interested unions, and if no 
mutually agreeable program can be worked out it 
is best to drop the project. The conduct of 
classes, the content of lectures, and the selection 
of instructors must be left exclusively to the 
universities. They are in the strongest position 
when they select the faculty from their own staff, 
but it is legitimate to utilize members of educa- 
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tional departments of unions if necessary, provided 
that the University makes the selection. 

Dr. Witte advocated that nonresidents and 
residents alike should be free to attend workers’ 
education courses in State universities. The test 
is to show that workers’ education institutes serve 
many residents. Kis still more important that 


the workers’ education program shall have the 
vigorous support of the unions of the State. 
Without it, no State university can hope to operate 
a workers’ education program, however much it 
may be applauded by international unions and 
outsiders. 





Summary Report: 
OWMR Advisory Board 


As tue Advisory Board of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion was about to 
complete its wartime and emergency assignments, 
the members made a report to the President on the 
Board’s work.' The report, which was issued by 
the White House on April 27, 1947, states that 
the Advisory Board has been “a contributing 
factor in arriving at many decisions that were of 
vital importance to the military, naval, and 
economic structure of the Nation, to the prosecu- 
tion of the war, and to the solution of problems of 
reconversion.”’ 

The agency was stated to be unique in that it 
was of widely representative character, an ad- 





1 Bource: White House release dated April 26, 1947. 


visory board provided for by law (the War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Act of 1944 *), 
and that the 12 members were appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The report pointed to “the tremen- 
dous possibilities for the future in such an organiza- 
tion as an agency of government.” 

The Board stated that ‘one of the sources of its 
strength is the fact that it was purely advisory in 
character and worked without any direct pub- 
licity.’”’ On occasions when the Board recom- 
mended publicity, it was authorized and released 
by the Director of the OWMR or by the President. 


The guaranteed wage was among the important 
subjects considered by the Advisory Board on 
which recommendations were made. Appendixes 
C and F of the published study by the Advisory 
Board on guaranteed wages are being reprinted 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics as Bulletins 
906 and 907. 





2 A brief summary of this law was given in Monthly Labor Review, Jan- 
uary 1945 (p. 120). 
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Summaries of Special Reports 





Man-Hours Expended per Unit: 
Selected Construction Machinery, 
1939 to 1945' 


IN THE PRODUCTION of selected types of construc- 
tion machinery, average man-hours expended per 
unit ? increased approximately 7 percent from 1939 
to 1945, according to reports submitted to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by 39 major producers 
of construction machinery, who operated approxi- 
mately 90 individual establishments, which in- 
cluded almost all the largest plants in the country. 

Between 1939 and 1941, when there were great 
increases in the production of all types of con- 
struction machinery, the average unit man-hour 
requirements for all reported products decreased 
several percent. After 1942, a complexity of 
problems, stemming mainly from wartime condi- 
tions, exerted an unfavorable influence upon out- 
put per man-hour, and the composite index rose 
steadily year by year through 1945. 

Indexes compiled to represent trends in direct 
production labor (chiefly machining, metal-fabri- 
cation, subassembly, assembly, and finishing oper- 
ations), reflected a somewhat different trend than 
those which covered all factory labor (including 
overhead and service functions). The combined 
index of direct production labor requirements per 
unit for all reported products dipped slightly be- 
tween 1939 and 1940, rose somewhat during the 
next 3 years, and then declined approximately 
one point each year thereafter, with the 1945 level 
only 1 percent above the 1939 base. Thus, the 7 
percent increase for all production labor resulted 
primarily from the increase in units expended for 
indirect labor. 


1 Prepared by George E. Sadler under the direction of James M. Silberman 
in the Productivity and Technological Developments Division of the Bu- 
reau’s Employment and Occupational Outlook Branch. This article is a 
summary of a report mimeographed in which additional details are given. 

* Per unit refers to the individual machine manufactured. 





Method and Coverage 


This study is based on direct reports from 
manufacturers showing the average number of 
man-hours per unit expended during a series of 
years in the production of specified standardized 
models of the major types of construction ma- 
chinery. A program of reporting was developed 
with the active participation of the industry, and 
methods of procedure were established after ex- 
tensive discussions with officials of many estab- 
lishments producing construction machinery. 

All establishments included in the sample were 
visited by Bureau field representatives, who ob- 
tained the cooperation of the companies in sub- 
mitting reports and who collected information 
regarding changes in conditions at each reporting 
plant which significantly affected unit man-hour 
requirements. 

A total of 84 companies, which operated about 
150 establishments and accounted for all but a 
small portion of the industry’s output, were in- 
cluded in the initial sample. <A total of 52 accept- 
able product reports was obtained from 39 partici- 
pating companies, operating some 90 establish- 
ments. These companies produced about 60 
percent of all construction machinery manufac- 
tured during the period September 1944 to July 
1945. 

It is the Bureau’s intention to extend the indexes 
presented in this report on a continuing annual 


basis. 


Product sample: The majority of the establish- 
ments in the construction machinery industry 
are small- or medium-sized plants which produce 
a number of related products. Some of them 
produce only a line of models of one product; 
other large organizations manufacture a wide 
range of products including not only construction 
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machinery but also industrial equipment and 
agricultural machinery as well.’ 

A total of 23 products was selected to represent 
the output of the construction machinery industry. 
This consists mainly of heavy equipment used in 
various construction operations—all of which 
require extensive” mechanization. Track-laying 
tractors, which form the principal type of motive 
power for construction machinery that is not self- 
propelled, were also included. 

In selecting specific machines to represent the 
output of the industry, those which were the most 
important from the standpoint of volume of pro- 
duction and widespread use were chosen. All 
classes of custom-manufactured machines were 
excluded, as comparable productivity data could 
not be collected. The sample included the largest 
volume standardized models of such principal 
machines as bulldozers, hauling scrapers, motor 
graders, self-propelled and tamping rollers, power 
shovels, tractor-mounted shovels, ditchers, port- 
able loaders, concrete mixers and pavers, rock 
crushers, and track-laying tractors. The ma- 
chines included in the sample represent approxi- 
mately nine-tenths of the production volume of 
the industry. 





* Half of the firms reporting man-hour data to the Bureau reported on two 
products; the other half was equally divided between companies reporting 
only on one item and those reporting on three or more. 












Indexes: In compiling the separate product 
indexes, each company’s unit man-hours expended 
were weighted by the company’s average annua! 
output of the specified type of construction ma. 
chinery during the 1939-45 period. The product 
indexes were then combined into an industry 
index, each product being weighted by the tota| 
value produced by all companies in the industry 
during the period June 1945 to September 1946. 

The indexes thus compiled represent the average 
of the trends in man-hours expended as reported 
by the participating companies. However, as year- 
to-year changes in the level of production of the 
reporting companies were not taken into consider- 
ation, the indexes do not reflect variations in the 
average level of man-hours expended which were 
caused solely by shifts in the relative volume of 
output accounted for by plants operating at 
different efficiency levels. Available data were not 
considered adequate for the reliable measurement 
of the effect of such shifts. 


Analysis of Trends 


In 1945, the index for direct labor expended 
per unit for the manufacture of all products 
studied was only 1 percent above its 1939 base, 
whereas the index of total factory man-hours (both 
direct and indirect) was 6.6 percent higher than in 
the base year (see table). 


Indexes of unit man-hours expended in producing selected types of construction machinery, by type of product and of labor 
and by year, 1989-45 

















[1939 = 100] 
All- factory: Direct and indirect labor ! Direct labor 2 
Type of product 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1959 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

BS 100.0 | 99.1 97.8 | 99.6) 103.0 | 104.9 | 106.6 | 100.0; 99.3 | 100.0 | 101.1 | 103.1 | 101.8) 101.1 
i cesinmmat eel 100.0 | 90.2) 91.2] 91.0) 946) 90.1 | 101.3 | 100.0 | 100.0) 946) 904.2) 969) 96.9 96. 4 
Tractor attachments eae 100.0 | 99.9 | 107.0 | 110.9 | 110.5 | 111.7 | 113.4 | 100.0 | 101.3 | 102.5 | 103.8 | 105.3 | 104.9 104.8 
, sheepfoot roller. ............. otbndneneanil 100.0 | 100.5 | 105.7 | 110.4 | 113.8 | 118.6 | 116.4 | 100.0 | 100.4 | 105.9 | 110.3 | 115.9 | 119.7 115.5 

Di portable bucket loader_................... 100.0 | 87.6) 94.7 00.8 | 106.4} 95.0; 981/ 100.0; 93.0) 99.3) 9.5) 93.6 79.2 78.2 
Power shovel DP iidiarenegaongtennsnthedseeaedil 100.0 | 98.4; 99.9) 97.8) 97.4) 95.4] 95.4] 100.0; 98.6) 101.3) 10226; 99.8) 96.0 95.8 
otor EEE ee ee $100.0 |* 107.4 |* 109.2 |§ 119.1 |5 126.2 |* 140.2 |§ 150.8 |* 100.0 | 100.0 |* 106.3 |* 110.2 | 114.9 |® 112.9 | # 112.5 
TELLTALE LS ee 100.0 | 93.9 | 90.6] 92.5) 103.2; 99.9 | 105.3) 100.0} 93.3; 89.9) 91.7) 95.2| 945 101.0 
, Jaw and roll... 100.0 | 94.8 | 103.7 | 109.5 | 132.2 | 126.0 | 123.0 | 100.0 | 96.2) 104.8 | 107.8 | 125.3 | 128.1 124.2 
Concrete mixers, pavers, ‘and finishers............. 100.0 | 95.8 | 104.0 | 102.6 | 105.8 | 107.7 | 114.0] 100.0 | 96.2/ 98.6; 99.1 | 102.4 100.2; 102.6 
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The differences between the indexes reflect wide 
variations in man-hours expended for indirect 
jabor reported by most companies. In contrast, 
there was a rough over-all balance between those 
influences which tended to reduce and those which 
tended to increase unit man-hours expended for 
production operations classified as direct labor. 
On the one hand, decreases in the time required to 
perform given machine and assembly operations 
were made possible by the installation of new and 
more efficient machinery and by the introduction 
of large-scale manufacturing methods. On the 
other, losses in manufacturing efficiency resulted 
from widespread recruitment of inexperienced 
workers, dislocations in production caused by 
machine break-downs and shortages of materials 
and components, and other difficulties peculiar to 
wartime operation. 


Individual Products 


There were marked differences in the direction 
and extent of changes in the indexes for individual 
products.‘ 

The indexes for tractors, rollers, and ditchers 
showed substantial reductions during the period 
1939 to 1942, chiefly as a result of applying large- 
scale production methods to these machines—all 
manufactured in unprecedentedly large numbers 
during these years. The sharp rises in the indexes 
during the later years were the result, in part, of 
reductions in production levels, and in part, of 
more general unfavorable influences. 

The relative stability of the index for power 
shovels, as contrasted with tractors, ditchers, and 
rollers, was probably caused largely by the fact 
that power shovels were never produced by line- 
production methods, although lot sizes were 
increased considerably, and manufacturing tech- 
niques weré improved and standardized as output 
rose. 

Although the production of concrete machinery, 
graders, crushers, and scrapers increased rapidly 
from 1939 to 1941, after the latter year the manu- 
facture of concrete machinery and crushers was 
virtually discontinued, and the output of graders 
and scrapers was reduced substantially. This 





* Representatives of the Bureau discussed the trends for the various prod- 
ucts with officials of the companies which submitted reports, in order to 
interpret the changes in man-hours expended in terms of the factors affecting 
productive efficiency. 

More general conditions, which affected all producers of construction 
machinery, irrespective of product, are discussed on p. 46. 


reduction in level of output was probably one of 
the most important factors leading to the increase 
in unit man-hour expended for these items, as 
reflected in the indexes for the period 1941 to 1945. 

Difficulties in welding, alignment, and assembly 
contributed to the rise in man-hours expended in 
the production of graders, scrapers, tractor attach- 
ments, and some other products requiring exten- 
sive shaping, welding, and other structural work 
with sheet and bar stock. It was reported to be 
difficult to prevent rises in unit man-hours ex- 
pended for this work, even with large increases in 
lot sizes. This problem was especially trouble- 
some in the production of motcr graders, which 
were generally converted during the period studied 
from bolted and riveted, to welded, structural 
assembly. Motor graders require extremely care- 
ful alignment of frame and structure to the axles, 
the driving mechanism, and the carriage; and for 
proper functioning and durability the entire 
assembly must be free of internal stress of the 
type which often results from improper welding. 
As a consequence, the application of welding to 
these machines presented unique problems. 

The greatest increase in man-hours expended 
between 1939 and 1945 among the products sur- 
veyed was reported for motor graders. This 
appears to have been caused by a combination of 
many factors. In contrast to the situation with 
most of the other products, design changes appear 
to have been important in the case of motor 
graders. Several companies effected design 
changes between 1939 and 1941, and again in 
1945, which significantly increased unit man-hours 
expended. The major changes were increases in 
size and weight, full-floating rear axle (essentially 
an axle within an axle), and high-arch axle clear- 
ance. ‘The consensus of grader manufacturers who 
introduced such changes was that they increased 
unit man-hours expended approximately 5 per- 
cent during the 1939-41 period, and not less than 
10 percent between 1944 and 1945. Companies 
which did not introduce any major changes be- 
tween 1944 and 1945 did not report similar in- 
creases in unit man-hours expended. 

Producers of motor graders also reported that 
increases in unit man-hours expended were caused 
by the many substitutions of materials, parts, and 
components resulting from wartime shortages and 
use limitations. Each necessary substitution in- 
volved reengineering of components, new machine 
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set-ups, and in some instances the training of 
operators to handle and work the substitute 
materials. One company reported that it was 
necessary to make a thousand changes of this type 
during the war period. Idle time because of 
materials shortages—a factor common to many 
companies duriffy.the period studied—was re- 
ported by two producers of motor graders as 
having been a particularly severe handicap to the 
maintenance of stable unit man-hours expended. 
In both of these establishments, the increase in 
unit man-hours expended resulting from idle time 
was reflected in the indirect or factory overhead 
man-hour charges, rather than in direct production 
labor time, since all idle time was charged to the 
overhead accounts. 

The unfavorable unit man-hour experience 
reported for the manufacture of motor graders, 
scrapers, concrete machinery, and crushers during 
virtually the entire period also reflected, in part, 
the diversion of a major portion of plant facilities 
to the manufacture of other products when output 
of these types of construction machines was 
curtailed during the war. In some instances, the 
new items were completely unrelated to the 
company’s normal line. The limited production 
of regular items during this period was often 
confined to the least efficient equipment, with 
correspondingly high unit man-hours expended. 

A factor which was especially important for 
producers of crushers was the poor quality of 
castings available during the war years. Report- 
ing companies indicated that a great deal of 
machining time was wasted when flaws appeared 
in castings, often after machining had progressed 
substantially or, in some instances, had been 
almost completed. This is probably the chief 
explanation for the unusually large increase in 
direct man-hours expended per unit for these 
machines, as a very substantial part of the total 
time required for crusher manufacture is devoted 


to the machining of large castings. 
Factors Making for Efficiency ° 
A number of factors affecting production 


efficiency during the period 1939 to 1945 tended 
to have sharply divergent effects upon average 





5 No attempt has been made to assign quantitative values to any of the 
factors affecting productivity. Such an evaluation would require extensive 
investigation, and the question is outside the scope of the present study. 


unit man-hours expended. In general, the varying 
trends in both total and direct man-hours ey. 
pended reflected different combinations of facto, 
for each product or plant. For the industry as , 
whole, factors tending to increase efficiency 
predominated during the period 1939 to 1941. 

In 1939, the industry was operating at an un- 
usually low level and almost all plants rapidly 
expanded their production during the defense 
construction period. After 1941, production of 
some major items continued to expand very 
rapidly, but the output of other important types 
decreased. During the last half of 1945 produc- 
tion of the types of construction machinery essen- 
tial to combat declined or leveled off, while output 
of other items, such as concrete machinery and 
crushers, expanded rapidly. The trends in unit 
man-hours expended for the products of the in- 
dustry were significantly affected by these pro- 
duction trends. 

The large contracts placed by the armed 
services for relatively standardized products 
enabled construction machinery manufacturers to 
increase .lot sizes and lengthen production runs. 
Job set-up time per unit of output was decreased 
and labor-saving jigs and fixtures were utilized 
more extensively. With fewer production inter- 
ruptions and machine set-up changes, increased 
production efficiency was achieved. With in- 
creased volume of output, both direct and indirect 
unit man-hours expended were reduced, especially 
the latter. 

Many companies expanded their plants, particu- 
larly between 1940 and 1943, with additions 
ranging from a few new machines or a new depart- 
ment to the construction of new facilities which 
resulted in four- and five-fold increases in capacity. 
Such expansions generally brought about lowered 
unit man-hours expended after a period of adjust- 
ment. A few companies with rapidly expanding 
production were able to shift from job to line-type 
production, with significant increases in efficiency. 
Almost all the establishments made some changes 
in plant, equipment, or work methods which 
tended to increase productive efficiency for some 
or all of their operations. 

The favorable effects on industry efficiency 
resulting from large scale output and concentra- 
tion on standardized models remained in effect in 
most establishments until mid-year 1945. After 
that period, in the majority of the plants cut- 
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ying J packs in contracts for the armed services resulted 
3 ex- @ jp disruptions of production, decreased lot sizes, 
actors HF and the return to job-type production, with at- 
Y 88 a H® iendant loss of earlier gains. The standardization 
lency ible for armed services contracts was usually 
“ not practicable for civilian production. Some of 











n un- the wartime gains remained, however, since 
apidly practically all of the new machinery and equip- 
efense ment introduced early in the war could be used ‘to 
on of 7% some advantage even after contract cancellations 


very 7 reduced the scale of output. 


types 

oduc- [§ pactors Lowering Efficiency 

essen- 

utput Especially after 1941, various unfavorable 
y and #@ influences offset, to a great extent, the gains in 
| unit #% production efficiency made possible by large vol- 
16 in- ume manufacture of standardized items. The 


pro- #% most important of these problems was generally 
reported to be the loss of experienced personnel 


rmed and the necessary recruitment of large numbers of 
ducts [— workers new to the labor market. This decline 
rs to [% was rendered more serious by the greatly increased 
runs. turn-over and absenteeism characteristic of the 
sased 7% war period, which caused extensive dislocations in 
lized J§ production—costly in terms of labor time. The 
nter- % average experience and skill of the work force was 
ased —% stated to have decreased continually after 1942. 


in- {§ Accompanying the loss in efficiency of the work 


irect [§ force was a parallel decline in experience of the 
ially § supervisory staffs, brought about when wartime 
expansions in production forced managements to 
ticu- [% spread supervisory staffs over wider areas and 
ions §§ rapidly upgrade and train large numbers of men. 
art- The decline in experience and skill of the work 


hich &§ force commonly was reflected in both direct and 
sity. indirect unit man-hours expended. Inexperienced 
ered #% workmen produced less than the men they re- 
ust- 9% placed, and caused a higher proportion of spoilage. 
ling Indirect man-hours were increased by the necessity 
ype for more detailed supervision, wider inspection 
acy. for quality control, and additional set-up men, as 
iges many jobs were frequently simplified, and new 
uich §§ workers were not expected to set up their machines. 
me Increased functions and new personnel in the 

shipping, storing, and receiving departments and 
ncy @ in handling materials also contributed to higher 


cases these difficulties resulted in actual disrup- 
tions of production and idle working time; but 
more commonly they brought about increases in 
the labor time necessary to procure and handle the 
materials received spasmodically. Additions to 
engineering, supervisory, and labor time were 
necessary to provide and utilize substitute mate- 
rials, maintain quality standards, and readjust 
work methods and operating schedules. The 
problems created by materials and parts shortages 
became unusually severe in 1945, especially after 
the lifting of Government controls, and had un- 
favorable effects on unit labor requirements dur- 
ing the latter half of the year. 

In isolated instances, the major portion of the 
plant’s facilities was converted to production of 
military items of various types completely unre- 
lated to the company’s regular line of products, 
and the latter were produced only in limited 
quantities on the least efficient equipment, with 
resulting high unit man-hours expended. 

Maintenance requirements, and with them the 
level of indirect unit man-hours, were increased 
by around-the-clock operation of machines, to- 
gether with frequent improper handling by 
inexperienced operators. Increased supervisory 
and tool set-up time also added to indirect unit 
man-hours expended, and sharp increases in 
inspection were necessary in many plants to 
maintain quality standards. Plant protection in 
all establishments was greatly expanded during 
the war. Production, materials, and tools-control 
staffs were necessarily enlarged, and in some 
instances departments for these functions were 
initiated for the first time during the war period. 

There was an intangible but highly significant 
influence at work during the war period which 
exerted a general effect upon all companies, regard- 
less of any other combination of circumstances. 
The major emphasis was necessarily placed upon 
maximizing production, without regard to cost or 
specific operational efficiency. Industry was there- 
fore forced to abandon the cost-consciousness which 
constituted an integral part of normal operations. 
As an inevitable consequence, efficiency was 
adversely affected. In many individual instances 
company managements, knowing that increases 





ira- unit man-hours expended. in production above existing high levels could be 
; 10 After 1941, materials and parts shortages and _ effected oniy at, the expense of efficiency, were 
ter delivery delays tended to cause decreases in nevertheless forced to increase their output to 
ut- production efficiency in many plants. In some fill military requirements. 
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Changes in Production Methods 


Over reasonable periods of time, changes in 
machinery and production methods generally con- 
stitute the most important of the factors affecting 
the level of man-hours expended. The effect of 
such changes wa particularly important during 
the period 1939 to 1945, since the war procure- 
ment program brought about unprecedentedly 
rapid and extensive introduction of new equip- 
ment and fabrication techniques. Although the 
over-all trend in unit man-hours expended was 
unfavorable during the war period because of 
other factors, the improvements in equipment and 
work methods served to prevent much sharper 
declines than were actually experienced. More- 
over, unlike some of the temporary wartime 
influences, they may be expected to have a con- 
tinuing effect. 

The production methods used by most of the 
establishments in the industry are determined by 
the peculiarities of product demand. Much con- 
struction machinery is designed and produced to 
meet individual customer specifications, initially 
determined by the type, size, and scope of projects 
upon which the contractor who orders the equip- 
ment is engaged. Furthermore, purchases of 
construction equipment reflect the seasonality of 
construction work. As a consequence, the tradi- 
tional pattern of production for many important 
items of equipment has been to manufacture 
small numbers on a job-lot basis. Most manu- 
facturers carry in their line a wide number of 
models to meet the varying requirements of dif- 
ferent customers. The companies manufacture 
listed models, modifications of listed models, new 
models, or entirely new types of products as 
orders are received. However, a significant mi- 
nority of the establishments in the industry, par- 
ticularly very large plants, have standardized 
some large-volume items sufficiently to warrant 
the introduction of line-type production and as- 
sembly methods. A number of medium-sized 
plants limit their output to the product lines 
listed in their catalogs, making only minor modi- 
fications when requested by purchasers, often at 
modification stations after assembly has been 
completed. 

There were sharp variations between different 
establishments in the extent and type of changes 


in production equipment and production methods. 
About a fourth of the plants giving information 
had made relatively minor improvements, con- 
sisting chiefly of the replacement of a few out- 
moded machines or of equipment of limited 
capacity. 

Almost half of the reporting establishments 
indicated that increases in volume of orders had 
necessitated substantial plant expansions, involv- 
ing the addition of new buildings or additional] 
floor space, and the acquisition of a large amount 
of new machinery and equipment. Many of 
these plants also made changes in lay-out, work 
flow, and functional organization, including the 
centralization of tool-making, tool-control, and 
maintenance functions, and the addition of pro- 
duction- and materials-control systems. The 
basic work methods in these plants, however, 
were not changed substantially, although lot 
sizes were often increased. Two-thirds of these 
companies were essentially job-lot producers, and 
the remainder used line-assembly methods before 
and after their wartime expansions. 

In the remaining plants, wartime expansion 
resulted in significant modifications in all phases 
of plant operation. Large amounts of new ma- 
chinery were procured to replace older machines 
and to equip expanded plant facilities. Gener- 
ally, machinery was rearranged so that operations 
were centralized, work flowed more smoothly, and 
less handling was required. In some plants, elab- 
orate production-control systems were introduced 
or existing control systems revised. Maintenance 
and tool departments were reorganized and cen- 
tralized for more efficient service, and stock and 
shipping departments were expanded. In each 
of these plants, machining, metal fabrication work, 
subassembly, and final assembly for some prod- 
ucts had been changed over from job-lot methods 
to semi-line or line-type production. This change- 
over was made possible by war orders for large 
volumes of relatively standardized items. 

The introduction of new machine tools was un- 
doubtedly the most important single type of 
equipment change during the period studied. In 
almost all instances the new tools were of the latest 
and most efficient types, capable of working faster 
and to closer tolerances. Most of the new ma- 


* Bureau agents obtained detailed information covering changes in ma- 
chinery, plant organization, and work methods during the period studied 
from a group of approximately 30 establishments which reported data on 
unit-hours expended. 
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chines were general-purpose types, because of the 
flexibility of operations required in this industry. 
In several plants, however, a few high-production, 
special-purpose machines were acquired. 

Aside from such new machines, the most uni- 


* versally-reported development was the introduc- 


tion of carbide-tipped cutting tools. The appli- 
cation of such tools made possible operations at 
higher speeds, with resulting reductions in time 
requirements for specific operations ranging from 
a tenth to a half or more. All plants reporting 
changes in equipment or work methods indicated 
that carbide-tipped tools were being introduced, 
either on existing machine tools or on new ma- 
chines purchased to replace old equipment. 

There were many examples of improvements 
in materials-handling equipment. Electric lift 
trucks, fork trucks, and stackers had been intro- 
duced by eight companies to replace hand lift 
trucks and hand stacking. Four companies re- 

that electric hoists had been installed 
throughout the plant to replace hand chain hoists 
used in handling materials and work in process, 
with resulting decrease in time required to move 
materials and reduction of operator fatigue. 
Overhead traveling cranes had been installed 
in certain instances to handle parts and materials 
formerly moved on the floor on skids or trucks, 
with resulting improvement in efficiency, reduc- 
tion in operator effort, and gain in clear floor 
space. Derricks and crawler cranes had been 
applied to facilitate movement of stock in outdoor 
storage yards. 

There were several important developments in 
metal fabricating and assembly work. A number 
of plants reported the introduction of jigs and 
positioners for welding, with increases in quality 
of output and reductions in time which were 
reported to range up to 75 percent. Automatic 
welding equipment had also been introduced in a 
few plants for straight-line weiding. All estab- 
lishments using automatic welding equipment 
indicated that the resulting work was better and 
that significant savings in time were achieved. 
Other companies planned to install such equip- 
ment in the near future. Some company spokes- 
men, however, claimed that automatic welding 
could not be adapted to their work. In one case, 
a multiple-torch automatic flame-cutting machine 
had recently been installed to replace manual 
flame cutting. It was said to perform the cutting 


faster and more easily and to produce better work. 

Several companies had acquired improved 
types of templates for assembly work, and others 
had introduced assembly templates for the first 
time. In all instances, the change resulted in 
improved work, reduced time requirements, and 
made possible the use of less experienced operators. 
Some companies had introduced powered tools 
to replace hand tools on all assembly benches, 
increasing production and reducing operator 
fatigue. In several plants improved testing and 
inspection equipment had been introduced, chiefly 
to meet exacting military specifications. In a few 
of these instances, this equipment also reduced 
inspection time requirements. 


Distribution of Factory Workers 
by Hourly Earnings, 
October 1946 ' 


ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTIONS Of production workers 
by straight-time hourly earnings in manufacturing 
industries in October 1946 show a significant shift 
in wage levels from those prevalent in the summer 
of 1945.2 The October estimates are, in large 
measure, based on distributions obtained from 
the industry wage studies made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1945 and 1946 and from 
information on wage-rate changes collected in 
the Bureau’s wage-trend studies. For the indus- 
tries not studied in 1945 and 1946, distributions 
from earlier estimates were adjusted.® 
Employment in manufacturing industries de- 
creased by about 200,000 production workers be- 
tween the summer of 1945 and October 1946. 
(See table 1.) More significantly, workers were 
redistributed among industries as productive 
efforts were redirected from wartime to peacetime 
needs. Employment in the metalworking indus- 
tries showed a slight increase in the aggregate, 
but there was considerable internal redistribution 
in response to the requirements of civilian pro- 





1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch by Joseph H. Mayer. 

2 Estimates for the summer of 1945 were presented in the Monthly Labor 
Review, September 1945 (p. 529). Estimates for 1941 and 1943 appear in the 
October 1943 issue (see The Level of Factory Wage Rates in Wartime). 

3 For a brief description of the methods invclved in the preparation of 
these earlier estimates, see Distribution of Factory Workers by Hourly and 
Weekly Earnings, Monthly Labor Review, June 1942. 
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supplying commodities that were very scarce 
among the civilian population during the war 


Tasie 1.—Estimated distribution of wage earners in 
manvfacturing industries, by hourly earnings,' summer 
19465 and October 1946 o 
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Summer 1945 October 10946 
Hourly earnings 
Number of Number of 

workers Percent workers Percent 

Rs ewaduedhagsont ....| 12, 200, 000 100 | 12, 000, 000 100 
Ce ewan 330, 000 3 110, 000 1 
50 and under  cents..........-- i, 230, 000 10 510, 000 4 
Under 65 cents, total......... 2, 380, 000 20 | 1,020,000 8 

60 and under 70 cents........... 1, 400, 000 12 870, 000 7 
Under 75 cents. total......... 3, 850, 000 32 2,100,000 18 

76 and under 80 cents............| 1,400,000 12; 1,250,000 10 
8 and under 90 cents............| 1,460,000 12 | 1, 240,000 10 
00 and under 100 cents...........| 1,450,000 12 | 1,820,000 ll 
100 and under 110 cents. ......-.. 1, 230, 000 10 | 1,310,000 11 
110 and under 120 cents.......... 1, 010, 000 s 1, 160, 000 10 
120 and under 130 cents... .....-.-. 920, 000 7/1 1,010,000 : 
130 and under 140 cents... ..-... 620, 000 5 850, 000 7 
140 and under 150 cents. ._....... 410, 000 3 700, 000 6 
150 and under 160 cents... .....- 280, 000 2 480, 000 4 
160 and under 170 cents. ......... 2 460, 000 a4 320, 000 3 
Sep es GT SINGS, . .. cocccelacdeccecccentasatbess 220, 000 2 
SIO, .. go caxanelibeccccectadieecnened 190, 000 2 
REE SEES, 140, 000 l 
200 cents and over. ...... spilnliddibenacstediaaeset 320, 000 3 





1 Straight-time hourly earnings, exclusive of premium pay for overtime 


and late-shift work. 
+ Includes also workers earning 170 cents and over. 


also showed slight net increases in employment by 
October 1946. These included chemicals, rubber, 
and stone, clay, and glass products. Substantial 
decreases in employment were reported in the food, 
textiles, furniture, leather, and paper groups which 
during the war had supplied both military and 
civilian needs. Relatively slight changes in em- 
ployment occurred in tobacco, apparel, lumber, 
and printing. 

Widespread general wage increases occurred in 
practically all industries in the winter and spring 
following the end of World War II. By October 
1946, wage levels had shifted significantly from 
those prevalent in the summer of 1945, with 
considerable variation among individual industries 
and establishments. Only about 1 percent of 
the workers in manufacturing industries as a 
whole earned less than 50 cents an hour in October 
1946, whereas for the earlier period, 3 percent 
of the workers were found in this low-wage group. 
At the other extreme, the numbers earning $1.50 
or more an hour had increased from 6 to 15 





‘ For asummary of the oxtont of the prasad wage changes between vise 
and May 1046, see Postwar Increases in Basic Wage Rates, in the Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1946. 


Most of the other industry groups 


percent. The number of wage earners receiving 
less than 65 cents an hour was reduced by more 
than half—from 2,380,000 to 1,020,000 workers 
or from 20 to 8 percent. Similarly, the propor- 
tion earning less than 75 cents an hour decreased 
from 32 to 18 percent. 

The estimated proportions of workers in the 
various industry groups receiving less than 65 and 
under 75 cents an hour in October 1946 are shown 
in table 2. In each of the four industry groups— 
lumber and timber, furniture, tobacco, and ap- 
parel—from one-fifth to almost two-fifths of the 
workers earned less than 65 cents an hour. These 
industry groups, important in the economy of the 
South, accounted for more than half of all the 
workers in manufacturing industries employed at 
less than 65 cents an hour. Very few workers in 
machinery, transportation equipment (including 
automobiles), and iron and steel earned less than 
65 cents an hour. 

In two industry groups—lumber and furni- 
ture—as many as two-fifths of the workers were 
employed at rates below 75 cents an hour. Six 


TABLE 2.—Estimated percent of workers in manufacturing 
industries earning less than specified houriy rates,' 
October 1946 





























eo — 
earning less.than— 
Industry group B ~~ A 
65 cents | 75 cents 
pS ae 12, 000, 000 s 18 
Rae OG GROG... 0. ncccsccescoseseeces 630, 000 37 50) 
Dati -debcetctiasochbessadsowas 390, 000 23 42 
ES 90, 000 21 38 
BIE 0 cs cevdddagisasccccccsnsceccsince 1, 090, 000 20 32 
po REE Baa Ses S Pe 350, 000 16 31 
Stone, clay, and glass..........-.......--- 410, 000 12 22 
feinting on a + 800, 000 7 : 
Printing and publishing ---.-..............- 000 8 
Text : 3 sth aout ms aasnncdtihwedaandd 1, 220, 000 7 30 
a a or 370, 000 6 15 
Chemicals, petroleum, and coal products - 640, 000 6 13 
TE os go Medan kcttecchectbieeteethawscos 240, 000 4 10 
onterens I cnc aetedonienseons 400, 000 2 § 
cal equipment. ---.-..-.....---.--- 560, 000 2 6 
om cel except electrical_._.........-.- 1, 090, 000 (3) 3 
gli ene dallas pa 1, 440, 000 (8) 2 
Transportation equipment. ---........---. 1, 190, 000 (*) () 
1St t-time hourly earnings exclusive of premium pay for overtime and 
late-shift work. 


1 Individual industry totals will not add to total for all manufacturing, 
because of the omission of a number of small miscellaneous industries. 
3 Less than one-half of 1 percent. 


additional groups employed between one- and 
two-fifths of the workers at these low rates— 
tobacco, apparel, textiles, leather, food, and 


stone, clay, and glass. 
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The numbers of workers receiving less than 75 
cents in manufacturing has been reduced by many 
thousands, and further reductions may be ex- 

as a result of important ‘second round” 
increases which have been granted to sub- 
stantial numbers of workers in many industries 
since these estimates were prepared. Some of 
these affect large numbers of relatively low-paid 
workers. In cotton textile mills, for example, 
increases of 8.5 to 10 cents raised minimum en- 
trance rates in large segments of the industry from 
below 75 cents to 80 or 83 cents. Substantial 
increases were given to large numbers of workers 
in such industries as woolens and worsteds, dyeing 
and finishing, men’s cotton clothing, women’s 
dresses, furniture, footwear, meat packing, men’s 
clothing, women’s coats and suits, lumber, petro- 
leum refining, rubber, basic steel, automobiles, and 


electrical products. 


Labor Requirements: 
Hardwood Flooring Production ' 


Harpwoop FLooriNnG, made chiefly of oak, is a 
basic material in most modern residential buildings. 
About 70 percent of its recent production was 
absorbed in new housing. Finish flooring con- 
stitutes about 2 percent of the total cost of the 
average 1-family house. 

Under operating conditions in 1946, the pro- 
duction of 1,000 feet of hardwood flooring,’ ready 
for delivery from the mill, required an average 
of 80.8 man-hours of labor. This total includes 
the labor required in the manufacture of flooring 
from rough lumber, and also the production of 
lumber from logging through to delivery of rough, 
kiln-dried boards to the flooring mill. Of the 80.8 
man-hours per 1,000 feet of flooring, 46.9 hours are 





i Prepared by Roland V. Murray and Eugene J. Lowther, under the direc- 
tion of Thomas M. Flanagan, in the Bureau’s Construction Statistics Division. 

For previous surveys covering the labor requirements to produce important 
building materials, see Monthly Labor Review, issues of September 1946 
(cement), November 1946 (concrete products), December 1946 (southern pine 
lumber), and January 1947 (softwood plywood). 

2 A flooring foot is roughly equal to a board foot (the equivalent of a piece 
of lumber 1 foot square by 1 inch thick). However, to a considerably greater 
degree than in other types of dressed lumber, the ‘‘counted size’”’ of a strip of 
flooring is greater than the actual size. Thus, a piece of flooring of the popular 
size of 2542 inch thick by 2\ inches wide is counted as 1 inch by 3 inches. 





for rough lumber production, 2.3 hours for trans- 
portation of rough lumber to the manufacturing 
plant, and 31.6 hours for plant operations.* 

Earlier studies of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indicate that a total of about 72 man-hours were 
required in 1935 to produce 1,000 feet of flooring. 
Requirements in 1946, therefore, appear to be 
roughly 12 percent higher than 11 years earlier. 
Increased requirements in rough lumber produc- 
tion accounted for most of this over-all increase, 
as shown in subsequent paragraphs. So far as 
manufacturing is concerned, there appears to have 
been no important reduction in man-hour require- 
ments between 1935 and 1946, and requirements 
for production of the rough lumber rose about 19 
percent in this period. 


Product and Industry 


Most hardwood flooring is manufactured in the 
form of strips of slightly less than 1 inch in thick- 
ness and of 2% or 3% inches in width. Lengths 
are random, depending on trimming required to 
remove knots and other defects in the wood, but 
strips are bundled for distribution roughly by 
length. The length of these bundles may range 
from 1% to 16 feet, although grading rules pre- 
scribe the average length of all the pieces in a given 
shipment. Usually the strips are both side- and 
end-matched; that is, they are tongued and 
grooved on both edges and ends. They: are also 
provided with very slightly undercut edges and 
ends,‘ and with shallow-grooved backs, these being 
features which insure the laying of floors that will 
remain flat under usual temperature and moisture 
conditions. 

In addition to a considerable variety in the 
sizes and types of strip flooring, there are two other 
basic types of hardwood flooring—planks and 
patterned flooring. The former are essentially 
very wide boards processed to simulate the hand- 





* The 46.9 hour lumber production figure is an average of requirements for 
1,000 board feet (Appalachian and Southern hardwood lumber) multiplied 
by 1.295 (number of board feet of rough lumber consumed in the production of 
1 foot of flooring). The 2.3-hour estimate for transportation of stock from 
sawmill to flooring plant is obtained by relating freight charge data from three 
plants to Interstate Commerce Commission wage data. The 31.6 man- 
hours required in manufacture at the flooring plant (see table on page — ) does 
not include the prefinishing requirements. Excluded are such Indirect costs 
as labor necessary to management of forests and replacement of plants and 
equipment, and man-hours required to distribute the product through 
transportation and merchandising channels. 

‘ Undercutting tapers the edges and ends, so that the dimensions of the 
back of the strip. are a small fraction of an inch less than those of the face. 
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craft planking used in colonial American houses. 
Patterned flooring is made up of short lengths of 
strip, the length being an exact multiple of the 
width to facilitate the laying of the floor in small 
squares or other patterns. These pieces may be 
preassembled into blocks at the factory. 

In recent years,“a patented method of prefinish- 
ing hardwood flooring in the factory has been 
gaining popularity, but the factory-finished prod- 
uct is as yet manufactured in only a few of the 
larger flooring mills. Industry opinion is divided 
as to the portion of the market which this type of 
flooring will ultimately supply. 

The location of the hardwood flooring industry 
is largely determined by its source of raw material. 
Nearly three-fourths of the country’s current pro- 
duction of hardwoods is from the South, princi- 
pally from the Appalachian Mountain region (ex- 
tending from Maryland southwesterly through 
Tennessee) and the Mississippi River Delta region 
(from, roughly, the confluence of the Ohio south 
to the mouth of the river). These are regarded 
by the industry as separate producing regions, 
known respectively as the Appalachian hardwood 
and the Southern hardwood region, the products 
of which are clearly differentiated in trade prac- 
tices. The bulk of the flooring industry is located 
in these two areas, in both of which the dominant 
species are the oaks. It is estimated that there 
are about 100 active regular producers of oak 
flooring who are equipped to manufacture a prod- 
uct conforming to the grading standards of the 
National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
In addition, there are probably 200 or 300 more 
planing mills which can and do produce flooring 
when high levels of construction activity insure a 
market for their product. In general, the estab- 
lished producers of hardwood flooring are also ex- 
tensive producers in allied lines, particularly in 
such hardwood lumber items as dimension stock 
for furniture and other manufacture. The floor- 
ing is invariably produced in a separate, specialized 
plant, however. 

The other major segment of the industry is 
located in those northern forest areas where maple 
is the principal hardwood, particularly in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. Maple accounts for only 
slightly more than 10 percent of the total hard- 
wood flooring production. This section of the 
industry was not included in the Bureau’s survey. 


Method of Survey 


The data analyzed in this report were obtained 
by field visits to 10 medium- and large-sized plants 
producing oak flooring. Six of these were located 
in Tennessee (3 in the flooring center of Memphis 
and 3 in the central and eastern parts of the State), 
2 in Arkansas, and 1 each in West Virginia and 
southern Illinois. In each of these plants, the 
Bureau’s representative obtained data relating 
flooring production to man-hours worked and to 
volume of rough lumber consumed, observed plant 
equipment and operations, and discussed labor 
and raw-materials supply as they affected labor 
requirements. The period studied was in each 
case a single month of normal operations between 
September 1946 and January 1947. Total pro- 
duction of oak flooring in the industry during 
these 5 months was at an average monthly rate 
of about 34.3 million feet; production in the 
plants surveyed was 8.3 million feet, or nearly a 
fourth of the aggregate. 

To establish the labor requirements for rough 
hardwood lumber (the principal raw material of 
flooring), data were collected from a representa- 
tive group of sawmills in each of the two major 
hardwood producing areas—the Appalachian and 
the Mississippi Delta regions. Thirteen mills 
were visited in the former and 10 in the latter 
region.® 


Rough Hardwood Production 


The production of 1,000 board feet of rough 
hardwood lumber—the raw material of flooring 
manufacture (see footnote 3)—in the two southern 
hardwood areas required about 36.2 man-hours 
in 1946.6 The distribution of these hours by 


major process is shown below. 
Man-hours 


Pardee 
ee CE. LBs di ctbi die ccciedewoses 36. 2 
is St Sat oc croskscdbagenbee 17. 0 
Diin>.sathwetehsadninkenkhrerpassenequns 10. 1 
Di dctinn hime atndianncthoodamser panes 2. 8 
tbls nicedittttinanedesmnsacenqeseeateon 4.8 
Administration and sales. ..................-.--- 1.5 


5 The sample for the logging operation in the Southern hardwood region is 
not identical with the sample for the cther operations, owing to the current 
tendency of sawmills to liquidate their own logging departments and obtain 
their logs under contract. The logging sample includes several logging con- 
tractors and producers of such nonlumber items as barrel staves and box shooks. 

¢ Average requirements for the two areas were obtained by weighting the 
averages for each area by the production in these areas in 1946. 
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The lumber produced in these two hardwood 
regions is primarily an industrial raw material for 
flooring, furniture, and other manufacture. Some 
of the processes by which it is produced therefore 
differ from those in lumber-producing areas in 
which output is intended principally for direct use 
in construction, for framing, sheathing, siding, etc. 
Thus, hardwood lumber is rarely dressed to the 
smooth surfaces required of construction lumber, 
and planing mills are uncommon in the hardwood 
areas. There is also an important difference in 
seasoning practice. Most users of rough hard- 
wood lumber prefer to purchase air-dried rough 
lumber and to further reduce its moisture content 
in their own kilns to a point suitable to their pur- 
pose. Seasoning requirements for hardwood pro- 
duction therefore include only the labor required 
to move it from the green chain and to stack it in 
the drying yard. The subsequent take-down of 
the stack for piling in the out-bound car or truck 
was charged to shipping under all the cost sys- 
tems encountered. 


Comparison with 1935: In an earlier series lof 
labor requirements surveys, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics collected data on the man-hours needed 
in 1935 ‘to produce hardwood lumber in six mills 
in the Appalachian and six in the Delta regions. 
The results of the former and current studies are 
compared below. 


Man-hours 


19865 1 1946 of change 


iE. pC clLseccutsecscdeone 30.4 36.2 +19 
id ch ctnubWibtdive oocbiiaas 13.6 17.0 +25 
ais ph leah ies Wynne oo 6.8 10.1 +49 
Seasoning and shipping............. 80 7.6 —5 
Administration and sales----------- 20 15 —25 


1 Labor Requirements in Lumber Production, in Monthly Labor Review 
May 1937. 

The small sizes of the samples on which both 
surveys were based, the fact that the samples were 
not identical, and some differences in the methods 
of survey, all limit the usefulness of the comparison. 
It is believed, however, that the percentage changes 
shown are indicative of trends in labor require- 
ments over the 11-year period. 

Two reasons for the increase in requirements are 
probably similar to those suggested in the previ- 
ously published report for the contiguous southern 
pine area,’ in which roughly similar trends were 


’ Labor Requirements in Southern Pine Lumber Production, Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1946. (See pp. 949-952.) 








noted. These were the decreasing size and quality 
of the sawlogs processed, and the difficulty in 
maintaining stable crews of experienced workers. 
In addition, there was the increasing inaccessibility 
of the timber. 


The Manufacturing Plant 


The distribution of man-hours expended (per 
1,000 flooring feet) in the flooring plant itself, 
according to major operations, is as follows: 


Man- 
hours 


per 1,000 
flooring 
feet 
GES ES SE ee ee ee 31. 6 
Production: 

EE ae 7. 6 

en cw ccbcbcwnccas 15. 4 

 Jenelnwbuiesserncecteu shen 2. 4 
Nonproduction: 

EE ee ee ee 

1. 6 


Administrative (including selling) -..-- - -. 


Labor requirements for factory prefinishing of 
flooring were not included in the preceding esti- 
mate. In the five plants surveyed in which 
factory-finished flooring was made, an average of 
7.3 man-hours per 1;000 feet was required for this 


process. 


Seasoning: Normally, the floormg manufacturers 
purchase carload lots of rough air-dried lumber, 
which they further season in dry kilns before 
processing into flooring. During the period stud- 
ied, however, lumber was in short supply and, in 
an attempt to maintain production levels, the 
surveyed plants were accepting substantial quan- 
tities of green lumber. Up to 4 months of air- 
drying in the manufacturers’ yards was needed 
before this lumber could be run through the kilns. 
The average seasoning requirement of 7.6 ° man- 
hours per 1,000 flooring feet was therefore proba- 
bly inflated somewhat by the additional handling 
of the green lumber required in the drying yard. 

The range in seasoning requirements in the 
plants surveyed was from 5.0 to 10.8 man-hours. 
Such plant-to-plant variations reflect in large 
part the relative efficiency of lumber-handling 





§ The requirements shown for seasoning at the flooring plant are related to 
the amount of lumber used in producing 1,000 feet of flooring. The man- 
hours required for seasoning 1,000 board feet of rough lumber are substantially 
less because of the considerable amount of waste involved in working rough 
lumber into flooring. 
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methods. Thus, several of the sample plants, 
including that with the lowest requirements, 
unloaded their lumber from car or truck into lift- 
truck “‘packages,’’ properly “sticked”’ for drying; 
these were then moved intact onto the piles in the 
drying yard and subsequently onto the cars which 
transported the lumber through the kilns. Methods 
employed in other yards often required piece-by- 
piece handling from one pile or vehicle to another. 


Manufacturing: The range of requirements in 
the actual manufacture of flooring—11.2 to 18.7 
hours per 1,000 flooring feet—appears rather 
wide for an operation in which there is so little 
variation in method from plant to plant. In all 
establishments, a productive machine unit con- 
sists of one side-matcher and two end-matchers, 
the large plants having as many as five of these 
units. This basic equipment is supplemented by 
a battery of rip-saws (consisting usually of about 
one saw for each flooring unit) and knot-saws, 
and one or more planers. The rough boards are 
first ripped to width on the rip-saws, and the 
strips are given a primary surfacing on one or 
both faces to reveal knots and other natural 
defects in the wood. The pieces are then conveyed 
to the knot- or jump-saws, where they are trimmed 
to eliminate these defects. The resulting strips, 
which are in random lengths, are then fed to the 
flooring machine (or side-matcher), which simul- 
taneously cuts a tongue on one edge and a groove 
on the other, undercuts the remainder of each 
edge, slots or hollows the back, and provides 
finish surfacing on the face. Next, tongues and 
grooves are cut in the ends on end-matchers, 
which operate in pairs, one machine cutting grooves 
and the other tongues. Unless the pieces are to be 
prefinished, they are next sorted by size, grade, and 
species, and occasionally by color, and tied with 
wire into bundles for storage or shipping. 
Variations in manufacturing man-hour require- 
ments between plants arise not so much from the 
processes used as from such factors as the thick- 
nesses of flooring produced (thin sizes must be 
run through the flooring machines at a slower rate 
to prevent jams), the grades of lumber used 
(poor grades require more knot-saw, grading, and 
inspecting labor), and the efficiency of the opera- 
tives. Since the grade of lumber available and 
the sizes of flooring produced are likely to vary 
from time to time in any single plant, the varia- 


tion in requirements shown is probably more a 
measure of the range in which any plant may ex. 
pect to operate than it is an indication of the fixed 
relative efficiencies of the plants surveyed. 


Prefinishing: All of the prefinishing operations 
surveyed were licensed under a common patent, 
and the actual processes differed little among 
plants. Briefly, the processing consists of sand- 
ing, spraying with a mixture of filler and finish, 
drying, polishing, and waxing. The entire sequence 
of operations is continuous and mechanical, and 
the average requirements are therefore low— 
7.3 man-hours per 1,000 feet. The relatively 
low level of this figure can best be appreciated 
by considering that 1,000 feet of flooring is 
enough to cover five rooms, each 10 by 15 feet. 

Differences in production-line techniques ap- 
parently accounted for the variations in man-hour 
requirements for prefinishing, which ranged from 
4.0 to 10.6 hours per 1,000 flooring feet. Thus, 
in the plant with the lowest man-hour require- 
ments, the manufacturing and prefinishing de- 
partments were closely integrated and were 
served by a single conveyor system. In the other 
plants surveyed, these two departments were 
separated by a considerable distance, the flow on 
the conveyor system was interrupted, and mate- 
rial was moved between departments by lift 
truck or lumber dolly. 

The manufacture of strips to be prefinished 
differs in only one particular from that previously 
described: A bevel, or small triangular piece, is 
cut from the upper edges of each such strip in its 
original passage through the flooring machine. 
This has a negligible effect on man-hour require- 
ments, and the total requirements for factory- 
finished flooring may therefore be roughly estab- 
lished by adding the requirements in the prefinish 
department to those for other departments.°* 


Shipping: Shipping requirements, 2.4 man-hours 
per 1,000 flooring feet, represent only the labor 
necessary to move the bundled strips of flooring 
from the tieing machine to the freight car (the 
actual bundling operation has been included under 
manufacturing). Typically, the bundles are 
trucked to the warehouse, where they are accumu- 





* In arriving at over-all man-hour requirements for prefinished flooring, an 
estimated 1 hour should be subtracted from the manufacturing requirement 
of 15.4 man-hours to avoid duplicating the operation of bundling for shipment. 
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Jated in bins by species, length, etc., in carload 
ots or other substantial quantities. Cars are 
loaded directly from these bins by conveyor belts. 


Nonproduction Processes: Plant burden require- 
ments represent a variety of indirect charges 
to flooring production not readily assignable to 
specific departments. These include upkeep and 
protection of the plant, operation of the power 
plant, and the provision of a miscellaneous group 
of services, such as first-aid and laboratory con- 
trol. (General superintendence is also included, 
although the hours of foremen are charged to 
their appropriate departments.) The range of 
requirements is therefore understandably wide— 
from 1.6 to 7.6 man-hours per 1,000 flooring feet. 

Man-hours for administration represent sales 
and central office executive and clerical personnel. 
In the cases of multiplant companies, an alloca- 
tion of the hours of home office personnel has also 
been included. No attempt was made to analyze 
the range of man-hour requirements (0.8 to 2.7) 
for this function. 


Comparison with 1935: A comparison with a 
similar survey of labor requirements for flooring 
manufacture which the Bureau made in 1935 
shows that by 1946 total requirements per 1,000 
flooring feet had increased by 1 hour. 


Man-hours per 1,000 








flooring feet 
: 19351 1946 
Total, all plant departments ---------- 31 32 
Factory production (not including pre- 
TE Bn 0 6 dain a cantidennecch 27 30 
Administration and selling_-------..--- 4 2 


* — Requirements in Lumber Production, in Monthly Labor Review, 
ay , 


A decrease in administrative man-hours (prob- 
ably reflecting the smaller selling staffs employed 
under recent market conditions) was more than 
offset by an increase in factory requirements 
which occurred despite the introduction of more 
efficient machinery. The figures are subject, of 
course, to the serious qualification that the samples 
on which both studies were based were rather 
small and were not identical. It seems fair to 
infer, however, that at least no important reduc- 
tion in man-hour requirements took place over the 
ll-year period, such as occurred in some other 
industries. 

Although equipment for both the seasoning and 


the manufacturing processes had been improved 
between 1935 and 1946, the effect of this permanent 
factor on labor requirements was offset. Several 
offsetting factors were probably of a temporary 
nature. One was the difficulty in maintaining a 
stable working force in the face of high rates of 
labor turn-over, which were reportedly as great. 
as 25 and 30 percenta month. The comparatively 
low percentage of flooring production capacity 
utilized during 1946 may also have contributed 
slightly to the increase in man-hour requirements. 
The plants studied were operating at an average 
of only 65 percent of capacity at the time of the 
survey—five at a rate of 50 percent or less. The 
low rate of production was not caused by lack of 
demand, of course, but by the difficulty of ob- 
taining adequate supplies of flooring stock. A 
final factor was a decline in the quality of rough 
lumber received. The industry apparently found 
it necessary to accept some lumber in grades below 
customary standards. 

However, a factor tending to lower unit man- 
hour requirements was a decrease in the degree of 
grading practiced during and after World War II 
as compared with that required during periods of 
normal demand. This resulted from the estab- 
lishment of a “Victory Grade”’ of flooring, which 
was defined in the grading rules as ‘‘machine run 
consisting of all official grades developed in a 
normal run of average grade lumber with all 
grades bundled together.” '° The new grade ac- 
counted for most of the oak flooring produced 
during the war and for about half of the produc- 
tion during the period covered by this survey. 


Extent of Insurance and Pensions 
in Industrial Employment ” 


INSURANCE AND Pension plans financed wholly 
or partly by employers have been widely adopted. 
According to wage surveys made by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in 1945 and 1946, nearly half of 
the establishments in manufacturing maintained 





1 Official Flooring Grading Rules, Effective November 8, 1943, National 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, Tenn. (p. 4). 

1! Prepared by Hilda W. Callaway of the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch. 
Information on these plans for specific industries will be presented in a forth- 
coming report “Insurance and Pension Plans, 1945-46." Similar cross- 
industry reports on paid vacations, method of wage payment, nonproduction 
bonuses, and shift differentials will also be made available. 
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some types of protection for their workers— The limitations of the survey information on 
over and above the benefits prescribed by social- insurance and pension plans need to be carefully 
security law. The proportion furnishing such stated. This article presents merely a brief sum- 
protection among seven nonmanufacturing in- mary of the extent of insurance and pension 
dustry groups ranged from 14 to 86 percent. plans among the establishments studied in selected 


Percentage distribution of establishments having insurance or pension plans, for plant workers in selected manufacturing and 
nonmanufacturing industries, by type of plan and region, 1945-46 








































































































Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Type of plan and region Auto- Electric |Limited 
sciatal | Apparet| QBem-| Mets! |rertiies| mobile | “ing” | "mene | EME | price | aun | Ware 
u wor y 
shops power | stores ’ | 
United States 
Total establishments with insurance or 
pen i hosnpliasedhabbebisetoots 47 55 56 44 60 37 26 57 SH 36 14 24 
I EES TERT 37 35 47 36 4 31 21 43 78 29 ll 2 
Health insurance... ...... ptgunostebs 6 29 26 41 16 13 27 37 9 6 9 , 
Retirement pension.................-.. 5 14 13 4 1 4 14 35 13 iO) 1 
TREE... cnsnadhaabicn et eee 12 17 ll 4 24 6 4 6 12 1 3 
No insurance or pension plan. ............ 53 45 44 56 40 63 74 43 13 64 76 
Information not available. ..............-- ® 4 (0) (0) 4 4% () ® 1 (4) ae 
GUE awescudddlidhcaemdaiocliotcet 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Total number of establishments studied..| 15, 636 2, 261 909 6, 647 1, 448 1, 399 759 355 130 1, 441 1, 621 724 ] 
New England 
Total establishments with insurance or : 
pen Pp ,_ OS ee 48 29 45 47 78 31 40 60 95 29 19 32 
RT 1 SUS 39 13 30 39 68 23 25 33 84 23 16 25 : 
EEE ETE: 30 22 19 25 56 “ 17 27 53 5 7 15 | F 
Retirement pension Pivtbenkbbbieiden 4 4 oy 6 | 4 7 74 BE eae) “ae 
ily RIES EE IE 1 23 12 27 14 59 16 19 17 37 1 5 15 
No insurance or pension plan... ........... 52 71 55 53 22 69 58 40 5 70 81 68 
Information not available. ................ Og See eee et as eee RG. OR RR at Se 
OEE ee 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Total number of establishments studied..| 1, 977 194 64 849 339 134 48 30 19 93 139 68 1 
Middle Atlantic 
Total establishments with insurance or 
Pi ta6bcéccebosckdineceness 51 73 55 37 55 3x 22 55 94 33 19 19 
CT ERENT SE LI 38 48 45 31 35 29 20 43 89 26 10 16 
 . ee pies! 37 65 30 21 38 13 12 17 22 13 13 10 
Retirement pension..................- y 24 15 3 1 4 2 15 33 21 ® 1 
TL Ja nabshbahdbunkoosetiindabbseeeoe 15 25 10 x 277 5 5 4 ll 1 1 1 
No insurance or pension plan... .......-.-- 49 27 45" 63 45 66 78 45 6 67 81 81 
Information not available. ...............- Oe Bicucal ® i Se eee Ss SS Se ee ee 
es eiicwcst ddsccutidictdsbad wash 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 , 
Total number of establishments studied..; 4,782 1, 265 316 1,610 478 231 169 47 18 234 286 177 , 
Southeast ( 
Total establishments with insurance or 
a ae ee 43 62 37 53 43 20 71 100 43 13 7 : 
hendibcebddidiidecatudesta 37 31 60 31 46 39 19 59 70 41 10 7 
I ET LEI 26 25 6 21 35 18 6 35 40 10 7 1 ( 
Retirement pension ..................- EE 17 3 2 2 24 40 GP Biicienaee | 
| a FOES Pet S ESTE TT iO) Pree fe er Oe aes Ce ee es eee ‘ 
No insurance or pension plan. ...........- 57 63 38 63 47 57 80 ER ee 57 87 93 
Information not available........ ........ i Sa ae ( Re Pee iia tpmaimiil 7) SE a ss Se ‘ 
| ERY SOP Meme Sie 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 i 
Total number of establishments studied..| 1,401 152 42 298 477 171 79 34 10 298 215 67 
Great Lakes t 
Total establishments with insurance or 
Sa ckensenctaecotcoceeseos 48 33 58 51 67 0 30 55 $0 32 14 26 
Life insurance.................----.--- 39 21 49 41 48 33 21 40 80 22 13 23 ] 
SCRE 31 277 2 33 45 14 19 38 43 ll 3 8 
| nga = em 5 3 12 5 7 1 7 19 30 | eae 2 ; 
iti... ar sr Sr. Sl lel el et. al. eo lek ls 
° or ere 
not available................- 1 es deine ee es ‘9 gy NAR RARS “ESR te gD TA | ee ' 
etic ietitb tedaRibictcnsnccd 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | i 
Total number of establishments studied..| 4,060 242 250 2, 511 58 | 345 209 113 30 204 304 163 , 
See footnotes at end of table. , 
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Percentage distribution of establishments having insurance or ion plans, Sor nt workers in selected i aatiaati and 
nonmanufacturing industries, by type of plan and region, 1945—46—Continued 
Manufacturing Nonmanufacturing 
Type of plan and region Auto- Electric Limited 
le:Tota! ,| Apparer| Chem-| Metal | nertites| mobile Cloth | Depart-| light | price | TO*8 | ware- 
died icals | working ya stores | stores | (and. | variety | dries | bousing 
Middle West 
Total establishments with insurance or 
etnies achegiiiinaiin 50 46 1 ae | eee 43 47 59 86 43 15 28 
in cdicscvcnscomeceocs 40 33 Sey?) @ hsdssued 38 44 37 80 32 14 27 
Health imsurance.. _.................. 2B 14 Bs iy, Gl Centincces 18 B 26 47 2 2 9 
Dicttetnlaskécanesusa 2 1 wee §=— Ba 1 3 7 40 BW Ebdvcccdce 2 
sa Sees 1 1 | Rd sess Cd cd ed 1 Wd 
insurance or TED. swtdgecsasee ‘ 7 
ebm oes not available_____.........._-|....-.._. Ty SS Oe SS aa eee es nee 7 | ee eee 
Ea PSS ae 100 100 100 ie 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
Total number of establishments studied _- 668 78 81 8 be 119 3A 27 15 112 170; 4 
——————_—_—_—_— —SS——SSS—=—=—= | > |_ SS =a 
Southwest 
Total establishments with insurance or 
SE as cccbbecesccccs. cocccess 33 69 64 50 27 58 83 39 11 40 
NN a a 19 64 50 41 27 50 83 34 8 30 
Health insurance..................___- | Ee: 37 32 36 4 25 17 4 5 ll 
Retirement pension...._.............. |) ewer 0) SS TE a ee a See See S 2 i Pe 
ED ie dinns cube ccidsccces cous 4 . Sead A oe DCR Berne aS ree nasal 
No insurance or pension plan-_...........- 67 77 31 36 50 73 42 17 61 88 | 60 
Information not available._...........___- ks ie SRR a GbE! TE ee Se Me ae eee 1 
PE eietcccatecdaccessacddhsoe 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
Total number of establishments studied...| 633 | 53 59 248 22 70 52 24 12 166 168 | 53 
SS S—_—_—— SS == = 
Pacific 
Total — —Daeee with insurance or 
CNR A REN 34 28 53 35 50 29 18 44 57 32 9 29 
Life C0 Pe Reo 24 7 38 27 38 21 12 35 87 25 9 20 
Health insurance...................__. 22 21 39 22 25 22 ll 18 29 4 5 | 19 
Retirement pension.................-- 3 2 14 2 ema 3 ES a See 5 
A ELS A TS 2 1 5  y BE GEPey: DO EET Se RT ETE "MP eagBee Pappas 
No insurance or pension plan._........__. 66 72 47 65 50 71 82 56 43 68 91 | 71 
Information not available............____- (4) ORR, Rennie: I SSP Bee Cdn: RE, PE eee 
A 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
— LSE E —E—— —$—$ —— |_| Oo OSS Oe 
Total number of establishments studied_.| 1, 238 180 109 616 | 16 181 74 34 7 95 140 | 59 





























1 Includes other manufacturing not shown se 

2 Includes data oh. Border and Mountain 

’ poy me Te 
0.5 of 1 percent. 


industries * for the country as a whole and for 
major geographic regions. The material was ob- 
tained to supplement the more basic data on 
occupational wage rates; coverage in terms of 
workers, specific benefits, and other provisions 
of these plans are not available. However, in 
view of the wide current interest in private in- 
dustry measures for workers, even this limited 
information has value. 

Over two-fifths of the 15,636 manufacturing 
establishments surveyed by the Bureau during 
1945 and 1946 had some type of insurance and/or 
pension plan.” Health and life insurance were by 
far the most prevalent types.* Pension plans 

" Detailed information on the wage structures of approximately 50 im- 
portant industries have been made available in bulletin form. In each 
industry, the establishments were carefully selected to give proportionate 
representation to union and nonunion establishments, localities of various 
sizes, and establishments of various sizes as measured by employment. 


In practically all industries, the studies were limited to establishments with 
8 or more employees. 





ly. 
ns in <ddition to those shown separately. 


were comparatively uncommon, in part owing to 
the benefits available under the Social Security 
Act. In the textile, chemical, and metalworking 
industry groups, about the same proportion of 
employers extended insurance and/or pension 
benefits to office and plant workers alike. By 
contrast, in the apparel industries (exclusive of 
men’s and boys’ suits and coats), the proportion 
of establishments which had instituted plans for 
office workers was considerably less than half as 
great as for those having provisions for plant 
employees. However, the office employees in 
total apparel employment are relatively unim- 
portant, numerically. 





13 Some establishments provide more than one type of plan and have been 
included in the figures for each type of plan they provide. However, each 
establishment has been counted only once in the total number of plants. 

14 For a discussion of union health and welfare plans, see Monthly Labor 


Review, February 1947 (p. 191). 
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The textile industry, with 60 percent of the mills 
surveyed operating some type of insurance or pen- 
sion system, ranked highest among the four sepa- 
rate manufacturing groups shown in the accom- 
panying table. In apparel and chemicals, 55 and 
56 percent of the establishments, respectively, 
had some type of program; the proportion in the 
metalworking industries was 44 percent. 

Considering the seven individual nonmanufac- 
turing industries “ for the country as a whole, only 
14 percent of the power laundries as compared 
with 86 percent of the electric light and power 
systems had established insurance or pension 
plans. In other industries, the proportion ranged 
from 24 percent in warehousing and storage estab- 
lishments to 57 percent in department stores. 
As in manufacturing, life and health insurance 
predominated in every industry. Pension plans 
were significant in the electric light and power 
industry and in department and limited price 
variety stores. 


Regional Differences 


Striking regional differences in the extent of 
pensions and insurance existed among the indus- 
tries studied. The concentration of various indus- 
tries in certain regions has probably led to more 
uniform and widespread practices in these indus- 
tries. Insurance and pension plans have been 
more widely adopted in some low-wage than high- 
wage manufacturing industries, as indicated pre- 
viously by their extent in textiles and metalwork- 
ing. Collective bargaining has also influenced 
the adoption of these plans. Prior to World 
War LI, insurance or pension provisions were 
seldom written into the union-employer agree- 
ments, but currently a substantial number of the 
contracts in apparel, textiles, machinery, paper 
and retail trade contain specific provisions relat- 
ing to these benefits. Size of establishment and 
location in terms of size of community appear to 
be important factors. The fact that employer 
participation represents a labor-cost item, partic- 
ularly important in the case of marginal employ- 
ers, helps to account for part of the variation 
among industries. 





18 Coverage of the nonmanufacturing industries except limited price variety 
stores was usually restricted to those in cities of 100,000 or more population. 


Manufacturing: The largest number of estab- 
lishments studied by the Bureau were located in 
the Middle Atlantic and Great Lakes States." 
The former with 51 percent of the plants studied 
having imsurance or pension systems for plant 
employees ranked higher than any other region, 
but only slightly higher than the Middle West, 
New England and the Great Lakes. Among the 
four industry groups shown in the table, the 
Middle Atlantic area had the highest proportion 
of insurance and pension plans only in apparel. 
This industry is extensively unionized and, espe- 
cially the women’s apparel branch, is largely con- 
centrated in New York City. In fact, a majority 
of the women’s apparel establishments in the 
Middle Atlantic region operated under union 
agreements which provided for a vacation-health 
fund to which employers paid a fixed percent of 
their pay roll and from which the union dis- 
tributed sickness benefits in accordance with an 
established scale. 

The Great Lakes region accounted for over a 
third of the metalworking plants studied and about 
half of these establishments had instituted some 
type of insurance or pension. The proportion of 
Middle West plants (relatively unimportant in 
the total industry group) providing insurance or 
pension benefits was slightly higher. In the 
Middle Atlantic States, only 37 percent of the 
1,610 metalworking plants had adopted such plans. 

In textiles, New England, the Middle Atlantic, 
and the Southeast (named in order of prevalence 
of plans) are the major producing regions. Seven- 
ty-eight percent of the New England as compared 
to 53 percent of the Southeastern mills had ini- 
tiated some sort of plan. In every region” at least 
half of the plants offered some benefits. Similarly, 
the development was widespread in the chemical 
industries, but the relative positions of the regions 





1% The States included in these regions with one exception are as follows: 
New England—Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. Middle Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. Border—Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Virginia. Southeast—Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 
Southwest—Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Texas. Great Lakes— 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. Middle 
West—lIowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. 

The exception: In all textile industries, except hosiery, and knitwear, in 
the apparel group, Virginia was included with the Southeast. 

1? No plants were covered in Middle West or Mountain regions. 
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were changed, with New England ranking lowest 
(45 percent) and the Southwest highest (69 per- 
cent). 

In all of the manufacturing industries, the 
regional positions frequently changed depending 
upon the type of plan. For example, in apparel 
the Middle Atlantic and in textiles the New 
England region had the greatest proportion of 
plants with both life and health insurance provi- 
sions. In the chemical industry group, the Pacific 
region showed the highest proportion of health- 
insurance plans, while the Southwest led in life- 
insurance plans. In the metalworking industries, 
the Great Lakes outranked all other regions in 
health plans and the Midwest in life insurance. 

It is significant that the Pacific region, which 
typically shows the highest straight-time average 
hourly earnings by industry, ranks among the 
lowest in extent of all types of plans even though 
its industries are highly unionized. Partial expla- 
nation may be that the high wage rates themselves 
attract and hold the necessary labor force without 
extra forms of compensation. Furthermore, a 
number of the industries were developed and 
expanded at a comparatively more recent date 
than those in the Eastern regions. 

The Mountain and Southwest regions only had 
a smaller proportion of plants providing benefits 
than the Pacific region. In Border and South- 
eastern States, where lower wages generally pre- 
vail, the extent of benefits offered is considerably 
greater than on the West Coast. 


Nonmanufacturing: Because of the heterogeneity 
in many respects of the nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries studied, no combination of industry 
data has been attempted. 

Health and imsurance provisions were more 
prevalent among electric light and power systems 
than in any other industry surveyed in all regions. 
All 10 Southeastern systems studied had instituted 
programs for their plant employees and in all other 
regions (except the Pacific Coast where only 4 of 
7 reported provisions) the proportion was very 
high. Few of the power laundries, which have a 
relatively low wage level, provided any type of 
benefit in any of the regions. Only 9 percent of 
such establishments in the Pacific and Mountain 
States had adopted some provision. In New 
England and the Middle Atlantic, the highest 
ranking regions for the industry, less than a fifth 


of the power laundries had established insurance 
or pension provisions for their plant workers. 

Insurance or pension provisions for plant work- 
ers in warehousing and storage establishments 
ranged from 7 percent in the Southeast to 43 per- 
cent in Mountain States. Plans for automobile 
repair shop workers were more prevalent in most 
regions. In the Pacific and Mountain States, the 
lowest ranking regions insofar as prevalence of 
plans was concerned, at least 29 percent of the 
automobile repair shops were contributing to em- 
ployee insurance or pension benefits. The highest 
proportion (50 percent) was in the Southwest 
region. 

Regional differences were rather large in the 
extent of plans for retail-store workers among the 
3 branches studied. Most extensive plans were 
offered to department store workers (exclusive of 
office personnel) in the Southeast region—71 com- 
pared to 43 percent of the limited-price variety 
stores had some type of provision. Corresponding 
figures for the two kinds of stores in the Pacific 
region were 44 and 32 percent. The extent of 
provisions in clothing establishments ranged from 
15 percent in Mountain States to 47 percent in 
the Middle West. 


Summary ‘ of the 
Labor-Management Relations 
Act of 1947 


THE LABOR MANAGEMENT RELATIONS act of 1947, 
enacted by the Congress, effective June 23, 1947, 
contains five titles, dealing with I. Amendment of 
National Labor Relations Act; II. Conciliation of 
Labor Disputes in Industries Affecting Commerce; 
National Emergencies; III. Suits By and Against 
Labor Organizations; Restrictions on Payments 
to Employee Representatives; Boycotts and Other 
Unlawful Combinations; Restriction on Political 
Contributions and Expenditures; and Strikes by 
Government Employees; IV. Creation of Joint 
Congressional Committee to Study and Report 
on Basic Labor Problems Affecting Friendly Labor 





1 Prepared in the office of the Solicitor, U. S. Department of Labor. This 
summary is not intended in any sense as a binding interpretation of the Act 
or any provision thereof. 
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Relations and Productivity; and V. Definitions. 
The following is a summary of the law’s main 
provisions. 


Declaration of Policy 


The declaration of policy states that industrial 
strife may be minimized if employers, employees, 
and labor unions recognize each other’s legitimate 
rights and, above all, recognize that they have 
no right to engage in acts which jeopardize the 
public health, safety, or interest. It is declared 
to be the policy of the act to prescribe the legiti- 
mate rights of each party, to provide orderly pro- 
cedures for the protection of those rights, and to 
prevent practices which are inimical to the general 
welfare. 


Title I—Amendment of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act 


The first section of the NLRA, stating findings 
and policy, is revised to include the finding that 
certain practices by some labor organizations 
burden or obstruct commerce, and the declaration 
that elimination of such practices is the policy of 
the United States. 

Section 2 amends the definitions of terms used 
in the NLRA so as to (a) exclude from the coverage 
of the act wholly owned Government corporations, 
Federal Reserve Banks, and nonprofit hospitals, 
(6) provide that the term “employer,” which un- 
der the NLRA as originally passed in 1935 in- 
cluded “‘any person acting in the interest of an 
employer, directly or indirectly” includes instead 
“any person acting as an agent of an employer 
directly or indirectly,’’ and (c) remove from the 
coverage of the act, supervisors, independent con- 
tractors, and individuals employed by an em- 
ployer subject to the Railway Labor Act. 

In sections 3 to 6, the structure and the internal 
operation of the National Labor Relations Board 
are changed in several respects. Principal among 
these changes are (a) enlargement of the Board 
from three to five members, and (6) separation of 
the prosecuting and judicial functions by vesting 
final authority for the investigation and prosecu- 
tion of all unfair labor practice cases and for super- 
vision of all attorneys (except legal assistants to 
Board members) and the staff of the Board’s 
regional offices in the Board’s General Counsel, 


to be appointed by the President, subject to the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

Section 7 of the present NLRA guarantees to 
employees the rights of self-organization and of 
engaging in concerted activities for their mutual 
aid or protection. The bill amends the former 
provision so as also to guarantee to employees the 
right to refrain from such activity except to the 
extent that such right may be affected by a valid 
union-security agreement authorized pursuant to 
the act. 


Unfair Labor Practices: Numerous changes are 
made in section 8 of the NLRA, which sets forth 
the unfair labor practices. These changes include: 

(a) Amendment of the present union-security 
proviso to outlaw the exercise by an employer of 
obligations under a “closed shop”? agreement or 
any other except “union shop” agreements and 
then only if the labor organization is certified by 
the Board as the collective bargaining representa- 
tive, and if the Board certifies, after a vote, that 
at least a majority of the employees eligible to 
vote have voted to authorize the union to make 
such an agreement. By virtue of another section 
(14b) of this bill, no union-security agreement is 
authorized by the act if it is in violation of a State 
or territorial law. In addition, no employer can 
justify any discrimination against an employee for 
nonmembership in a union if he has reason. to 
believe that membership was not available to such 
employee on the same terms generally applicable 
to other members, or that the employee lost his 
membership for any reason other than the failure 
to tender periodic dues or initiation fees. 

(6) Addition of a new subsection declaring the 
following conduct by a labor organization or its 
agents to be unfair: (1) Restraining or coercing 
employees in the exercise of rights guaranteed 
in section 7 (except that labor unions may pre- 
scribe their own rules with respect to the acquisi- 
tion or retention of membership), or employers in 
the selection of their representatives for collective 
bargaining or the adjustment of grievances; (2) 
causing or attempting to cause an employer to 
discriminate against an employee on the basis of 
a union-security agreement not permitted under 
the provisions noted above, or against an employee 
who has been denied union membership on grounds 
other than failure to pay periodic dues or initiation 
fees; (3) refusing to bargain collectively with an 
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employer; (4) engaging in or encouraging the 
employees of any employer to engage in a strike 
or a refusal to handle or work on goods or materials 
if an object thereof is a boycott, furtherance of a 
jurisdictional dispute, forcing recognition of a 
union other than a union certified by the Board, 
sympathy strike, reassignment of work tasks, or 
requiring any employer or self-employed person 
to join any labor or employer organization ; (5) re- 
quiring of employees covered by a union-security 
agreement authorized by the act, as a condition 
precedent to becoming a member, the payment of 
fees which the Board finds excessive or discrimina- 
tory; and (6) forcing or requiring any employer to 
pay any money “‘in the nature of an exaction for 
services which are not performed or not to be 
performed.” 

(c) Addition of a provision which states that 
expressions of any views, arguments, or opinions, 
or the dissemination thereof, whether in written, 
printed, graphic, or visual form, shall not consti- 
tute or be evidence of an unfair labor practice if 
they contain no threat of reprisal or force or 
promise of benefit. 

(d) Addition of a definition of “collective bar- 
gaining’ which requires performance of the 
mutual obligation of the parties to meet and 
confer in good faith and the execution of a written 
agreement if requested by either party—but does 
not obligate either party to agree to any proposal, 
or to make concessions. This section further 
states that where an agreement exists, neither 
party may terminate or modify it without giving 
60 days’ notice of a proposal to do so to the other 
party, during which period the existing terms 
and conditions of the agreement must be main- 
tained. An employee who strikes within the 60- 
day period loses his status under the act, unless 
he is reemployed by the employer. It is also 
provided that this subsection is not to be con- 
strued as requiring either party to discuss changes 
in a contract entered into for a fixed period which 
would become effective before the end of that 
period, unless the contract provides for such 
reopening. 

Representation: Several amendments are made 
in section 9 of the NLRA providing for procedure 
in the selection of representatives. Principal 
among these are the following, under the subsec- 
tions shown: 

(a) Individual employees or groups of employees 


are permitted to adjust grievances without the 
intervention of the collective-bargaining repre- 
sentative, provided that the adjustment is not 
inconsistent with the terms of the collective agree- 
ment and that the bargaining representative has 
been given an opportunity to be present at the 
adjustment. 

(6) The Board is prohibited from including pro- 
fessional employees in units with other employees 
unless a majority of such employees eligible to 
vote have voted in favor of such inclusion; and 
from barring any craft unit because a different 
unit was established by a prior Board determina- 
tion, unless a majority of the employees in the 
craft unit who are eligible to vote have voted 
against separate representation. Plant guards 
may not be included in the same unit with other 
employees, and the Board is prohibited from 
certifying any union as the bargaining representa- 
tive of guards if it admits to membership employees 
other than guards. 

(c) Employers are permitted to petition for an 
election after a union has claimed a majority and 
demanded exclusive recognition. Employees are 
permitted to petition for an election to obtain 
representation for collective bargaining or to 
decertify an existing collective bargaining repre- 
sentative. The Board is required to treat affili- 
ated and unaffiliated unions in a uniform fashion. 
In a Board election, strikers who are not entitled 
to reinstatement are not entitled to vote. Certi- 
fication or union-security elections cannot be held 
more frequently than once a year. 

(f) and (g) As a prerequisite to the processing 
of representation cases, union-shop elections, or 
charges of unfair labor practices, the union, as well 
as any national or international with which it is 
affiliated, must have filed specified financial and 
organizational reports with the Secretary of Labor, 
and must prove that it has furnished copies of the 
financial report to all of its members. This infor- © 
mation must be kept current by annual reports. 

(hk) The Board is prohibited from processing 
any representation case, union-shop election, or 
charge of unfair labor practice initiated by a labor 
organization unless each officer of the union, and 
of any national or international with which it is 
affiliated, files, or has filed within the past 12 
months, an affidavit that he is not a member of the 
Communist Party, and does not belong to or 
support any organization that advocates over- 
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throw of the Government by force or unconsti- 
tutional methods. 


Prevention of Unfair Labor Practices: Sections 10 
to 12 of the NLRA, set forth the administrative 
procedures for the prevention of unfair labor 
practices. Section 10 is amended with respect 
to the subsections indicated, so as to: 

(a) Allow the National Labor Relations Board 
to permit State labor relations boards to take 
jurisdiction in cases other than mining, manu- 
facturing, communication, and transportation 
(except where predominantly local), even though 
commerce is affected, providing the State law or 
its interpretation is not in conflict with the 
Federal law. 

(b) Provide for a 6-month statute of limitations 
on the filing of unfair labor practice charges and 
require the Board to follow so far as practicable, 
in unfair labor practice cases, the rules of evidence 
of the Federal courts. 

(c) Prevent the Board from ordering the rein- 
statement of any person or the payment of back 
pay, if such person was suspended or discharged 
for cause;*require in the case of employer domina- 
tion of unions or interference with the rights of 
employees, that the same rules apply alike to 
affiliated and unaffiliated unions. 

(j) Permit the Board to apply to the courts for a 
temporary restraining order when an unfair labor 
practice complaint has been issued but before 
determination of the issues by the Board. In 
issuing injunctions in such cases, the courts 
would not be bound by the provisions of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act (section 10 (h)).! 

(k) Provide that the Board shall determine 
jurisdictional disputes over the distribution of 
work as between unions or between trades, 
classes, or crafts, when such disputes give rise to 
an unfair labor practice charge. 

(1) Require the regional attorneys of the 
Board to apply for injunctions against strikes or 
concerted activity by labor unions if an object 
thereof is an unfair practice under section 8 (b) 
(4) and if after investigation the officer or regional 
attorney has reasonable cause to believe the charge 
is true. In issuing injunctions in such cases, as in 
the cases under (j), above, the courts would not 
be bound by the Norris-LaGuardia Act. 





1 For discussion and text of the Norris LaGuardia Act see Monthly Labor 
Review, July 1932 (p. 66). 


Miscellaneous Provisions: Section 13, which pre- 
serves the right of employees to strike, except as 
specifically restricted in the previous sections, is a 
reenactment of that section in the NLRA. Sec- 
tion 14 declares the right of supervisors to form 
and join unions, but denies them the protection 
of the National Labor Relations Act or of any 
local law in the exercise of this right. Sections 
102 to 104, which follow immediately after section 
17, provide for the effective dates of certain of the 
changes. ‘Title I is to take effect 60 days after 
enactment of the law. Union security agreements 
entered into prior to the date of enactment will be 
valid for their specified term of duretion. New 
agreements, not to extend beyond 1 year, may be 
entered into before the effective date-of title I 
without complying with the provisions as to union 
security. The act does not transform into an un- 
fair labor practice any act that was performed 
prior to the date of enactment which did not con- 
stitute an unfair labor practice at the time it was 
committed. 


Title I[l—Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service; National Emergencies 


Sections 201 to 205 create a Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service independent of the De- 
partment of Labor, to which is transferred the 
functions and personnel of the United States 
Concilation Service of the Department of Labor 
effective August 22, 1947. It is the duty of this 
agency to assist parties to labor disputes, either 
on its own motion or at the request of one or 
more of the parties, to settle such disputes 
through conciliation and mediation. If the Serv- 
ice does not succeed in bringing the parties 
together by conciliation, it is directed to endeavor 
to induce them to use, voluntarily, other means 
of settlement including submission to the em- 
ployees of the employer’s last offer, for acceptance 
or rejection in a secret ballot. It is directed, how- 
ever, to avoid attempting to mediate disputes 
which have only a minor effect on commerce, if 
State or other conciliation services are available 
to the parties. In cases of disputes involving the 
application or interpretation of existing collective 
bargaining agreements, final adjustment by a 
method agreed upon by the parties is declared to 
be the desirable method of settlement, and the 
intervention of the mediation service is author- 
ized “only as a last resort and in exceptional 
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cases.” Certain statutory duties are imposed 
upon employers and upon employees and their 
representatives in any industry affecting com- 
merce. These include (1) exerting efforts to 
make and maintain agreements, including provi- 
sion for adequate notice of proposed changes in 
the terms of such agreements; (2) promptly 
arranging for a conference when it is requested by 
the other party to a dispute; and (3) participating 
freely and promptly in such meetings as may be 
undertaken by the mediation service. A na- 
tional labor-management panel, composed of 6 
representatives each of management and labor, 
is created to advise in the avoidance and settle- 


ment of disputes. 


National Emergencies: Sections 206 to 210 deal 
with disputes affecting an entire industry, or a 
substantial part of any industry, which imperil 
national health or safety. In the event of actual 
or threatened strikes or lock-outs in such cases, 
the President is authorized to appoint a board of 
inquiry to investigate and, within such time as he 
designates, report on the issues involved without 
recommendation. This report would be made 
available to the public. The President is then 
authorized to direct the Attorney General to 
petition a Federal district court for injunctive 
relief, and the court, if it finds that the threatened 
strike or lock-out will imperil the national health 
or safety, is given jurisdiction to grant such 
relief without regard to the provisions of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act. During the following 
60 days, the parties would be required to en- 
deavor to settle their differences through con- 
ciliation, and the board of inquiry appointed by 
the President would make a further report to the 
President which he would make available to the 
public. Within 15 days thereafter the NLRB 
would hold an election among the employees of 
each employer to see whether they wish to ac- 
cept the “final offer of settlement made by their 
employer as stated by him.” Thereupon the 
Attorney General would move for a discharge of 
the injunction, and the President would submit a 
report with such recommendations to Congress 
as he sees fit. 

Section 211 requires that the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics maintain a file of collective-bargaining 
agreements, and other agreements and actions 
thereunder settling or adjusting labor disputes, 


which shall be open to inspection under appro- 
priate conditions prescribed by the Secretary of 
Labor. The Bureau is further authorized to sup- 
ply nonconfidential information to aid in the settle- 
ment of disputes. 


Section 212 provides that this title is not 
applicable to any matter which is subject to pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act as amended. 


Title I11—Suits By and Against Unions; Miscel- 
laneous Provisions 


Section 301 permits suits in the Federal district 
courts for breach of contract between an employer 
and a union in an industry affecting commerce, or - 
between unions, without regard to diversity of 
citizenship and the amount in controversy. A 
union representing employees in an industry 
affecting commerce can sue or be sued as an entity, 
although any money judgment is enforceable only 
against union assets. In suits brought under this 
section, any employer or union in an industry 
affecting commerce is bound by the acts of its 
agents; in determining whether any person is 
acting as agent, the question of actual authoriza- 
tion or subsequent ratification is not controlling. 


Section 302 prohibits (subject to maximum 
fines of $10,000, or imprisonment for a year, or 
both, and to injunctions) employers from contrib- 
uting and employee representatives from receiv- 
ing, any money or other thing of value, except 
payments for the following purposes: 


(a) For work as an employee; 

(b) In satisfaction of a judgment, or award, or settle- 
ment of a claim; 

(c) For the sale of articles at prevailing market prices 
in the regular course of business; 


(d) For check-off of union dues, providing the employer 
has received the employee’s written consent, irrevocable 
for no longer than 1 year; or 

(e) To welfare funds established under written agree- 
ments, administered jointly by employers and employees, 


and providing for medical or hospital care, pensions, 
workmen’s compensation, insurance of any of the fore- 
going, unemployment benefits, life insurance, disability 
and sickness insurance, accident insurance. Contribu- 
tion to funds established after January 1, 1947, providing 
for pooled vacation benefits is prohibited. Pension funds 
must be kept separately. The restrictions on the ad- 
ministration of the funds do not apply to funds established 
by collective agreements prior to January 1, 1946. 


Section 303 makes it unlawful for any labor 
organization to engage in certain activities (boy- 
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cotts, sympathy strikes, and jurisdictional strikes), 
and gives any person injured in his business or 
property as a result thereof a right to sue the 
union and to recover damages resulting from such 
activities. 

Section 304 makes permanent the amendment 
of the Federal Corrupt Practices Act which was 
contained in the Smith-Connally War Labor Dis- 
putes Act, prohibiting, under severe penalties, 
contributions by corporations and labor organi- 
zations in connection with a Federal election. In 
addition this section amends the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act to prohibit “‘expenditures’’ as well 
as “‘contributions,’’ and to apply it to primaries, 
caucuses, and conventions as well as elections. 

Section 305 makes it unlawful for any Federal 
Government employee to participate in any 
strike, and imposes the penalties of discharge, loss 
of status, and loss of eligibility for reemployment 
by the United States for 3 years. 


Title I[V—Joint Committee 


Sections 401 to 406 would establish a joint con- 
gresstohal committee to study the whole field of 
labor-management relations, including means to 
establish permanent friendly labor-management 
cooperation; guaranteed annual wages, incentive 
profit-sharing and bonus systems; internal organ- 
ization and administration of labor unions; labor 
relations practices of employers and employer 
associations; welfare funds; regional and industry- 
wide bargaining; administration and operation 
of Federal labor laws; and such other problems 
and subjects in the field of labor-management 
relations as the committee deems appropriate. 


Title V— Definitions 


Sections 501 to 503 contain several definitions, 
the usual separability clause, and a saving pro- 
vision declaring that nothing in the act is to be 
construed to make an individual’s quitting his 
job an illegal act. The term “strike” is defined 
to include “any strike or other concerted stop- 
page of work by employees (including a stoppage 
by reason of the expiration of a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement) and any concerted slow-down 
or other concerted interruptidn of operations by 
employees.’’ Other terms used in the act gener- 
ally would have the same meaning as under the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended. It 


is also provided that courts may not compel any 
person to work without his consent, and tha 
quitting of jobs by any employee or employee, 
because of abnormally dangerous conditions of 
work at their place of employment shall not }, 
deemed a strike under this act. 


Veterans’ Adjustment 
to Civilian Life: 
A Resurvey'’ 


THE PROCESS OF ABSORBING VETERANS of World 
War II into civilian life has been generally com- 
pleted in terms of the economic factors forming 
the basis of the present study. Betweea the 
original survey of a group of veterans made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in March 1946 and 
a follow-up study in November 1946,? the propor- 
tion of those employed increased substantially 
with a corresponding decrease for those who were 
unemployed and seeking work. In the 8 months 
between the surveys, there was relatively little 
change either in the industrial or occupational 
distribution of veterans. In the same period, only 
a small fraction migrated from one region to 
another. In November 1946, veterans employed 
for wages or salaries averaged about $50 a week— 
approximately $4 more than the average for 
workers in all manufacturing. 


Employment Experience 


Important changes in the employment status 
of veterans occurred between March and No- 
vember 1946 (table 1). The proportion of those 
employed for wages, salaries, or commissions rose 
from 67 percent of the total number surveyed to 
73 percent; the percentage of veterans who were 
unemployed and seeking work decreased from 14 
to 6 percent. Although emphasis may properly be 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Wage Analysis Branch by Bernard Mandel. 
The report is based on data collected under the supervision of the Bureau's 
regional wage analysts. 

*In March 1946, representatives of the Bureau interviewed a group 0! 
2,432 veterans of World War II, drawn from a sample of registrants of Selective 
Service boards in urban areas. This study was reported in Readjustment of 
Veterans to Civilian Life, Monthly Labor Review, November 1946 (p. 712), 
or Serial No. R. 1867. In a further attempt to determine the extent of their 





progress towards readjustment, a resurvey of this same group was made by _ 


mail in November 1946. A total of 2,320 of the original 2,432 veterans—almost 
96 percent—furnished information in the present follow-up study. 
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placed on this decrease as indicating a generally 
eee readjustment to civilian life, the 6- 
recent unemployment rate for the veterans 
studied in November 1946 was twice that esti- 
mated from Census Bureau data for men in the 
nonveteran labor force. Whether this difference 
indicated the continuation of a temporary readjust- 
ment situation or of a permanent characteristic 
of the veteran group is unknown. 

The proportions of self-employed veterans and 
those engaged as farmers and farm laborers 
remained the same between the two surveys. 
The percentage of veterans attending school in- 
creased from 6 to 8 percent; 1 percent of those 
surveyed in November had returned to the armed 
services. 


= Taste 1.—Percentage distribution of identical veterans by 


employment status and race, March and November 1946 



































March 1946 November 1946 

Employment status 

Total | White| Negro| Total | White; Negro 
Employed for wages, salaries, 
or commissions !._.........- 67 68 66 73 72 69 
Vegan and seeking 
Sip SOE + ee 14 13 20 6 6 15 
seltemployed (except farm- 

RA BO 4 8 8 2 8 q 3 
Farmers and farm laborers_. 2 2 2 2 2 1 
Ee 6 6 5 & 8 ll 
I testa wn sce casledcdccelocscccs]ocssdos 1 gy ee 
Not seeking work............. 3 3 5 2 2 1 
Oe Se a ee a Lee () ee 

Total distributions... 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number of veterams_--........ 2,320 | 2,197 123 | 2,320 | 2,197 123 
1 Includes 26 veterans working part-time. 
? Includes 2 -time students. 
3 Less than } of 1 percent. 


The data on male veterans published by the 
Bureau of the Census in its Monthly Report on 
the Labor Force parallels the foregoing indications 
of continuing adjustment. In March 1946, ac- 
cording to this source, 14 percent of all male 
veterans were not working, looking for work, or at 
school, but in November this proportion had been 
reduced to 4 percent.‘ 





* U. 8. Bureau of the Census. Monthly Report on the Labor Force, De- 
cember 16, 1946. 


‘ The explanation for the difference in March 1946 figures between the i4 
Percent reported in the Monthly Report of the Labor Force (MRLF) as 
neither working, looking for work, nor at school and the 3 percent so reported 
by the Bureau (BLS) in the present study lies in the differences in coverage 
and timing between the two studies. The closeness of the percentages be- 
tween the two sources for November (4 percent in the MRLF and 2 percent 
in the BLS data) reflects essentially the degree of readjustment realized by 
Veterans in the 8 months intervening. The distribution of the main cate- 


Although no conclusions can be drawn on the 
basis of data from only 123 Negro veterans, their 
absorption into civilian life apparently followed the 
same general pattern as that of white veterans: 
between March and November 1946, an increasing 
number of Negro veterans were employed; a de- 
creasing proportion were out of work; and be- 
tween the two periods about the same or only 
slightly changed proportions were working for 
themselves or were engaged as farmers and farm 
laborers. A larger percentage of Negro veterans 
in November, however, were students (11 percent) 
than of white veterans (8 percent). Unemploy- 
ment was also higher than with the latter. 

An examination of employment status in terms 
of age (table 2) reveals that relatively more 
younger than older veterans were attending 
school both in March and in November 1946. 
Several factors account for this. The younger 
veterans were more likely to have had their 
education interrupted by military service, and 
less likely to be under the pressure of family 
responsibility. Their return to school at an age 
when most of them would normally have been 
working was, of course, partly a result of the 
availability of assistance under the Federal 
educational program for veterans. An additional 
reason is suggested by the fact that of veterans 
unemployed, 47 percent in March and 42 percent 
in November were in the 20- to 25-year age group. 
It seems reasonable to infer that the narrow range 
of jobs open to the younger veteran on his return 
may have impelled some toward school as a means 
of widening employment opportunities. 


Plans before demobilization: The information on 
employment experience gathered in the Novem- 
ber survey affords a rough comparison (table 3) 
with the hopes and plans of Army officers and 
enlisted men expressed in an Army survey in the 
summer and fall of 1944. 

The comparison suggests that relatively fewer 
veterans went into business for themselves or 





March 1946 November 1946 
Employment status— MRLF BLS MRLF BLS 
Male veterans in civilian Percent Percent Percent Percent 


SEE 94 94 91 92 
Employed.-_-_._.--- mm cam 80 80 85 85 
Unemployed ---........- 14 14 6 7 

Male veterans in school___.. 6 6 i) 8 





Total male veterans in 





gories of employment status between the sources is practically identical for civilian labor force or 
March and November. in school_........... 100 100 100 100 
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TABLE Sana distribution of veterans by employ- 
ment status and age, March and November 1946 





Total ewaill Un-| 2 | 2! 32 — 


Empioyment status num-j| per- | der| to | to | and nate 
ber | cent! 2 | 25 31 a ed 








March 1946 





Employed for wages, salaries, or 
commissions . i i 1 
Unemployed and seeking work__. 1 
Self-employed (except farmers) -. 1 
Farmers and farm laborers. _---.- * 
Students.. 3 
Not seeking work : 1 











November 1946 





Employed for wages, salaries, or 

commissions ; 35 
Unemployed and seeking work - 42 
Self-ernployed (except farmers) -- 17 
Farmers and farm laborers. - -- 2 
Students J 66 


Not seeking work 238 
40 


KSRSKEES 


























| Less than }4 of 1 percent. 


became farmers in the postwar world—and 
proportionately more were working for employ- 
ers—than had hoped or planned to do so while 
still in the Army. The veterans in school con- 
stituted a group of about equal size to those who 
had hopes and plans for school during Army 
service. 


TaBLeE 3.—Comparison of employment _— of servicemen 
and employment status of veterans, November 1946 





Postseparation employment plans of | Bureau of Labor Statistics veterans 
army officers and enlisted men ! survey, November 19462 





Planned employment status} Ft | Actual employment status * a 





Total Army officers and en- 
listed men 


5 


Total veterans surveyed 
Employed for wages, sala- 
ries, or commissions 


3 


| 
| 


4 


Work for an employer.__.._. 
Self-employment 

Farmers 

Full-time school 

Continue in Army 
Undecided or inownaistent. 


e2oeerqo~ 














1U. 8. Army Service Forces, Postwar Occupational Plans of Soldiers 
oper No. B-129, Mar. 1, 1945 (pp. 11, 13). Data on plans held definitely 
and tentatively have been combined. 

1 From table 1. 

’ The employment status categories used in the two studies are approxi- 
mate equivalents; no implication of exact correspondence is intended. 


Industrial Shifts 


Between March and November 1946, the num- 
ber of veterans at work in their own business, at 
work for someone else, or employed on the farm 
increased about 7 percent; but their distribution 
among the industries remained practically stable 
over the period. Only employment in the service 


industries showed an appreciable change, increas. 
ing from 10 percent of the total number of vet. 
erans employed to 13 percent. 

As to the industrial distribution of the smal] 
number of Negro veterans in the surveys, a rela. 
tive increase, on the one hand, occurred in the 
number employed in construction, public utilities 
(transportation, communication), and in the sery- 
ices and decreases, on the other, in manufacturing 
trade, and particularly in government. 

At least 7 out of 10 identical veterans employed 
in each industry in March were still in that indus- 
try in November; the proportion was as high as §7 
percent in 3 industry groups (mining, manufac- 
turing, public utilities). The following tabula- 
tion shows the percent of employed veterans who 
remained in the same industry group from March 
to November 1946. 


Manufacturing 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Transportation, communication, and other public 
utilities 

Services (business, personal, entertainment, etc.) -_-- 

Government (Federal, State, local) 

There were no indications of significant pros- 
pective shifts in the industrial distribution of 
veterans. Of the 2,320 veterans surveyed in 
November, only 218 or about 9 percent indicated 
that they planned to change from one industry 


to another. 


Occupational Shifts 


The stability of the industrial distribution of 
veterans between March and November 1946 has 
a counterpart, in general, in the stability of the 
occupational distribution of veterans in this 
period (table 4). The only occupational category 
showing a marked change is that of proprietors. 
managers, and officials, which accounted for 6 
percent of the total number of employed veterans * 
in March and 13 percent in November. All the 
other categories showed little change over tlic 
period, with professional and semiprofessiona! 
pursuits increasing from 3 percent of the number 
of employed veterans in March to 5 percent in 


‘Employed veterans comprise those employed for wages, salarics, 
commissions; self-employed, farmers and farm laborers. 
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November, and semiskilled workers decreasing 
from 24 to 21 percent of the total. 


4.— Per distribution of em veterans! by 
TABLE centage 1946 














occupational group and race, March and 
March 1946 November 1946 
Occupational group 

Total | White| Negro| Total | White) Negro 

nal and semiprofes- 
pt ra occa a} 3] 4 1 sii 8 2 

-oprietors, Managers, an 

, officials (except farmers) --- - 6 6 2 13 14 q 
Farmers and farm laborers--_- 1 1 2 2 2 1 

Clerical, sales, and kindred 
went ab Pelee ty Ser A 21 21 12 20 21 12 
Service workers ?_ .....-.----- 6 5 22 6 5 26 

Craftsmen and manual! work- 

Peter na 54 54 51 53 52 55 
Skilled and foremen _----- 19 19 s 20 21 7 
a se 24 24 17 21 21 15 
UMN cb Ja ceng scious. ll 1] 25 12 10 33 
Skilllevelnotreported_...| (°) (3) 1 () i ee 

Occupation not reported ¢_--- 9 9 10 mB RAC 
Total distribution _----- 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Number ofemployed veterans | 1,789 | 1, 699 90 | 1,944 | 1,850 o4 























| Employed veterans comprise the following: Employed for wages, salaries, 
or commussions; self-employed; farmers and farm laborers. 

2 Includes protective, domestic, and personal-service workers. 

? Less than \ of 1 percent. 

‘ The relatively high proportion of employed veterans in the ‘‘not reported’”’ 
category for March, when the data were gathered by personal interview, reflects 
the fact that only a limited amount of information on the self-employed was 
obtained. 


The proportion of employed veterans who re- 
mained in the same occupational group from 
March to November 1946 is shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation. 


Percent 

Professional and semiprofessional_-—-_----_-_----..---~- 82 
Proprietors, managers, and officials (except farmers)__ 87 
Farmers and farm laborers_...._..........-..------ 66 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers_-_-_-_-_---_.-----_-- 82 
EE, a aks ae 68 
Craftsmen and manual workers__________________.- 71 
Skilled and foremen__-_-_-- Seti atleast ee we 84 
i ae bam wninnn sieee ose 65 
EE P20 s es . cbelibcetibdcwe 57 


This occupational distribution exhibits a greater 
degree of change than did the industrial distribu- 
tion. Although at the time of the resurvey at 
least four-fifths of the number of identical veterans 
originally in each group were still employed in 
professional, managerial, clerical, and skilled jobs, 
less than 70 percent continued in occupations in 
farming, service, or in semiskilled and unskilled 
work. The maximum degree of shift occurred 





* Of the 237 veterans who reported some form of apprenticeship, on-the-job, 
or vocational school training, nearly three-fifths (59 percent) were in skilled 
occupations. The rest were distributed as follows: Professional, and semi- 
professional, 16 percent; clerical and sales, 9 percent; service workers, 8 per- 
cent; proprietors and managers, 6 percent; farmers and farm laborers and 
workers who did not report their skill level, 1 percent each. Of the 298 vet- 
erans who reported the civilian use of training obtained in the service, 52 
percent were in skilled occupations. The rest were distributed as follows: 
Clerical and sales, 26 percent; professional (including semiprofessional) and 
semiskilled, 8 percent each; service workers, 6 percent. 


among the unskilled occupations, in which only 57 
percent of the number of identical veterans in 
the group in March were still doing unskilled 
work in November. 

An examination of occupational shifts in terms 
of race shows that the distribution of white vet- 
erans was practically a duplicate of the over-all 
distribution. The limited data on Negro veterans 
indicate that the proportions of Negro veterans 
increased in the proprietary and managerial 
group, among service workers, and among the 
unskilled. The maximum relative decrease among 
Negro veterans in the present study occurred 
among the semiskilled which claimed 17 percent 
of the total number of Negro veterans in March 
and 15 percent in November. 

Only 219 of the 2,320 veterans studied in 
November (about 9 percent) indicated plans for 
changing their occupation. All the changes 
planned, with one exception, involved both a 
change in industry and occupation. 


Migration 


The observation made in the first study of the 
readjustment of veterans to civilian life, to the 
effect that the overwhelming majority had “settled 
down” by the time they were first interviewed in 
March 1946, seems to have held true for the sub- 
sequent 8 months. Between March and Novem- 
ber 1946 only 8 percent of the total number of 
veterans surveyed reported migration,’ and over 
two-thirds of those so reporting merely moved 
from one city to another within the same State. 

The pattern of regional distribution was practi- 
cally identical for March and November 1946. By 
examining the distribution of veterans’ preservice 
residence in the four principal regions of the United 
States, together with their location in November 
1946, the general direction of veteran migration 
is roughly approximated (table 5). No exactness 
is implied by this comparison; it merely suggests 
that the veteran has been moving around or stay- 
ing put in accordance with long-time trends.* 





7 The proportion reporting migration included those who made intrastate 
moves, as well as those who moved to other States. An Army survey of en- 
listed men made in the summer of 1944 showed that about 9 percent of the men 
planned to migrate from their prewar State of residence. (United States 
Army Service Forces, Postwar Migration Plans of Soldiers, Report No. B-128, 
January 10, 1945, p. 4.) 

5 The operation of these long-time trends is examined in detail in Internal 
Migration and the War, by Henry 8. Shryock, Jr. (Journal of the American 
Statistical Association, March 1943, p. 16 ff.). 
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The operation of these migration trends, naturally 
enough, occurred mainly in response to the loca- 
tion of employment opportunities; and veterans 
(especially Negro veterans), no less than other 
members of the working population, appeared to 
respond to the relative prospects of continued em- 
ployment in the well-developed industry of the 
Northeast and the promise of expansion in the 
West, as against the relatively more limited pros- 
pects for economic development in the North 
Central region and in the predominantly agricul- 
tural areas of the South.* 


TaBLe 5.— Direction of veteran migration, by race, November 
1946 





Percentage as ~ ag of veterans 
_ 





Region ! 
Residence | Direction 


Preservice 
November | of net mi- 
residence 1946 gration 





All veterans studied: ? 
Northeast ae Se 
North Central..........-.- 
South _ . aia 
West 











White veterans: ? 
Northeast 
North Central... 

















100 














! Regions comprise the following standard Census classifications: New 
England and Middle Atlantic States for the Northeast; East and West North 
Central States for the North Central region; South Atlantic, East, and West 
South Central States for the South; Mountain and Pacific States for the 
West. 

2 There is no strict comparability between the number of veterans dis- 
tributed by preservice residence and the number distributed by residence in 
November 1946. Only the 1,971 veterans (1,849 white, 122 Negro) as studied 
in the original survey who were working for wages and salaries or were seeking 
work in nonagricultural activities were distributed by preservice residence. 
All the 2,320 veterans (2,197 white, 123 Negro) studied in the survey regardless 
of employment status were distributed by residence in November 1946. 


Earnings Experience 


On the basis of the returns in the present study, 
it is estimated that in November 1946 veterans 
who were employed for wages or salaries averaged 
approximately $50 a week for an average work- 
week of about 44 hours, or gross hourly earnings 





* Cf. Postwar Migration Plans of Army Enlisted Men, by A. J. Jaffe and 
8. L.. Wolfbein (Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, March 1945, p. 23 ff.). 


of $1.14.° The averages were $50.90 a week for 
white veterans and $38.35 for Negro veterans, or 
$1.16 and 87 cents per hour, respectively, as both 
groups averaged 44 hours per week. 

Changes in gross weekly earnings over signifi- 
cant periods are given in table 6. Between 
March and November 1946, the weekly earnings 
of a group of 1,290 veterans reporting in both 
periods increased by 9 percent (from about $47 to 
$51). This increase is the same as that shown 
over the same period for all manufacturing in the 
Bureau’s monthly series of average weekly 
earnings." 

A slightly larger percentage change (11 percent) 
is found for a group of 1,374 veterans for whom 
weekly earnings were available on both their 
first postservice job and their job in November 
1946. This may be roughly compared with the 
12 percent change in weekly earnings in manufac- 
turing indicated by the Bureau’s monthly series 
between November 1945—1 year prior to the date 
of the veterans’ resurvey'’*—and November 
1946." 

The increases in average weekly earnings at 
various stages are an additional indication of the 
degree of readjustment to civilian life achieved by 
the veterans studied. The 27-percent increase 
between weekly wages on the last preservice job 
and November 1946 for a group of 1,382 veterans 
is only 10 percent below the increase indi- 
cated by the Bureau’s monthly series of weekly 





1% The weekly average does not include on-the-job training subsidies r: 
ceived by 103 of the 1,615 veterans reporting November 1946 weekly earnings. 
The subsidies averaged about $75.60 a month and represent payments to 
able-bodied job trainees receiving assistance under Public Law 346. 

These averages of $50 a week and $1.14 an hour are close to those derived for 
2,670 workers who reported their June 1946 weekly earnings and hours to the 
Bureau in its work and wage experience studies. These workers comprised 
those who had formerly been in war industries, as well as those who were in 
nonwar work during and after World War II; they averaged about $52.15 4 
week for an average of 43 hours a week, or gross hourly earnings of $1.21. In 
November 1946, workers in manufacturing industries averaged about 
less per week than veterans—$45.79 for 40 hours per week, or about $1.14 per 
hour. 

" The actual figures are $42.15 for March and $45.79 for November (Monthly 
Labor Review, August 1946 and April 1947). It should be noted that al! the 
data in this article are in terms of money earnings. Some indication of the 
significance of the changes in earnings in terms of purchasing power may be 
derived from a comparison with changes for corresponding periods in the 
Bureau’s consumers’ price index. 

2 About three-fifths of the veterans in the first survey were separated after 
VI-day (August 1945). Within 2 months of separation, five-sixths were 
either in school or at work. Hence, for purposes of the present comparison, 
November 1945 would seem representative of wages on the first postserv ice 
job. 

8 The actual figures are $40.77 for November 1945 and $45.79 for Novem ber 
1946 (Monthly Labor Review, April 1946 and 1947). 
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le 6.—Comparison of average gross weekly earnings of identical employed veterans, by race and age, March and Novem! 
Table 1946, and at specified job stages , ay ee 






























































March and November 186 First postservice job and November 1946 Last preservice job and November 1046 
A ee " 
Weekly earnings Weekly earnings | Weekly earnings 

Race and age Number Number | Number | — 

of of First of __ | Last pre- 
veterans | March | Novem- | Percent | veterans stser- | Novem- | Percent | veterans | “| vt “| Novem- | Percent 
1946 | ber 1946 | increase un ber 1946 | increase | Service | ber 1946 | increase 

vice job job 

—— - > La: laa a — 

Total veterans employed for | 

wages, , or commis- | 
yall. xine aie enee 11,200; $46.91 | $51.29 9} 11,374 | $45.72] $50.94 | 11} 11,382) $40.02] $50.71 27 
eral. i Be 1,230| 47.48| 51.88 | 9 1,308; 4627| 51.55; | 1,311} 40.63] 51.36 26 
Je he SS a + RE 60| 35.23 39. 13 | 11 66 34. 99 38. 88 | 11 | 71} 285] 38.76 34 
Under 20 years of age... -..--- 8 30. 84 40. 46 | 31 7 36. 21 39. 66 | 10 | 10 $3.74} 40.92 21 
0 to 29 years of age......._..- 755 44.72 49.16 | 10 817 43. 31 48. 65 | 12 820 38.02) 48.78 28 
30 to 39 years of age. ......----. 453 50. 37 54. 52 | s 471 49. 35 54. 60 11 | 476 42. 97 53. SS 25 
40 years of age and over. .....- 72 50. 05 54. 65 | 9 77 50. 19 54. 09 8 | 74 44.14 53. 26 21 

' 

















1 Includes 2 veterans whose age was not reported. 


earnings in manufacturing between January 1942 ' 
and November 1946."° 


The changes in average weekly earnings over 
the specified time periods described represent 
mainly those in weekly earnings for white veter- 
ans. The small representation of Negro veterans 
again limits the possibility of generalization; but 
the characteristic differentials in earnings between 
Negro and white workers is apparent, amounting 
in the present study to an average of about $12 a 
week over all the periods considered. This differ- 
ential, of course, reflects the more limited range 
of occupational opportunity among Negroes: for 
example, less than a sixth who were craftsmen 
and manual workers were employed at skilled jobs 
in November 1946 as compared with two-fifths of 
the white workers. Negroes were heavily con- 
centrated in unskilled jobs and in service occupa- 
tions; these two occupational groups alone ac- 
counted for nearly three-fifths of the 94 employed 
Negro veterans reporting in the November sur- 
vey, as against 15 percent of the 1,850 employed 
white veterans reporting. 


A weekly differential, ranging from $5 to $6, 
persisted throughout the periods studied between 





“ There was a single major concentration of inductions around the year 
1942 for 45 percent of the veterans studied in the first survey. Their average 
weekly earnings of about $40 on the last preservice job already show the in- 
fluence of war activity. Hence, for purposes of the present comparison, 


| January 1942 (1 year after the base-calculation date in the Government’s 


wartime wage policy) was used to represent wages on the last preservice job. 
The selection of this base date might overstate somewhat the rise in weekly 
earnings, as the Bureau’s regular series showed a steady increase in average 
weekly earnings throughout 1942 averaging 58 cents per month. 

“ The actual figures were $33.40 for January 1942 and $45.79 for November 
1%6 (Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in All Manufacturing 
Industries, BLS Division of Employment Statistics, May 1946, mimeo- 
graphed, and Monthly Labor Review, April 1947). 


the wages of the younger group aged 20 to 29 and 
those 30 to 39 years, in favor of the latter group. 
This is to be expected as a general reflection of the 
longer work experience of the older group of 
veterans. 


Work Injuries in Manufacturing, 
First Quarter 1947 


IN RELATION to the total amount of time worked, 
fewer disabling injuries were experienced by em- 
ployees of manufacturing establishments during 
the first quarter of 1947 than in any 3-month 
period since the beginning of 1943, when the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics first began tabulating 
quarterly work-injury data. Because of increased 
total employment, however, the actual number of 
work injuries was somewhat greater than in the 
last quarter of 1946. 

Reports from over 10,000 establishments indi- 
cate that in manufacturing as a whole there were 
on the average 16.0 disabling injuries for every 
million employee-hours worked, during the first 
3 months of 1947. This compares favorably with 
the average of 16.2 for the fourth quarter of 1946, 
and represents a substantial decrease from the 
average of 18.2 for the first quarter of that year. 

Estimates based upon the available reports 
indicate that during the first quarter of 1947 
approximately 127,000 employees of manufactur- 
ing plants were disabled by work injuries. ‘This 
represents 2,900 more injuries than occurred in 
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the preceding quarter, and 19,500 more than 
occurred in the first 3 months of 1946. 

From information available at the end of 
March it is estimated that about 400 of the work- 
ers who were injured during the first quarter died 
as a result of their injuries and about 5,300 others 
will have some form of physical impairment for 
the remainder of their lives. Later information 
as to the outcome of other injuries, which appeared 
to be only temporary at the time the reports were 
prepared, may require an upward revision in the 
estimated volume of the more serious injuries. 

Current information does not permit an esti- 
mate of the total cost of these injuries in terms of 
either loss of time or loss of money. The actual 
loss in working time during the quarter, however, 
may be conservatively estimated as about 2,540,- 
000 man-days, representing a value in wages alone 
of over $20,300,000. 

Among the 116 separate manufacturing classi- 
fications for which comparison was possible there 
were relatively few significant changes in the 
injury-frequency rates recorded for the fourth 
quaréér of 1946 and the first quarter of 1947. For 
38 industry classifications the two rates differed 
by less than a single frequency-rate point. For 
31 classifications the first-quarter rates were from 
1 to 5 points higher than in the preceding period, 


while for 28 others they were from 1 to 5 points 
lower. There were, however, substantial increases 
of 5 or more frequency-rate points in the rates for 
11 industry classifications. To counteract these 
increases there were similarly large decreases jy 
the frequency rates for 8 other classifications. 

The lowest average frequency rate for the first 
quarter of 1947 was that of plants manufacturing 
synthetic rubber. In that industry, disabling in- 
juries occurred at the very low rate of 1.8 per 
million employee-hours worked. The synthetic 
textile-fiber industry held second place, with an 
average frequency rate of 3.0, followed by the 
electric lamp (bulb) and the aircraft industries 
with rates of 3.4, and 4.5. Also in the low-rate 
group were the women’s and children’s clothing 
industry, the communication and signaling equip- 
ment (except radio) industry, and the photo- 
graphic apparatus and material industry, each 
of which had an average frequency rate of 4.9 
for the quarter. At the top of the frequency- 
rate range for the quarter were six industry groups 
with average rates of over 40. These were saw- 
mills (67.9), plants combining sawmill and plan- 
ing mill operations (56.0), planing mills (44.8), 
iron foundries (43.6), wooden-container manufac- 
turing plants (42.8), and plywood mills, with 
40.9. 


Industrial injury-frequency rates' for selected manufacturing industries, first quarter 1947 with preliminary annual rates 
for 1946 





First quarter of 1947 





Frequency 

Frequency rate for ‘— rate, 
1946, 

annual ' 





March 





Apparel: 
Clothing, men’s and boys’ . 
Clothing, women’s and children’s 
Apparel and accessories, not elsewhere classified 
Trimmings and fabricated textile products not elsewhere classified 
Chemicals: 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
p , toiletries, and insecticides _- 
x 


Industrial chemicals 


Plastic materials, except rubber 
and glycerin 


Soap 
Synthetic rubber........._... Le tge’ .. Lhe Doe CES RO ES 


Synthetic textile fibers 

Cc ucts not elsewhere classified 
Electrica] equipment: 

Automotive electrical equipment 

Batteries 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industrial injury-frequency rates' for selected manufacturing industries, first quarter 1947 with preliminary annual rates 


for 1946—Continued 














se 
~ 


nN 
— 


SESSSS 


First quarter of 1947 
Frequency 
Industry? Frequency rate for “— 
= ——' annual § 
‘irst 
February quarter 
>a 
Fese eae i ett casscdabsdsncebewbineatsédarckastacancee 15.5 15.7 | 13.8 15.0 2.3 
re ee pbalitittiotcnadinbessnece 28. 1 18.6 17.9 22.0 22 
ee ee ee a ee eee ee 10.7 14.7 12.6 12.6 | 16.9 
Dai ST onhnaletttinieanenchitipendsneiicunsinendinccans 14.8 20.8 18.0 17.8 | 25. 1 
I rn ent Hinks on as icp cnpcnosies dadepncedcecegeccoccce 17.3 17.6 11.6 15. 5 | 10.0 
} lour, — one oor pendnese Pi innccccinghens.aiipigienacspenhacacene ae = : 11.4 13.3 15.4 
sl te OS ES Os a AEC . 26.1 27.0 31.8 
Food products not elsewhere classified..........................snnn 13.1 10.9 14. 2 12.8 16.8 
Furniture and lumber products: 
EE EE ee ae 23.2 23.3 23.6 23.4 25. 6 
EEE A LE LE, 26. 1 28. 2 17.0 23.7 26. 4 
le nen enbhshenhcosansanapmeceanesedcoe-os- 39.1 46.8 42.7 42.8 44.8 
Miscellaneous wood predicts not elsewhere classified___......................- 36. 6 30.1 27.3 31.4 30. 3 
Iron and steel: 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets............... juasistene jp eadasbeleichorecoes 21.0 21.5 16.0 19.5 18.2 
oA A RS See i Pe a Ee 20. 4 20. 6 25.9 22. 2 24. 1 
ES ob adrcentcncdpabapaaclccdcémepncacessccsesecces 24.6 28.7 18.8 23.8 19.2 
ee cali ae Ee nndnch inemneseebbdteesansae 27.5 25.9 28. 1 27.2 28.7 
Pome ae Oeeer................................- Be Se SRST ey 24.8 29.0 30. 5 28. 1 27.3 
i end cutnepabbbiseniaeenpgevenabadibueaeonn 41.7 46. 6 42.6 43.6 45.5 
a oe enn tt Oinaluccdaccceccecasacadadecaecscéscocdcececes 27.5 28.8 34.5 30.3 35. 6 
is cinttriniartheccnenewnsesiiansswibaanencqosneess 17.1 17.9 24.4 19.8 16.9 
Heating aon EE eee 25.3 30. 2 29. 0 28. 1 28. 6 
a  emapensnsanendinnececos 8.4 8.0 7.5 8.0 8.8 
ais icwnccccussccccesechcannsemenecnieecssoceus 24. 5 24.8 21.7 23. 6 25. 4 
FC ET, Sa Le a 33.4 38. 2 37.3 36.3 29. 1 
Plate fabrication and boiler shop products__._........_......-.---22 22 eee 29.1 25. 2 34.6 20.7 36. 6 
a. ecsiniiineeaspebediobeneesecs 22.9 24.3 23.1 23.4 20.3 
Screw machine EG Oe ie ie OO ee eee 19.9 21.5 22.4 21.3 20. 4 
ES SE am a a ENN 59 23.9 26.3 19. 5 23. 2 28. 1 
Stamped and pressed metal products not elsewhere classified._........_._____- 244 21.7 24.0 25.6 23.7 23.0 
i cuenccienbacnasa 59 18.5 17.9 18. 4 18.3 22. 2 
Steel barrels, kegs, drums, and packages.___..__...._..______________-_____ 28 15.6 12.2 15.3 14.4 17.5 
ee. cknanenounsheucebeneeooes 14 25. 1 26. 9 34.9 29.0 24.3 
po”t”t*~<‘“‘ié‘S™*C*C*CS SE RES RES 2S RE EET 2B 17.6 15.3 20. 0 7 18.9 
- EES a ga 60 26. 5 26.0 23.1 25. 2 24.7 
Wire and wire IMR AIED Ril Bde, ek se daca cbctdbdbsscccusockepeccece 139 16.9 18.1 23.6 19.5 22.8 
Iron and steel products not elsewhere classified____..............._..........-- $23 18.0 18.7 18.5 18.4 24.6 
SS a ye ee 259 11.0 9.8 10. 10.4 11.5 
— EME dbdEEL deb adnsecccekescsdscccubscvccscccnceucdcesscccces 35 35. 37.2 30. 34.4 29.8 
I Se 8 ss a es de wcigsdides dideatdonedebbcoccce 217 33. 32.7 35. 34.0 37 
ek ce eremnentibmanonecee 62 62. 71,2 70. 67.9 57 
Sawmills and planing mills combined__.___......____________________________- 31 5A. 68. 46. 56. 0 62. 
Planing 93 43. 57. 34. 44.8 39 
49 41. 36. 45. 40. 41 
71 20. 17. 20. 19. 21 
26 22. 18. 20. 20. 18. 
114 11. 12. 11. 1) 12 
119 25. 24 
29 20. 27. 
51 
53 
200 
9 
54 
64 
459 
83 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industrial injury-Srequency rates! for selected manufacturing industries, first quarter 1947 with preliminary annual rates 
for 1946—Continued 








es 




















First quarter of 1947 
Frequency 
Frequency = 
Industry * Number of _—— 1046. 
TT annual § 
men First 
January | February March quarter 
Textiles: 
EO SEE 5, Te SS! EPO LO 190 9.3 10.0 9.4 9.6 12.0 
tO to tle ck enn aasanednanatichiseebbananeel 54 18.1 14.9 16. 1 16.4 18.8 
REE EN, EE TEE TE EE AR Be 5 OUR LTS 72 9.9 7.4 8.3 8.5 9.8 
Rayon, and other synthetic and silk textiles. ..............................--.- 47 10.8 11.8 12.0 11.5 11.1 
pi A TEE TT Ni TRIE 2 ES ESE 146 16.3 17.1 16.5 16. 6 18.3 
Miscellaneous textile goods, not elsewhere classified .....................---..-. 238 19.6 17.4 16.3 17.8 20.7 
Transportation equipment: 
et See ey 6 TRIS Se A Ss Te Se eS 19 4.2 4.4 5.1 4.5 5.1 
RET ln EE fie SS I OE A RRS ISL. 32 9.7 9.8 8.2 9.2 10.5 
SES EA SE IER EE EE Ns REIL FTES 86 12.4 13.1 12.0 12.5 12.3 
SES SE ET I 6S) SY 8 EO NT OR 25.7 24.5 25. 2 25. 2 24.0 
CARAT ARP ITS tO AB TEE 42 18. 6 20. 2 18.2 19.0 20.7 
LS TE TT A A Ce. NS TEENY) 76 21.6 28.2 22.3 23.9 23.6 
Miscellaneous manufacturing: 
Fabricated plastic products. ___.. Oe | ee a: ee ean 38 12.9 12.4 14.7 13.3 12.9 
Optical RES I Sa EEE SE PIES 20 6.3 4.4 5.3 5.3 5.6 
Photographic apparatus and materials. .............................-...--.... 26 4.4 6.2 4.2 4.9 5.8 
Professional and scientific instruments and supplies........................... 59 9.2 5.9 5.3 6.9 9.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing, not elsewhere classified...................-..... 146 16.9 15.1 14.9 15.6 17.0 














! The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial 
injuries for each million employee-hours worked. 
A few industries have been omitted from this table because the oune 
for the month did not amount to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 
§ Number of establishments shown are for March. 


Migrant Labor: 
A Human Problem 


MIGRANT woRKERS in the United States are 
“America’s forgotten people of 1947,’ according 
to a recent report of a Federal Interagency Com- 
mittee on Migrant Labor.' Deprived of many of 
the rights accorded other elements of the popula- 
tion, and dependent upon irregular and often 
poorly paid employment, large numbers of mi- 
grant workers suffer extremely deficient stand- 
ards of living. Such workers are typically 
ineligible for educational, health, or welfare bene- 
fits in their transient places of employment; are 
unprotected by workmen’s compensation laws in 
most States; and through lack of organization and 
community status and dependence on haphazard 
employment arrangements they are largely unable 
to improve their situation. Moreover, the sub- 
standard living facilities, the lack of educational 

! Migrant Labor—A Human Problem. Report and Recommendations, 
Federal Interagency Committee on Migrant Labor. U.S. Department of 
Labor, Retraining and Reemployment Administration, Washington, 1947. 
The Interagency Committee consisted of representatives of the Departments 
of Labor and Agriculture, the Federal Security Agency, the National Housing 


Agency, and the Railroad Retirement Board, with General G. B. Erskine, 
then Retraining and Reemployment Administrator, as chairman. 





4 Computed from all reports received for the month; not based on identical 
plants in successive months. 


‘ tegen 2 
* Not available. 


opportunities, and the considerable extent of child 
labor, coupled with the economic need for an 
elastic and mobile labor supply, tend toward 
perpetuation of such conditions. 

In cognizance of this situation a Federal Inter- 
agency Committee on Migrant Labor was estab- 
lished in May 1946. The functions of the Com- 
mittee as stipulated in the administrative order 
creating it were “‘to review existing legal authority 
and administrative machinery of the various 
Government agencies to determine how living and 
labor standards of migrant workers in industry, 
transportation, and agriculture can be developed 
and improved” and “‘to submit appropriate recom- 
mendations as to the necessary corrective action.” 

The Committee’s report constitutes a review of 
present deficient standards in the care of migrant 
workers and a program for improvement of the 
political and economic status of migrants. While 
local communities and employers are urged to 
accept greater responsibility for migrant workers 
and their families, the enactment of legislation at 
the different levels of authority receives primary 
attention. 

The report asks for legislation to regulate the 
employment of migrant children and to require 
their attendance at school. It points to the 
desirability of extending State workmen’s com- 
pensation laws to cover migrant workers, and to 
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the need for greater safeguards in transportation. 

To improve the conditions of employment, the 
report recommends that minimum wage legisla- 
tion be extended to include migrant workers, 
and that labor camps and private employment 
agencies be licensed and better regulated. The 
States are urged to remove residence requirements 
so that migrants may receive health, educational, 
recreational, and similar services available to other 
citizens. It is further recommended that Federal 
grants-in-aid be established to assist States and 
communities in meeting such welfare needs of 
migrants, and that the Social Security Act be 
extended to cover migrant workers. 

The important economic function of migrant 
workers, particularly those who follow the har- 
vests, receives full recognition. The Committee 
urges, however, that all available local labor be 
fully utilized, and especially that no foreign 
workers be imported until local labor resources 
are exhausted. In order to reduce seasonal labor 
needs, the Committee suggests that greater 
efforts be made to minimize seasonal peaks by 
adjusting farm and industrial production pro- 
grams, and that mechanization of operations 
ordinarily performed by migrants be accelerated. 
For such migrant labor as remains, greater effi- 
ciency in its utilization would be secured by 
the extension of public employment offices and 
the establishment of information stations along 
customary routes of travel. 

An immediate barrier to improvement of the 
condition of migrant workers is lack of compre- 
hensive factual information concerning them. 
Even the estimates of the number of migratory 
workers range from 1 to 5 million. The exhaustive 
study of interstate migration of destitute citizens 
by a Select Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, under the chairmanship of John H. Tolan 
of California, in 1940-41, did not address itself 
directly to the present problem. 

There is need for better information about the 
numbers and characteristics of migrant workers, 
their working and living conditions, areas of 
employment, patterns of migratory movement, 
trends in agriculture and industry which affect 
their seasonal employment, and the attendant 
problems of health, education, and welfare. 
Accordingly, the Federal Interagency Committee 
on Migrant Labor recommended the establish- 
ment of a joint research committee of representa- 


tives from Federal and State agencies to make 
such a study. 


Labor-Management 
Controversies, June 1947 


Bituminous-Coal Stoppage 


ENACTMENT, on June 23, of the Taft-Hartley 
Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 was 
followed by unauthorized walk-outs of bituminous- 
coal miners in Alabama and Pennsylvania report- 
edly in protest demonstrations against adoption 
of the measure. The scattered walk-outs, which 
came on the eve of the miners’ official 10-day 
vacation period, scheduled to begin June 28, 
spread rapidly in the following days and by the 
week’s end upwards of 200,000 were reported to 
have been idle. Although concentrated in the 
bituminous-coal fields under jurisdiction of the 
United Mine Workers (AFL), a number of 
anthracite miners of the same union in eastern 
Pennsylvania, as well as members of the independ- 
ent Progressive Mine Workers Union in Illinois, 
stopped work. 

On June 30, approximately 2,600 bituminous- 
coal mines, operated by the Government since 
their seizure in May 1946, were returned to 
private control. Representatives of the UMWA 
and coal operators continued negotiations for a 
new contract to avert a possible stoppage at the 
end of the 10-day vacation period July 8. 

Agreement was reached on July 7 covering 
mines of ‘‘captive”’ steel interests and commercial 
operators in the northern Appalachian fields 
which produce more than 40 percent of the 
Nation’s coal output. The new contract, in 
addition to granting the miners a daily wage 
increase of $1.20 and a reduction in the portal-to- 
portal day from 9 to 8 hours, provided for an 
increase in management’s contribution to the 
union welfare fund from 5 to 10 cents on each ton 
of coal produced. The operators also agreed, with 
certain modifications, to accept the Federal mine 
safety code; a 15-minute increase to one-half 
hour in the paid lunch period; and the inclusion in 
the contract of a clause providing that miners 
will furnish their services ‘during such time as 
such persons are willing and able to work.”’ This 
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latter stipulation was sought by the union as a 
safeguard against possible legal actions arising 
under the Taft-Hartley Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act for unauthorized work stoppages. 

On the following day (July 8) additional 
settlements brought nearly 75 percent of the 
Nation’s soft coal production under similar 
contract terms. Not included in these agreements 
was the Southern Coal Producers Association 
accounting for about 25 percent of the Nation’s 
tonnage. 


Maritime Controversy Settled 


Expiration on June 15, 1947, of contracts af- 
fecting CIO maritime workers resulted in the third 
major deep-sea stoppage within the past year. 
The stoppage was relatively brief, however, and an 
agreement was reached in the early hours of June 
19, covering East and Gulf Coast ships, which 
provided for a 5-percent pay increase plus nine 
paid holidays for maritime workers represented 
by the National Maritime Union, the American 
Communications Association, and the Marine 
Engineers’ Beneficial Association. Interim agree- 
ments reached the same day between West Coast 
ship operators and the National Union of Marine 
Cooks & Stewards (CIO) and the American Com- 
munications Association (CIO) permitted resump- 
tion of shipping on that Coast. Negotiations were 
completed on June 21 extending to the West Coast 
cooks and radio operators the terms obtained in 
the East Coast settlement. The Marine En- 
gineers’ Beneficial Association (CIO) and the 
Pacific Coast Marine Firemen, Oilers, Water- 
tenders & Wipers Association (Ind.), which had 
agreed earlier in the month with the Pacific Ameri- 
can Shipowners Association to extend their con- 
tracts until June 15, 1948, also received a 5-percent 
wage boost and nine paid holidays. 

On the West Coast, the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards were supported in their demand for a 
wage review by the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union (CIO). The long- 
shoremen, earlier in the month, had agreed to 
extend their present contract, but stipulated in 





their agreement that they would support demands 
of other CIO maritime unions. 

Estimates of the number of ships tied up as a 
result of the brief stoppage varied greatly. Tank- 
ers were not involved in the East Coast dispute 
and an agreement between the NMU and tanker 
operators on June 18, was said to have paved the 
way for the general settlement the following day. 
Longshoremen continued to work on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, handling cargoes of 
foreign vessels and American ships not affected by 
the dispute. In a great number of cases crews re- 
mained aboard ships, performing all duties other 
than the actua] sailing of the vessels. Other 
vessels were laid up for repair and were thus not 
affected by the dispute. As a result, the number 
of delayed sailings was low and preliminary es- 
timates indicate less than 19,000 seamen were 
directly affected by the stoppage. 


Shipyard Workers Strike for Pay Increase 


Repair and construction work in 10 East Coast 
shipyards, 9 of them owned by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., was stopped June 26, when an esti- 
mated 40,000 workers left their jobs. Last- 
minute conferences between officials of the In- 
dustrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers (CIO) and the Bethlehem Steel Co. had 
failed to produce a satisfactory agreement and at 
12:01 a. m., June 26, the Bethlehem employees 
walked off the job to be followed a few hours later 
by the workers of the Atlantic Basin Lron Works. 

During the course of the lengthy prestrike nego- 
tiations, the union had scaled down its original 
demands of a 25-cent-an-hour raise plus other 
benefits to a final request for a 13-cent-an-hour 
increase, six paid holidays, adjustment in classi- 
fication inequities, and vacation benefits. 

On July 1 employees of five additional shipyards 
under contract with the IUMSWA joined the 
walk-out, bringing the total idle up to over 50,000. 
Meanwhile, union sources indicated that forty to 
fifty thousand men were continuing to work in 
yards where negotiations were still in progress. 
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Estimating Future 
Occupational Labor Requirements 
for Private Construction ' 


MANY EMERGENCY HOUSING COMMITTEES and other 
local planning groups have asked the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to help them develop methods 
for measuring future construction labor require- 
ments in terms of their labor needs in anticipated 
building programs. The Bureau’s experience in 
estimating future construction labor requirements 
has been in connection only with comprehensive 
national or regional programs or large groups of 
similar projects. Because labor needs vary for 
different kinds of construction activity within 
any area, there has been some doubt as to the 
validity of previously designed estimating tech- 
niques for the use of small geographic areas or 
small groups of projects. 

In the spring of 1946, however, with the incep- 
tion by the Bureau of a program to measure 
housing activity and construction employment in 
90 representative communities over the country, 
an opportunity was afforded for development of 
techniques adapted to relatively small areas. 
Work in this field involved primarily the summary 
and analysis of results from studies of construction 
time, expenditures, and labor-use patterns on 
individual construction projects in local areas, to 
derive local adjustments for the methods prev- 
iously in use. The experience thus gained has 
enabled the Bureau to prepare estimates of future 
construction employment in communities other 
than the original 90. The survey was in effect a 
pilot effort, as it undertook not only to prepare for 
planning purposes, realistic estimates of expected 





! This article is a summary of a more detailed report on Fresno, Calif., 
survey, which may be obtained from the Bureau on request. The detailed 
report fully describes the procedures outlined and discusses the derivation 
of the estimating factors used. 

The report was prepared by Edward M. Gordon of the Bureau’s Contruc- 
tion Statistics Division. The basic data were collected by the Fresno Emer- 
gency Housing Committee, assisted by the Office of the Housing Expediter. 
The Employment estimates were prepared and a preliminary analysis was 
supplied by A. T. Steele of the Bureau's San Francisco office, under the ae 
tion of William A. Bledsoe, Regional Director. 

? The Fresno Area, locally known as the “Greater Fresno Area’’, encom- 
passes the city of Fresno, and a surrounding urban housing area which is 
approximately four times as large as the territory within the city limits. The 
Fresno Area includes the following communities: Pinedale, Calwa City, 
Malaga, Biola Junction, and Figarden. 


construction employment in Fresno, but also to 
provide a test of the reliability of the estimating 
technique itself. 

A survey of current and anticipated private 
construction volume in the Fresno area was made 
during December 1946 by the Fresno Emergency 
Housing Committee, with the technical assistance 
of the office of the United States Housing Expe- 
diter. The techniques used were designed by the 
Bureau. A complete inventory was undertaken 
of privately financed construction in progress or 
expected to start during December 1946 and the 
first 5 months of 1947. This information was 
obtained through (1) building permits issued for 
construction to be in progress during the period; 
and (2) estimates derived through information 
obtained from local builders and contractors, civic 
authorities, building and loan associations, and 
others, both of nonbuilding construction to be 
engaged in during the period and of building 
planned for which permits had not yet been issued 
or would not be required. After total dollar- 
volume figures for all construction under way and 
proposed were completed, the Bureau converted 
the dollar-volume totals into the estimated man- 
months of the various types of site labor re- 
quired to complete the work. 

The estimates were made as follows: 


(1) The dollar volume of construction was 
adjusted to represent construction cost, by cor- 
recting building permit value figures for under- 
statement of that cost. An average undervalua- 
tion figure of 20 percent was used for Fresno, 
representing results obtained from recent surveys 
in certain other West Coast areas. 


(2) The percent of the cost to be spent each 
month for the estimated volume of construction 
to be put in place was allocated to the December- 
May period, according to patterns of expendi- 
tures on various types of construction derived 
from other Bureau surveys. The projects were 
grouped by size and type, and corresponding 
patterns were applied. Nonresidential building 
was divided into (a) commercial, (6) industrial, 
and (c) all other. Nonbuilding was divided into 
(a) paving, (b) water and sewerage, (c) utility, and 


(d) all other. 


(3) A currently and locally adjusted figure for 
the value of work performed per man per month 
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(i. e., the value of work which could be performed 
by one man working a full month, or the cost of 
keeping one man working full time at the con- 
struction site for a month) was applied to the 
monthly expenditures, to derive the number of 
man-months of employment to be needed at the 
construction site during each month of the survey 
period. 

Because of variability in construction methods, 
weather conditions, productivity, and other ele- 
ments, adaptability of average factors for the 
value of work put in place per man-month may 
be questioned, even when indicated adjustments 
are made. Although tests that have been under- 
taken indicate reliability when careful attention 
is paid to local differences, it is necessary to 
point out that significant error in the factors for 
the value of work put in place would affect the 
accuracy of the final employment estimates more 
than any other single element in the entire esti- 
mating procedure. 

It should be emphasized that since the employ- 
ment figures resulting from dividing total expen- 
ditures 4fy the value of work put in place per 
man per month indicate man-months of labor, 
they do not represent accurately the average 
number that would actually be employed during 
a given month. The number employed will 
usually exceed the man-months of labor, because 
of the high labor turn-over in the construction 
industry. Exact figures are not available as to 
the extent of this difference, but indications are 
that the actual number of men employed usually 
exceeds estimated full man-months of required 
employment by from 15 to 20 percent. 


(4) A locally adjusted distribution of the pro- 
portion of each trade ordinarily employed on the 
types and sizes of construction that were under 
consideration in Fresno was applied to the man- 
month figures. This yielded the number of man- 
months of employment, or, very roughly, the 
average construction employment, by occupation, 
which might be expected each month from Decem- 
ber 1946 to May 1947. 

Results indicated employment ranging from 
about 2,000 construction workers in December 
1946, to nearly 5,000 in May 1947. Two-thirds 
of the 3,000 additional workers to be needed in 
May were to be skilled craftsmen. Because of an 






expected heavy increase in expenditures for non- 
residential building in the area, more than half 
the rise in expected employment between Decem- 
ber and May was to be on this type of work. For 
new home building, it was estimated that less 
than 600 workers were to be added between 
December and May. Compared with December 
1946, need was indicated by May 1947, for addi- 
tional numbers of nearly 1,100 carpenters, about 
225 painters, 140 plumbers and steamfitters, and 
for smaller additional numbers of nearly all other 
classes of construction journeymen. 


Tests and Conclusions 


Because many of the important factors used in 
preparing the employment estimates for Fresno 
were adjusted factors from other areas, an inde- 
pendent check of the results was made. Accord- 
ingly, the Fresno district director of the California 
State Employment Service prepared an estimate 
of the number of men employed in the construc- 
tion trades in the Fresno Area during January 
1947, on the basis of data in the Employment 
Service records and information furnished by 
contractors and representatives of labor groups. 
The comparative results of this estimate as com- 
pared with that prepared by the Bureau are 
presented in the table following. 


Comparative estimates of construction employment by oc- 
cupation, in Fresno Area, January 1947 
































Estimated num 

Estimated num-} ber of man- 

ber of employ- | months of em- 

ees on site ! ployment on 

Occupation site? 

Num-/| Per- | Num-/| Per- 

ber cent ber cent 
Total—all occupations. --.-.............-.-.- 2,340 | 100.0) 2,014 100. 0 
Nh... dietilidd tiwaniteees 1, 706 73.0 | 1,495 74.3 
ct nna ciniihanmaenatiphinnded 875 37.4 793 39. 4 
ES Sa ao a 210 9.0 185 9.2 
Plumbers and steamfitters._.......-- 4.2 89 4.4 
RE ee. a 103 4.4 88 4.4 
RSS Ca eee 89 3.8 69 3.4 
EE RE AE TED 82 3.5 4 3.2 
SESS a 73 3.1 59 2.9 
Construction machine operators___--- 46 2.0 35 1.7 
All other skilled workers. __.........- 130 5.6 113 5.7 
ES ES FTL 196 8.4 139 6.9 
ET CE Ln ntl ns aeabanaece 438 18.6 349 17.3 
Superintendents and clerks. .-............|........]..--.--- 31 1.5 





in February 1947 by the California State Employment Service, 
on | Pre of ona pe reports to the te and additional information 
from contractors and representative labor grou 
? Pre by the Bureau of Labor Statistice 1 in December, using an esti- 
mate of all active or proposed construction projects for January 1947. 
3 Each skilled occupation includes foremen. 
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The close conformity between the two estimates 
is obvious. It is understood, of course, that the 
California State Employment Service figures 
represent an estimate of the number of men 
actually employed during the month, while the 
Bureau estimate indicates the full man-months of 
site employment which would be required for that 
part of the work scheduled to be put in place 
during the month. The estimate of number of 
employees exceeds the estimate of man-months of 
employment by only 16 percent, and the percent- 
age distribution by occupation is practically 
identical in the two estimates. 

It is possible, of course, that a test for subse- 
quent months would not yield as good results. 
The Bureau is planning to obtain an estimate of 
actual construction employment in May 1947 to 
compare with its estimated number of man-months 
for May. There is reason to believe that the 
two figures will not be seriously out of line with 
one another, if construction activity in Fresno has 
not been too greatly affected by development of 
unforeseen cost uncertainties. 

From these results and like results obtained 
from the Bureau’s other similar estimates it would 
appear that the estimating method here described 
is sound. The Fresno study, however, was ex- 
pensive, and required more time than could be 
given to a similar study by many planning bodies 
or governing groups. It is estimated that approxi- 
mately 1,100 man-hours of work were required to 
conduct the Fresno study. 

Experience on the Fresno survey, however, has 
pointed to ways in which survey time can be cut 
considerably; e. g., by designation of fewer large 
projects to be studied in detail, thus reducing the 
field work and computing time. This modifica- 
tion in procedure would not affect the reliability 
of the results if the cut-off point for large projects 
were decided on the basis of an area’s past building 
experience. 

Procedures in Fresno indicated, also, that a 
break-down by type of nonresidential building and 
of nonbuilding construction is not necessary to 
obtain valid results, although this might not hold 
true in larger communities. 


Agreement Analysis Card 
of the International 
Association of Machinists ! 


A FAIRLY FREQUENT and always vexing problem 
for research workers of trade-unions is the matter 
of analyzing collective agreements. The statis- 
tical card, developed by the research department 
of the International Association of Machinists to 
meet its needs in connection with agreement 
analysis, is described below. 

The Machinists Union has 9,000 agreements in 
its alphabetical file. If, for example, one of its 
local lodges requests information on the number 
of agreements providing “premium pay for dirty 
or hazardous work,” it would be virtually impos- 
sible to supply the answer with the requisite speed 
without the use of a statistical card adaptable to 
fairly rapid sorting. 

For this purpose, the Machinists Union employs 
a manually sorted card which is familiar to many 
veterans as Army personnel form 20. While auto- 
matic sorting of punch cards is by now almost 
universally familiar, the usefulness and economy 
of the manually operated punch card system are 
less well known. 

The Machinists Union uses an 8- x 10-inch 
card, having 278 holes, spaced 4 to 1 inch, in 2 
rows, along the 4 edges of the card. The 2 rows 
of holes and identifications take up about 1 inch 
of the space along the margins. The main body 
of the card is used for a listing of the clauses of 
the agreement that are to be coded and for other 
descriptive material. About 150 separate and 
distinct items can be listed in the body of the card, 
Of these, some 120 can be coded on the 4 edges of 
the card. To code the 120 clauses and other 
items requires 178 small boxes in the body of the 
card and the same number of holes in the 2 rows 
on the edges. Each box adjoins an item. If the 
item appears in the agreement being read, the 
corresponding box on the agreement analysis card 
is checked. This is done for every clause of the 





1 By Albert Epstein, statistician, International Association of Machinists. 
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agreement for which a space is assigned on the 
card. These items are marked for direct sorting. 
Such sorting is of the simplest type, namely for 
one item. 

A number of items are marked for sequence 
sorting. This is the process by which a group of 
cards is arranged in numerical order and requires 
that the cards must be sorted more than once. 
The value of sequence sorting is exemplified by 
the item Industrial Classification, under which 
9,999 possible classifications can be coded. The 
items coded for sequence sorting are the follow- 


After the agreement has been read and all the 
items marked on the card, the user is ready to slot 
away (punch) the holes checked in the respective 
boxes. This is accomplished by the use of two 
different types of punches. The one used for 
slotting the inner row of holes is shown in the ac- 
companying diagram. Also shown are the card 
and the three types of slots that result under three 
different circumstances. Above the number “2” js 
shown the result of slotting away a hole in the outer 
row through the margin of the card. Above the 
number “3” is shown the result of slotting away 





PUNCHING AND SORTING 
AGREEMENT ANALYSIS CARD 


FIGURE 2 











FIGURE | 


FIGURE 3 








ing: (1) Industrial classification, (2) name of com- 
pany, (3) date received, (4) region, (5) State, and 
(6) local lodge. By this method it is not only pos- 
sible to select the desired item, but also to arrange 
a large number of cards into a progressive numeri- 
cal sequence for purposes of filing. In addition, a 
considerable amount of information is typed on 
the card but not coded. Thus, the card also 
serves as a convenient basic record and in most in- 
stances eliminates the need for reference to the 
original agreement. 


only that portion of the card between the inner and 
outer row of holes. Above the number “1”’ is 
shown the result of what happens when both the 
inner and outer hole in the same vertical alignment 
are slotted away. 

The minimum equipment used for sorting the 
cards consists of: (1) a single needle sorting 
tumbler—steel needle with handle—and (2) an 
alignment block—metal block used for aligning 
cards when sorting. 

Figure 2 shows a handful of punched cards on 
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the alignment block with sorting needle inserted 
into the desired hole. Figure 3 shows the end 
result—the desired cards stay on the alignment 
block, supported by the left hand. The rejected 
cards remain on the needle. If it were desired to 
show all agreements which provide “premium pay 
for hazardous work,” those cards that remained 
on the alignment block would have the desired in- 
formation. If there were more than one handful 
of agreements, the process would have to be re- 
peated until all the cards were exhausted. 

This note is merely intended to indicate some of 
the possibilities in using this type of card for in- 
dexing and analyzing agreements. Such a system 
costs very little—a few hundred dollars will buy 
the cards and equipment. While the IAM ap- 
pears to be the first union to have utilized the 
system for this purpose—the first large-scale ef- 
fort—the pioneer work with such a system was 





2 Method of Indexing Provisions of Collective Agreements, Bulletin No. 
3, Second Edition, Revised by May E. Jamieson, Research Assistant, In- 
dustrial Relations Section, California Institute of Technology. 


done by the Industrial Relations Section, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology.2?, The Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University, also uses 
this system; but the operations of both agencies 
are on a relatively small scale. 

For more complex work, there is also the 
selector which adds to the speed and the versatil- 
ity of the system. With the aid of this selector, 
all the desired provisions coded on one edge of the 
card may be selected at one time. On the IAM 
agreement analysis card, all of the following may 
be selected simultaneously: minimum reporting 
time pay, minimum call pay, off work periods 
paid for, pay for temporary assignment, excep- 
tionally high rates, normal workweek, overtime, 
shift wage differential, premium rates for holidays 
worked, and number of paid holidays not worked. 
The process may be repeated for the outer rows 
of the three remaining borders on the front of the 
card and for the inner rows of the four borders 


on the reverse side. 
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Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor 





Fair Labor Standards Act 
COVERAGE OF DISTRIBUTORS’ EMPLOYEES 


Wholesale produce dealer: Upon the evidence pre- 
sented in the particular case, a Federal district 
court recently held? that the fact that a wholesale 
produce business purchased over 80 percent of its 
merchandise from outside of the State was “not 
within itself sufficient to establish such practical 
continuity of movement of goods ‘in commerce,’ 
within the meaning of the Act as to bring all 
defendant’s employees within coverage of the Act.” 

Althotigh, as noted above, a large portion of the 
merchandise was purchased outside of the State, 
about 90 percent was sold within the State, and 
& major portion was delivered to the company’s 
warehouse before orders were taken from local 
retail customers. Warehouse employees who spent 
a considerable portion of their time unloading and 
checking merchandise received from without the 
State, and in loading merchandise to be shipped 
from the State, were held to be covered by the 
minimum-wage and overtime provisions of the Act. 
On the other hand, the court ruled that office 
employees whose activities did not commence 
until after the merchandise had been delivered to 
the local customers were not covered. 


Distributor of automobile supplies: Somewhat 
different facts were presented in a recent case, 
decided by a Federal circuit court, involving a 
distributor of gasoline, batteries, and other auto- 
motive supplies.* In this case, the clerical em- 





! Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, U. 8. Department of Labor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the existence 
of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

? Walling v. R. L. McGinley Co. (U. 8. D. C. E. D. Tenn., Apr. 17, 1947). 

3 McComb v. Herlihy (U. 8. C. C. A. (4), May 7, 1947). 


ployees performed duties in connection with order- 
ing and paying for goods purchased outside of the 
State. In holding that the employees were engaged 
in commerce and therefore covered by the Act, 
the court pointed out that “these activities did 
not lose their interstate character merely because 
the interstate movement ended upon their com- 
pletion, so that the rest of the business consisted 
in the intrastate handling and delivery of the 
goods.” 


EXEMPTIONS 


Railroad station commissary: A commissary 
located in a railroad station, for the purpose of sery- 
ing retail stands located in that and other stations, 
is not a retail establishment within the meaning 
of the exemption provided for such establishments 
in section 13 (a)(2) of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Such was the recent holding of the Federal] 
circuit court for the First Circuit. In upholding 
a lower court’s ruling that the|commissary was not 
a part of the retail stands selling the products dis- 
tributed to these stands by the commissary, the 
court emphasized the fact that the commissary 
also catered to the train-service department as 
well as to retail stands in other stations. Of 
importance in the court’s determination that the 
commissary was not in itself a retail establishment 
was the fact that the sales by the commissary 
were not made to ultimate consumers for personal, 
as distinguished from commercial, needs. The 
public had no access to the commissary. 

The defendant also contended that its employees 
were exempt under section 13(a)(1) as workers 
employed in a local retailing capacity. The 
defendant claimed that since the greater portion of 
the employees’ time was spent in wrapping sand- 
wiches they were “performing work immediately 
incidental” to retail sales within the meaning of 
the Wage and Hour Administrator’s interpretation 
of the scope of this exemption. In rejecting this 
contention, the court stated that this work did 
not fall within the interpretation cited any more 
than would the furnishing of milk, ice cream, or 
other supplies to the retail stands. 


Agriculture: Employees of a mutual irrigation 

company which furnishes water solely to member 

stockholders have been held* to be within the 
« Armstrong Co. v. Walling (U. 8. C. C. A. (1), May 7, 1947). 


5 Walling v. Farmers Reservoir and Irrigation Co. (U. 8. D. C. D. C., Mar. 
21, 1947). 
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‘cultural exemption of section 13(a)(6) of the 
Act. The court pointed out that, although the 
definition of “agriculture” in section 3(f) does not 
specifically mention ‘frrigation,”’ its language 
(“farming in all its branches * * *”) is broad 
enough to encompass such activity. The court 
further noted that “‘mutual irrigation companies— 
while technically a corporate entity perhaps— 
represent nothing more than the combined efforts 
of the farmers of the arid regions to get water 
from distant streams to their respective farms by 
combining their efforts and capital—all part of 
the agricultural process necessary to the production 
of crops in arid land.” 


National Labor Relations Act 


Applicable to local business in Puerto Rico: The 
National Labor Relations Act is applicable to a 
department store in Puerto Rico importing goods 
from the United States and selling them entirely 
within Puerto Rico. In reaching this decision,® 
the circuit court relied on earlier decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court which have held 
that Puerto Rico is an organized territory, and on 
the fact that under the National Labor Relations 
Act commerce is defined to include “‘trade * * * 
within * * * any territory.” The court fur- 
ther ruled that the National Labor Relations Board 
was not ousted from jurisdiction by the fact that 
the Puerto Rican Legislature has seen fit to enact 
its own Labor Relations Act. 


Employees of credit bureau: In a recent case 
before the National Labor Relations Board 
involving the unionization of the technical and 
clerical employees of a credit bureau,’ the employer 
contended that a collective-bargaining unit was 
not appropriate because all the workers were 
engaged in “confidential”? work, and the bureau’s 
customers would be reluctant to disclose needed 
information to employees who were members of a 
labor organization. The Board rejected this con- 
tention. It ruled that the principle of excluding 
from bargaining units those employees who act 
in a confidential capacity to persons performing 
managerial functions had no application in this 
case, as the confidential information involved did 
not relate to the credit bureau’s own employees. 





* National Labor Relations Board y. Gonzales Padin Co. (U.S.C. C. A. (1), 
May 7, 1947): 

1 In re Credit Bureau of Greater Boston, Inc. (73 N. L. R. B. No. 80, Apr. 15, 
1947). 


Rival unionism under closed-shop contract: The 
National Labor Relations Board has reaffirmed, 
and added a new element to, its prior decisions 
protecting employees from discharge for rival 
union activity under a closed-shop agreement. 
In prior decisions,’ the Board has held that em- 
ployees expelled from a union for campaigning for 
a rival union could not be discharged because of 
nonmembership if they did the campaigning near 
the end of the contract term. In a recent case,° 
however, the activities began 68 days before the 
end of the contract period. The Board ruled that 
the timing of the activities is not in and of itself 
controlling if, as in this case, it is shown that the 
purpose is to bring about a new election at the 
appropriate time, and not merely to disrupt exist- 
ing bargaining relations. It was held that the 
employer, by firing two employees who had been 
expelled from the union because of their partici- 
pation in rival union activities, had violated sec- 
tion 8 (a) (3) of the Act. 


Discharge of employee for refusal to join union: 
It is an unfair labor practice under section 8 (a) (3) 
of the Act to discharge an employee for refusal to 
join a union, in the absence of a valid closed-shop 
contract. Inso holding,” a circuit court of appeals 
in Chicago rejected the employer’s argument that 
the prohibitions in section 8 (a) (3) against an 
employer’s “encouraging”? membership in a labor 
organization is restricted to the case in which an 
employer encourages an employee to join a com- 
pany-dominated union or one of two rival unions. 
“The purpose of the Act is to encourage the free 
organization of employees unmolested by the 
interference, restraint, or coercion of the em- 
ployer,” stated the court. 


Selective Training and Service Act 


Reinstated bus driver’s choice of runs: The Fed- 
eral circuit court for the second circuit has re- 
cently reversed a district court’s decision '' which 
held that a veteran employed as a bus driver prior 
to his induction into the armed forces, who had 
failed, upon his return, to exercise his right to 
participate in the selection of runs pursuant to a 





§ See Monthly Labor Review, February 1947 (p. 274). 

8 In re Durastell Co. (73 N. L. R. B. No. 183, May 13, 1947). 

1© National Labor Relations Board v. American Car and Foundry Co. (U. 8. 
C. C. A. (7), Apr. 30, 1947). 

11 See Monthly Labor Review, January 1947 (p. 86). 
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previously existing union contract, was nonetheless 
entitled to reinstatement in the particular run to 
which he had been assigned at the time of his 
induction." The circuit court ruled that under 
the Act an employer may attach to the offer of 
reemployment in a position of like seniority, 
status, and pay the previously existing conditions 
of employment. It held that among the condi- 
tions of the veteran’s prewar job were the union 
contract and the system for choosing runs each 
quarter provided in such contract. In the 
absence of evidence that the veteran had availed 
himself of the contract provisions, or that the 
contract provisions were less favorable to him 
than when he entered the service, the court 
found that the employer by reinstating the veteran 
subject to the union-coatract provisions had 
restored him ‘to his prewar position or a position 
of like seniority, status, and pay.” 


Reemployment of salesman in reduced territory: 
It was held ™ in a recent decision that the assign- 
ment of a reinstated rug salesman to a territory 
smaller than that to which he had been assigned, 
and at’a commission rate less than he had been 
paid, prior to his induction, does not fulfill the 
employer’s obligations under the Act. The court 
reached this result in spite of a showing that 
because of increasing business the veteran would 
have been able to earn more under the arrange- 
ment offered him than he had earned prior to his 
induction. In rejecting the employer’s contention 
that changed conditions in his business made it 
“unreasonable” to reemploy the veteran under 
the old conditions, the court referred to other 
decisions in which it had been held that “unreason- 
able means more than inconvenient or undesir- 
able.”” The court, however, ruled that in the 
light of existing shortages of the product it would 
‘not be unlawful for the employer to require an 
allotment of the rugs to the customers in the 
veteran’s territory as in the other territories 
supplied by the employer. 


Employer not required to reinstate veteran at 
highest rate: Before his induction a veteran had 
been employed as a tool-crib attendant at 75 cents 
an hour. During his war service, his employer 
instituted a job-classification plan under which the 





% Feore vy. North Shore Bua Co. (U. 8. C. C. A. (2), May 13, 1947). 
3 Levine vy. Berman (U. 8. OC. O. A. (7), May 6, 1947). 








job of tool-crib attendant was classified in a grade 
with rates varying from 85 to 98 cents an hour 
Upon his discharge from the service, the veteran 
was offered reinstatement at the middle rate of 
92 cents an hour. He refused the offer, demand- 
ing the top rate. A Federal district court ruled 
in favor of the company, holding that it had rea- 
sonably applied the new job-classification system 
and had restored the veteran to a position of like 
seniority, status, and pay. 


“Step rate’’ increases based on actual experience: 
In the first decision on this precise problem, a 
Federal district court has held ® that veterans 
reemployed by a railroad having a “step rate’’ pay 
system, in which increases in rates are based upon 
periods of actual experience, are not entitled to 
credit for the period of their military service dur- 
ing which they were not performing duties equiva- 
lent to the civilian jobs to which they were rein- 
stated. The court considered this problem clearly 
distinguishable from the problem of seniority 
status, and more analagous to that found in cases "* 
in which veterans have been held not entitled to 
credit for vacation pay as a result of military 
service, where collective-bargaining agreements 
require actual service as a prerequisite to acquiring 
such benefits. 


Norris-LaGuardia Act 


Controversy over delivery time: It has recently 
been held’ that the Norris-LaGuardia Act doesnot 
prohibit the issuance by a Federal court of an in- 
junction against the picketing and boycotting of a 
delicatessen by bakery drivers, arising out of a 
controversy as to time of delivery of baked goods 
to the delicatessen and payment for such goods. 
The owner of the delicatessen had objected to the 
time at which the baked goods she had been pur- 
chasing were being delivered each day, and began 
to deal with a new bakery, which also employed 
union drivers. The business agent of the drivers’ 
union demanded payment of money claimed to be 
due the driver for the first bakery. After refusal 
of payment, the union instituted a boycott to 





4 Corsi v. Foote, Pierson & Co., (U.S. D.C. D. N.J., Dee. 9, 1946). 

“ Huffman v. Norfolk & Western Ry. Co. (U.8. D. C. W. D. Va., May 3, 
1947). 

% See, for example, Dwyer v. Crosby, 69 F. Supp. 384. See also Monthly 
Labor Review, March 1947 (p. 488). 

” Bakery Salesmen’s Local Uffion No. 83 v. Wagshal (U. 8. OC. C. A. D.C., 


Apr. 28, 1947). 
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prevent delivery of any baked goods to the deli- 
eatessen, and also picketed the delicatessen. The 
court, in enjoining this activity, held that it did 
not arise out of a “labor dispute’ within the 
meaning of the Norris-LaGuardia Act, as it did 
not involve terms and conditions of employment 
or the organization or representation of labor. 
While recognizing that the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
is applicable in cases of disputes extending beyond 
the proximate employer-employee relationship, 
the court stated that ‘‘no court as far as we are 
advised or have been able to find has ever gone so 
far in extending and defining the act as to apply 
it to a situation where the business agent of a 
union, having no contractual relations whatever 
witb the proprietor of any business, takes it upon 
himself to act as the volunteer collection agent for 
a third party.” 


Decisions of State Courts 


Alabama: Striking and picketing to obtain closed 
shop and check-off: The highest State court in 
Alabama has held ® that striking and picketing to 





8 Hotel & Restaurant Employees’ International Alliance v. Greenwood 
(Ala. Sup. Ct., Apr. 24, 1947). 


obtain, among other things, a closed shop and 
check-off of union dues constitute activities in 
furtherance of a lawful objective. In reversing a 
lower court which enjoined these activities, the 
court pointed out that the so-called Bradford Act 
does not make illegal a contract calling for the 
closed shop or the check-off, but rather makes 
unlawful the effort to secure such arrangements 
through force, coercion, or intimidation, or by 
threats thereof, none of which were found present 
in any significant degree in this case. 


Missouri: Service letter statute: A Missouri stat- 
ute,” requires that an employee dismissed or 
quitting be given a letter by the employing cor- 
poration stating the nature and duration of service 
and the reason for its termination. In a recent 
case * arising under this statute, the court held 
that a corporation which willfully, and with malice, 
refuses to give a discharged employee such a letter 
becomes liable for punitive damages in addition 
to the actual damages suffered by the employee. 





1 Alabama General Acts, 1943, p. 256. 
% Missouri Revised Statutes, 1939, Sec. 5064. 
"1 Ackerman v. Thompson (Mo. Sup. Ct., May 12, 1947). 
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Publications 
of Labor Interest 





Economic and Social Problems 


America’s needs and resources—a Twentieth Century Fund 
survey which includes estimates for 1950 and 1960. By 
J. Frederic Dewhurst and associates. New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. 812 pp., charts. 


$5. 

The authors have made detailed studies of various 
aspects of the national economy, ranging from estimates of 
expenditures for hobbies and pets, 1909-42, to estimates of 
national income, 1850-1960. For the earlier riods 
covered, the tabular and graphic presentations of histori- 
cal trends are based on studies of admittedly fragmentary 
data. The broader phases of the analysis include con- 
sumer requirements, capital requirements, government 
costs, foreign transactions, and the resources and capacities 
of the efonomy. Wartime expansion is emphasized. 

On the basis of the historical trends, projections have 
been made of population, employment, hours, man-hour 
output, production, consumption, and other elements of 
the economy for 1950 and 1960. The estimates are 
described not as predictions but only as judgments of 
what we might reasonably expect if our economy operates 
in the future not at wartime “forced draft’? but at sus- 
tained high levels. It is assumed that average hours of 
work will continue to decline and that output per man- 
hour will continue to rise. On the basis of the various 
assumptions, it is estimated, for example, that as compared 
with 1940, the population will increase 9 percent by 1950 
and 17 percent by 1960, and that national income, at 1940 
prices, will rise 37 percent by 1950 and 57 percent by 1960. 

Human needs are carefully distinguished from the work- 
ing out of methods to meet these needs as expressed in 
effective demand. It is pointed out that “there is nothing 
automatic and inevitable” in the functioning of our basic 
resources to supply our needs. The authors assume a 
dynamic society with sustained advances in efficiency, 

roductivity, and standards of living. Their estimates 
for 1950 and 1960 are based on that assumption. They 
have not attempted to formulate a program of policies 
designed to assure the validity of the assumption; they 
have left to the reader the implications of the problem of 
maintaining continuously rising standards of utilizing the 
Nation’s resources for efficient production and unimpeded 
consumption. 


The American indimndual sg ee system, its nature, evo- 
lution, and future. By Economie Principles Com- 
mission of National Association of Manufacturers. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1946. 2 
vols., 1119 pp., charts. $10. 

Interpretation of the nature and functions of the 
economy of the United States as viewed by various 





Eprror’s Notr.—Correspondence ing the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
been shown with the title entries. 


economists in the academic and business field. Discus. 
—<. labor’s role in the private enterprise system are 
inclu ' 


The social system of the modern factory—the strike: a social 
analysis. By W. Lloyd Warner and J. O. Low. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1947. 245 pp., charts 
(Yankee City series, Vol. IV.) : 

A sociological analysis of a precedent-shattering strike 

of shoe operatives in 1933 in a New England town js 
taken as the point of departure for study of the pattern 
of change in the social and economic organization of a 
factory and its implications for broader community re. 
lationships. Describes the effect on social structure of 
such developments as absentee ownership and increasing 
size of enterprises, mechanization and the decline ip 
skilled operations, and the spreading antagonism between 
management and industrial workers. 


Soil and steel: mae the common interests of farmers 
and wage earners. y P. Alston Waring and Clinton 
8. - New York, Harper & Bros., 1947. 240 
pp. . 

Exploration in nontechnical terms, by a farmer and a 
labor union leader, of areas of conflict and of common 
ground between farmers and industrial workers. The 
authors suggest bases for better understanding through 
mutual interests as consumers; the joint benefits of higher 
production, assured markets, and employment; and 
greater attention to education and to cooperative enter- 
prise. 


Survey on business expectations and governmental policies. 
A report for the Joint Committee on the Economic 
Report, Con of the United States, prepared by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. New York, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., May 23, 1947. 265 pp.; processed. 

Results of a questionnaire survey of opinions of persons 

in industry, agriculture, labor, and certain professions 
“‘whose experience and positions were such as to afford an 
effective basis for appraisal of business prospects and of 
possible governmental policies in relation to those pros- 
pects.”” Volume of production, output per man-hour, 
labor cost per unit of output, employment, wages and 
hours, prices, and dollar volume of net sales and net 
profits are among the subjects on which opinions are 
tabulated. 


Towards world prosperity through industrial and agricul- 
tural development and expansion. Edited by Mor- 
decai Ezekiel. New York, Harper & Bros., 1947. 
455 pp. $5.50. 

Symposium on the economic situation and potentialities 
of some of the major foreign ecuntries. Special attention 
is given to the economic impact of the war and to plans 
for increasing industrial development and improving agri- 
cultural practices. Employment, manpower, housing, 
and standards of living are among the topics discussed. 


The course and control of inflation: A review of monetary 
experience in Europe after World War I. Geneva, 
League of Nations, Economic, Financial, and Transit 
Department, 1946. 132 pp., charts. $1.25, Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. 

Part I is an analysis and reinterpretation of the causal 
factors in the post-World War I inflation, with special 
attention to the various ty and instruments of policy 
used to combat it. Part II describes the circumstances 
in which, and the methods by which, the exchange value 
of the currencies of the various European countries were 
stabilized. 


Education and Training 


Annual report of Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal 
Security Agency, for the fiscal year 1946. Washington, 
(1946?]. 34 pp. 15 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 
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sneering, science, and ma war traint nal 

oo By Henry H. Armsby. Washington, Federal 

Security Agency, Office of Education, 1946. 149 

p., bibliography. (Bull., 1946, No. 9.) 35 cents, 
uperintendent of Documents, Washington. 

Account of the origin, development, principal operating 
characteristics, and general results of the college-level war 
training program conducted by es. and universities, 
under the sponsorship of the U. 8. Office of Education, 
between October 9, 1940, and June 30, 1945. Under this 
program over 1% million men and women received special 
training for scientific and technical work in war industries. 


The university and labor education. By Edwin E. Witte. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of 
Labor Standards, 1947. 25 pp.; mimeographed. 
Free. 

Address at University Labor Education Conference, 

Washington, May 28, 1947. 

Training chain store personnel. New York, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., Policyholders Service Bureau, 


[19477]. 36 pp. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Labor force definition and measurement—recent experience 
in the United States. By Louis J. Ducoff and Margaret 
Jarman Hagood. New York, Social Science Research 
Council, 1947. 134pp., bibliography. (Bull. No. 56.) 
$1. 

The authors analyze problems of classification and 
measurement of the labor force, employment, and unem- 
ployment, with particular reference to the monthly 
surveys of the Bureau of the Census. An appendix traces 
the evolution of the concept of the labor force as dis- 
tinguished from the “gainfully occupied’ in the earlier 
censuses of occupations. 


Proceedings, national employment conference sponsored by 
National Employment Committee, the American Legion, 
February 26-27, 1947, Washington, D. C. [Indiana- 
polis?], American Legion, 1947. 102 pp. 


Your community 6-point employment program. Washing- 
ton, U. §S. Department of Labor, Employment 
Service, 1947. 13 pp. Free. 

Describes six ways in which the U. 8. Employment 

Service can help workers and employers. 


Labor requirements for construction materials: Part II, 
Concrete masonry units. Washington, U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1947. 16 pp., illus. (Bull. No. 
888-2; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, 
November 1946, with additional data.) 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Tables relating to employment and unempioyment in Great 
Britain, 1939, 1945, and 1946. London, Ministry of 
Labor and National Service, 1947. 28 pp. 2s. net, 
H. M. Stationery Office, London. 

The numbers of male and female, employed and un- 
employed, insured persons in July of each year given are 
analyzed, by industry, for Great Britain as a whole and for 
each of the administrative regions of the Ministry of Labor 
and National Service. 


Housing 


America can not afford slums. Washington, United States 
Conference of Mayors, 1947. 22 pp. 
Pictorial presentation of the need for eradication of 
slums and the progress made in this direction. 


Planning rental housing projects. Washington, U. §. 
National Housing Agency, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, 1947. 56 pp., plans, illus. 15 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


California construction in 1946: Report on construction 

contracts awarded in California, January 1— December 

31, 1946. Sacramento, State Reconstruction and 

Reemployment Commission, 1947. 17 pp.; processed. 

The report shows that construction in the State was at 

an all-time high in dollar volume in 1946. Data are given 
for public and private construction activity. 


Charlotte veterans win battle for housing. Chicago, Howard 
R. Smith & Associates, 1947. 11 pp.; processed. 
Account of the construction of 50 permanent low-cost 
homes for World War II veterans of Charlotte, N.C. The 
elapsed time from the date when foundation digging 
started to the time when the owners moved into the 
houses was 5 months. 


Eleventh annual report, reviewing the activities of the Detroit 
Housing Commission for the period from January 
of 1945 through June of 1946. Detroit, [19477]. 55 
PP-» maps, chart, illus. 
Both problems and achievements are reviewed. 


Annual report of building permits issued in Canada, 1946. 
Ottawa, Department of Trade and Commerce, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, 1947. 44 pp., chart; 
processed. 25 cents. 


Income 


National accounts, income and expenditure, [Canada}, 1988- 
46. Ottawa, Department of Trade and Commerce, 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1947. 4 pp.; proc- 
essed. 10 cents. 


The national income of Soviet Russia. By Julius Wyler. 
(In Social Research, New York, December 1946, pp. 
501-518. 75 cents.) 

The writer evaluates official Soviet estimates of national 
income between 1928 and 1940, and presents his own esti- 
mates for the same period with a general explanation of 
how they were obtained. A comparison is made of na- 
tional income in the Soviet Union and the United States. 


Industrial Accidents 


Accident prevention administration. By Frederick G. 
Lippert. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 
1947. 159 pp. $2.25. 

Part 1 sets forth principles and procedures, with a 
chapter on collection and evaluation of accident data and 
one on union participation in accident prevention; part 2 
deals with operating techniques. 


Discussion of industrial accidents and diseases: 1946 con- 
vention of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Stand- 
ards, 1947. 180 pp. (Bull. No. 87.) 35 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Fatal industrial injuries in California, 1946. San Fran- 
cisco, Department of Industrial Relations, Division 
of Labor Statistics and Research, 1947. 6 pp.; 
mimeographed. 


Explosives accidents in bituminous-coal mines. Washing- 
ton, U. 8. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, 1947. 82 pp., bibliography, diagrams, illus. 
(Miners’ circular No. 58; Coal-mine accident-pre- 
vention course, section 5.) 20 cents, Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington. 


tstadistica de. los accidentes del trabajo, 1944. Ciudad 
Trujillo, Direeci6n General de Estadistica, 1947. 
25 pp., charts; processed. 
Statistics of accidents in the Dominican Republic in 
1944, by industry, cause of accident, age and wage groups, 
and other break-downs. 
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Industrial Relations 


Conflict and cooperation in labor relations. By Benjamin 
M. Selekman. (Jn Harvard Business Review, Vol. 
oi ba No. 3, Boston, spring 1947, pp. 318-338. 
$1.50. 


From the workers’ point of view. By Nahum Sabsay. (/n 
Harvard Business Review, Vol. XXV, No. 3, Boston, 
spring 1947, pp. 339-347. $1.50.) 


Constructive collective bargaining. By Edward T. Cheyfitz. 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., 1947. 
161 pp. $2. 

The author believes that there is no easy road to indus- 
trial peace and that too many people “cling to the illusion 
that we can legislate ourselves into a Shangri-La of 
industrial harmony.” He is of the opinion that we must 
eventually face realities and that “the alternative to 
collective bargaining, no matter how sugar-coated, is 
government compulsion.” This does not mean that the 
government has no role to play in industrial relations. 
The role, however, is to provide a “neutral, competent 
mediation service to facilitate agreement-making where 
necessary. It should encourage voluntary arbitration by 
providing inexpensive arbitration services. It should help 
eliminate abuses that undermine collective bargaining. 
It should set up ‘rules of the game’ to encourage labor and 
management to resolve their differences.” He further 
holds that the main function of effective collective bar- 
gaining is not merely to eliminate work stoppages, but it 
must be dedicated to the objectives of economie progress. 
The job ahead is “to adapt the collective bargaining 
technique to these needs—industrial peace and economic 
progress,” 


Management handbook for collective bargaining. By O. S. 
Hoebreckx. Chicago, Commerce Clearing House, 
Ine., 1947. 208 pp. $2. 

Discusses the collective-bargaining agreement, from 
various points of view, and collective-bargaining tech- 
niques. Sample clauses taken from union agreements are 
reproduced. 


Strikes and democratic government. New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, Ine., 1947. 31 pp. 

The labor committee of the Twentieth Century Fund 
traces the history of collective-bargaining since World 
War I and suggests ways in which it may be developed or 
improved, while strikes, especially those in industries 
essential to public health and safety, are decreased or 
entirely eliminated. 


Labor relations conference issue, Lawyers Guild Review, 
New York and Washington, January-February 1947, 
pp. 1-49. 50 cents.) 

Papers and committee reports presented at a labor 
relations conference, initiated by the National Lawyers 
Guild, held in Washington in February 1947. Portal-to- 
portal pav, regulation of labor unions, the role of govern- 
ment in labor disputes, and relation of wages to prices 
and profits were among the subjects treated. 


A generation of industrial peace. By Stuart Chase. New 
York, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 1946, 63 pp.; 
illus. Free. 

Brief and simply presented history of over 30 years of 
labor-management relations in the Standard Oil Co. 

(New Jersey). , 


Report of the [Massachusetts] Governor's labor-management 
gee Boston, 1947. 41 pp. (House doc. No. 
The committee’s recommendations include proposals 
for making collective bargaining more effective; a procedure 
to prevent labor stoppages which jeopardize public health 
and safety; and definite machinery to solve the questions 
raised by the closed shop and jurisdictional disputes 
between unions. 











Labor-management cooperation—a case study in the Minne. 
apolis laundry industry. Minneapolis, University of 
Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, 1946. 2 
pp. (Bull. No. 2.) 


Are public opinion polls fair to organized labor? Ry 

rthur Kornhauser. (Jn Public Opinion Quarterly 

Vol. 10, No. 4, Princeton, N. J., winter 1946-47, pp’ 
484-500. $1.25.) 

It is stated that a study of published poll data points 
to a consistent anti-labor bias. The bias is described as 
arising from choice of subject matter, wording of questions 
and interpretation and reporting of results. Other pos. 
sible sources of bias, not considered in the study, are 
described as having to do with selection of sample, inter- 
viewer bias, and social influence of the interviewing 
situation. Suggestions are made for improving polls of 
this nature and for other methods of obtaining information 
regarding attitudes in the labor-relations field. 


Industry Reports 


Coal” Mines Committee, International Labor. Organization— 
report of the first session, London, December 1945. 
Geneva, International Labor Office, 1947. 174 pp. 
$1. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of I. L. O. 

The first part of the volume contains extracts from the 
report prepared by the International Labor Office for the 
first session of the committee; the second part gives the 
proceedings of the session and shows the composition of 
the committee. 


Coal Mines Committee, International Labor Organization, 
second session, Geneva, 1947: Report I, General report; 
Report II, Utilization of the resources of the coal-mining 
fee Geneva, International Labor Office, 1947. 
83 and 159 P. 50 cents and $1, respectively. Dis- 
yy in United States by Washington Branch of 

The general report states measures taken by govern- 
ments and by the I. L. O. to give effect to committee action 
at its first meeting and reviews important developments in 
the coal-mining industry in 1946. Report II surveys the 
economic situation, social policy, and problems of man- 
power in the industry. 


Labor costs and the future of coal. By L. B. Wheildon. 
Washington (1205 19th Street NW.), Editorial Re- 
os Reports, 1947. 18 pp. (Vol. I, 1947, No. 
3. 1. 

It is suggested that the trend of increasing wages in coal 
mining aggravates the weakening competitive position of 
the industry. Decreasing petroleum resources, new uses 
and new markets for bituminous coal, and lower produc- 
tion costs (chiefly due to rising labor productivity) are 
cited as the leading favorable factors in the outlook for the 
industry. 


Economics of the cotton textile industry. By Jules Backman 
and M. R. Gainsbrugh. New York, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 1946. 244 pp., charts. 

The study deals with the place of the cotton textile in- 
dustry in the economy of the United States, supply of and 
demand for cotton textiles, prices, profits and losses, and 
wages and employment in the industry. 


Statistics of class I motor carriers for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1944, compiled from annual reports of motor 
carriers of property and motor carriers of passengers, 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Interstate Commerce Commission, Bu- 
reau of Transport Economics and Statistics, 1946. 
94 pp.; processed. (Statement No. 4620.) 

eed statistics of the average number of employees 
of motor carriers, their average compensation, and the 
total compensation paid, by class of employees, district, 
and region. 
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Transport Committee, International Labor Organiza- 
ee session, Geneva, 1947: Report I, General 
report; R II, Em in inland transport; 


Report III, Industrial relations in inland transport; 
Report IV, Inland transport statistics. Montreal, In- 
ternational Labor Office, 1947. 53, 62, 87, 41 pp. 
30, 35, 50, 25 cents, respectively. Distributed in 
United States by Washington Branch of I. L. O. 


Nationalization of transport [in Great Britain). By 
Ernest Davies. London, bor Party, 1947. 19 
pp. (Labor discussion series, No. 10.) 2d. 

Reviews prewar legislation and other developments that 
tended to make the British inland transport system vir- 
tually a monopoly, and argues for public versus private 
ownership. Summarizes provisions of the Transport Bill, 
which proposed nationalization of railways, canals, and 
long-distance road haulage, and the coordination of other 
transport facilities. 


Report of the Committee on Amenities in the Brick Industry, 
[Great Britain]. London, Ministry of Works, 1947. 
13 pp. 3d. net, H. M. Stationery Office, London. 

On the basis of investigation of brickworks in Great 
Britain, Holland, and Belgium, the committee recommends 
measures to increase the attractiveness of employment in 
the brick industry, including provision of labor-saving de- 
vices, sanitary accommodation, shelter from inclement 
weather, protective clothing, and first aid and canteen 
services. Statistics on prewar labor in brickworks of 
Great Britain show the number of establishments, by size 
of labor force, and the total number of employees. 


Board of Trade Working Party reports: Heavy clothing. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1947. 208 pp., 
diagrams, illus. 3s. 6d. net. 

This industry study includes some data and recom- 
mendations on labor matters. The report of the investiga- 
tion of the heavy clothing industry in the United States, 
made by a delegation of the Working Party, is given in 
an appendix. 

Other reports recently issued in this series deal with 
the linoleum and wool-textiles industries. 


Labor and Social Legislation 


Labor legislation—what organized business wants from 
Congress. Washington, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, 1947. 15 pp. Single copies free. 


The course of railway labor legislation. Address by Daniel 
P. Loomis, executive director of Association of West- 
ern Railways. [Chicago, Association of Western 
Railways, 19467] 26 pp. 


The legal status of the public-school teacher. Washington, 
National Education Association, Research Division, 
(Research bull., Vol. XXV, No. 2.) 


Defines and describes the legal status of the public- 
school teacher in the United States as a whole with respect 
to qualifications for admission to the profession, tenure, 
salaries, retirement, leave of absence, compensation for 
injury in line of duty, and other points. 


Labor Organizations and Activities 


Union policies in the leather industry. By Leo Cyril 
Brown. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1947. 246 pp., bibliography. $3.50. 

Account and rae 5 of the wage, ives, and member- 
= ae of the principal unions in the leather tanning 
and finishing industry in relation to the industry’s basic 
economic problems and trends. Discusses the effects of 
unionization and wage and labor cost differentials between 
union and nonunion areas upon interplant competition 
in an industry in which the employment trend is downward. 


Developments in Brazilian labor organization since VJ-Day. 

ashington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 

11 pp. (Serial No. R. 1882; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, March 1947.) Free. 


Revolution: British style; labor’s domestic record. By R. T. 
McKenzie. Toronto, Canadian Association for Adult 
Education and Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs, 1947. 19 pp. (Behind the headlines, Vol. VII, 
No. 1.) 10 cents. 

One of a series of pamphlets on current problems, 
reviewing briefly the progress of the British Labor Party 
and its economic and social programs as expressed in recent 
legislation, and outlining future problems and policies. A 
statement of opposition viewpoints is included. 


Indian working class on Government's labor plan. Bombay, 
All-India Trade Union Congress, 1947. 35 pp. 

1 rupee. 
Views and suggestions of the All-India Trade Union 
Congress concerning the Government’s 5-year program for 
improvement of the condition of industrial labor in India. 


Report of general secretary {of All-India Trade Union Con- 
gress], January 1945 to December 1946. |Bombay, 
All-India Trade Union Congress?], 1947. 61 pp. 


Fifty-second annual report [of Irish Trade Union Congress}, 
being the report of the National Executive for 1945-46, 
and the report of the proceedings of the 52d annual 
meeting, Dublin, July 9-11, 1946. Dublin, Irish 
Trade Union Congress, 1946. 231 pp. 


Annual report and balance sheet of South African Trades 
and Labor Council, 1946. Johannesburg, 1947. 


28 pp. 
Medical Care and Health Insurance 


Guide to health organization in the United States. By 
Joseph W. Mountin, M.D., and Evelyn Flook. 
Washington, Federal Security Agency, U. 8. Public 
Health Service, 1947. 71 pp., bibliography, charts. 
(Miscellaneous publication No. 35.) 20 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 

Brief descriptions of the salient health-service functions 
of official and voluntary agencies, with statistics, by State, 
of hospital facilities and of expenditures for health activ- 
ities by State agencies. 


Hospitals and the health of the people. By Thomas Par- 
ran, M.D. (Jn Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, April 12, 1947, pp. 1047-1049; 
discussion, p. 1050. 25 cents.) 

The author anticipates, with present-day facilities for 
training physicians in this country, a deficit of at least 
30,000 physicians by 1960, and recommends that actual 
needs be determined on a national scale, without delay 


National Conference on Rural Heaith, Chicago, February 
7 and 8, 1947. (In Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, March 15, 1947, pp. 778-785; 
March 22, 1947, pp. 860-867. 25 cents each.) 

The conference considered the need for medical service 
in rural areas, facilities, methods of attracting professional 
personnel, types of medical plans, and costs. 


Medical treatments in Gulf Coast shipyards. By Charles 
M. McGill, M.D., and H. P. Brinton. (/n Oceupa- 
tional Medicine, Chicago, December 1946, pp. 558- 
565. 75 cents.) 

Statistics on wartime medical activities in 22 contract 
shipyards of the Navy and Maritime Commission are 
analyzed as to in-plant medical personnel and facilities, 
average number of monthly treatments, and types of new 
injuries. Eye injuries represented almost half of all new 
injuries reported, 


Health-insurance plans under union-management agree- 
ments. By John M. Brumm. (/n Labor and Nation, 
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New ‘tiny, January-February 1947, pp. 46-48. 75 
cents. 

The author urges upon unions appraisa! of the adequacy 
of their plans in providing for the worker’s need and 
summarizes the experiences of one health-insurance plan 
in terms of the relation of various illness costs to insurance 
benefits received. 


Union health and welfare plans. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 24 pp., bibli- 
ography. (Bull. No. 900; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1947.) 10 cents, Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. 


The Union Health Center of the ILGWU in New York. By 
Ruth Glazer. (/n Labor and Nation, New York, 
January-February 1947, pp. 49, 50, 53. 75 cents.) 

Describes the medical-care program of the International 

Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, which is administered 

at the Union Health Center. Constituent unions allot 

various amounts of free medical care to their members 
through “‘health credit’’ books; low costs prevail for addi- 
tional units of care. When this article was prepared, the 

Center was staffed by 100 physicians. One of the major 

sources of support is a pay-roll tax paid by employers, as 

stipulated by a number of collective agreements. 


Health-insurance programs and plans of Western Europe— 


a summary of observations. By Joseph W. Mountin, 
M.D., and George St. J. Perrott. (/n Public Health 
Reports, U. 8. Public 


Federal Security Agency, 

Health Service, Washington, March 14, 1947, pp. 
369-399, bibliography. 10 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington.) 

Social-insurance programs for medical care and dis- 
ability compensation adopted for twar reconstruction 
by England, France, Belgium, Sweden, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands are analyzed from data recently gathered in 
these countries. The material is presented by country, 
preceded by a general summary of significant characteristics. 


Minority Groups 


Biennial report, 1945-46, of Bureau of Negro Welfare and 
Statistics, West Virginia. Charleston, [19477]. 123 
pp., illus. 

Discrimination by labor union bargaining representatives 
against racial minorities. (Jn Yale Law Journal, New 
Haven, Conn., April 1947, pp. 731-737.) ° 

Examination of the effect of denial of union membership 
on the collective-bargaining status of racial minorities, as 
determined by the courts. 


Occupations 


Guide to occupational choice and training: Suggestions, books, 


and materials for guidance programs. By Walter J. 
Greenleaf. ashington, Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, 1947. 150 (Vocational 


division bull. No. 236; Occupational information and 
uidance series, No. 15.) 35 cents, Superintendent of 
ocuments, Washington. 


Your career in ge my By Don Rivers. New York, 
o- P. Dutton & Co., Ine., 1947. 223 pp., bibliography. 


A career in life insurance sales and service. New York, 
Institute of Life Insurance, [19477]. 16 pp. Free. 


Employment outlook in machine shop occupations. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 26 
pp., charts, illus. (Bull. No. 895.) 20 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 


Vocabulario de oficios y profesiones. Madrid, Escuela 
Social de Madrid, [1946]. 460 pp. 
Dictionary of occupations. 


Older Workers 


Marked decline in mortality among older people. (J», 
Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insurance (Co. 
New York, April 1947, pp. 7-10.) ‘ 

The article deals with the experience of industria) 
policyholders of the meee Life Insurance Co. 
who, it is stated, have made much greater progress jy, 
adding years to their average length of life than the 
general population has. 


Social policy and the older worker. By Ewan Clague. (Jn 


Catholic Charities Review, Washington, February 
1947, pp. 33-35. 15 cents.) . 
Placement opportunities for the “‘older’’ nurse. (In Amer- 


ican Journal of Nursing, New York, March 1947, p. 
152. 50 cents.) 

Brief report on a questionnaire survey by the American 
Nurses’ Association. Returns indicated that placement of 
nurses over 40 years of age represented about 14 percent 
of all placements made by State counseling and placement 
services from July 1 to December 31, 1946. 


Pension and Profit-Sharing Plans 


Retirement of municipal employees: Analysis of the retire- 
ment — and survey of principal features of local 
and State systems, with emphasis on application to 
Kansas. [Topeka], Kansas Legislative Council, Re- 
search Department, 1946. 42 pp., chart. (Publica- 
tion No. 144.) 


Retirement planning for public employees. By A. A. 
Weinberg. (Jn State Government, Chicago, January 
1947, pp. 10-19, 32. 50 cents.) 

Discussion of considerations underlying sound retire- 
ment planning for public workers, with a tabular summary 
of existing State systems, by principal provisions. 


Retirement system for poms we of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
and affiliates, as amended to January 27, 1947. New 
York, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 1947. 88 pp. 

Outline of the pension and profit-sharing plans. 


Personnel Management 


Advances in methods of personnel evaluation—rating man- 
agement jobs, seniority vs. merit, testing. New York, 
American Management Association, 1947. 50 pp. 
(Personnel series, No. 107.) 


Employee rating. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, 
Industrial Relations Section, May 1947. 4 pp 
(Selected referenves, No. 15.) 10 cents. 


Employees are people—what management owes them and what 
it does for them. By Harry King Tootle. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1947. 350 pp. $3.50. 

The author (personnel director of New York Times) 
ape ideas on personnel administration gained from 


is extensive experience in personnel work. 

Management's responsibility for discipline. By H. W. 
Anderson. Pasadena, California Institute of Tech- 
nology, Industrial Relations Section, 1947. 7 pp. 
Single copies free. 


Measuring results of personnel functions. New York, 
American Management Association, 1947. 31 pp., 
charts. (Personnel series, No. 111.) 

Selective job placement: A plan for promoting personnel 
snaieien . By Tobias Wagner. New Cork, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Executives, National 
Conservation Bureau, 1946. 151 pp., bibliography, 
charts, illus. $2.50. 
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three parts: Placing the average industrial worker; 
cael of the physically exceptional [handicapped] 
worker; Planning for personnel efficiency. 


ritten statements of personnel policy. New York, Na- 

si tional Industrial Coaftsenes Board, Inc., 1947. 36 
pp. (Studies in personnel policy, No. 79.) 

The report shows the media through which companies 
record personnel policies in writing and the subjects on 
which policies are most frequently so recorded. In addi- 
tion, statements of basic personnel policies of 10 companies 


are presented. 


Prices and Cost of Living 


Inflation problems at home and abroad. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 15 pp. (Serial No. 
R. 1873; reprinted from Monthly Taher Review, 
January 1947.) Free. 


Price-quantity interactions in business cycles. By Frederick 
C. Mills. New York, National Bureau of Economic 
Research, Inc., 1946. 140pp.,charts. (Twenty-fifth 
anniversary series, No. 2.) $1.50. 

Technical examination of the interrelated changes in 
prices and output of 64 commodities under the impact of 
cyclical forces. The data suggest that prices and output 
generally move in the same direction, but that there is a 
wide difference among commodities in the relative influence 
exercised upon sales by — in prices and in output. 
The time sequence of price and output adjustments during 
a business cycle is also discussed. 


Prices in the fourth quarter and year 1946. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 19 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 1879; reprinted from Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1947.) Free. 

Reviews briefly movements of prices in general, and 
tices for specified groups of commodities, in the United 
tates. 


Wholesale prices, 1945. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1947. 121 pp. (Bull. No. 877.) 

25 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 
Gives primary market-price indexes and average 
monthly prices for approximately 900 commodities. The 
bulletin also contains a special report, not carried in pre- 
vious bulletins, giving index numbers of manufacturers’ 
— of general and auxiliary machinery and equipment, 

y month, January 1939 through December 1945. 


Indexes of costs of clothing to moderate-income families since 
1935. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1947. 20 pp.; mimeographed. 


Wages and Hours of' Labor 


The conditions of industrial progress. Philadelphia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, Industrial Research Department, 
1947. 72pp. $1. 

Addresses on occasion of 25th anniversary of Industrial 
Research Department of Wharton School. Two of the 
papers reproduced deal with wages in relation to industrial 
progress. 

Southern wage differentials: developments, analysis, and 
implications. By Richard A. Lester. (Jn Southern 
Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., April 1947, 
pp. 386-394. $1.) 

Largely a statement of conclusions drawn from various 
detailed studies published by the author in sources cited 
in the present article. In addition, he discusses the possi- 
ble effects on industrial development in the South of the 
continued reduction or complete elimination of existing 
wage differentials. He concludes tentatively that south- 
ern firms can adjust and have adjusted to gradual reduc- 


tions in North-South differentials in ways that are bene- 
ficial to southern labor and to southern industry. — 


Urban wage-rate trends in oo industries, October 
1946. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1947. 9pp., charts. (Serial No. R. 1883; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, March 1947.) Free. 


Wage structure: Cotton tertiles, 1946; Woolen and worsted 
tertiles, 1946; Rayon and silk textiles, 1946; Textile 
dyeing and finishing, 1946. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1947. 57, 41, 39, 28 pp., charts; 
processed. (Wage structure series 2, Nos. 37, 40, 41, 
44, respectively.) Free. 

Other reports recently issued in this series give data on 
wages in 1946 in general auto repair shops and in the manu- 
facture of drugs and medicines, heating apparatus, and 
perfumes and cosmetics. 


Union wage scales, book and job printing trades, July 1, 1948. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 
47 pp.; processed. Free. 


A report on the 1947 national wage program of the American 
Newspaper Guild. New York, American Newspaper 
Guild, Research Department, 1947. 33 pp., chart; 
processed. 

Shows increases granted by 105 contracts since the adop- 
tion of the 1947 national wage program at the Scranton 
convention in June 1946, and the annual costs added to 
the pay rolls by these increases. 


Salaries of city-school employees, 1946-47. Washington, 
National Education Association, Research Division, 
1947. 23 pp., chart. (Research bull., Vol. XXV, 
No. 1.) 25 cents. 

Data for all classes of school employees in 2,096 cities 
ranging in population from 2,500 to over 100,000. Sal- 
aries in 1946-47 are compared with those paid in four 
other periods back to 1930-31. 


An analysis of the salary schedule applying to firemen of the 
city of Chicago, together with an analysis of the proposed 
changes in the work schedule. Chicago, Civic Federa- 
tion, 1947. 26 pp., paster. 

Comparison of salaries, work schedules, annual and sick 
leave, annuities, and benefits of firemen in Chicago and 
other cities. 


Salary and wage data, Michigan cities of more than 10,000 
population: Hours of work, overtime policies, and 
— pay increases since April 1946. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan Municipal League, 1947. 22 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. (Information bull. No. 50.) $1. 


Wage rates and hours of labor in Canada, 1945. Ottawa, 
Department of Labor, 1947. 104 pp. (Report 
No. 28; supplement to Labor Gazette, February 
1947.) 


Average earnings and working hours in the principal indus- 
tries [in Great Britain] at October 1946. (In Minis- 
try of Labor Gazette, London, April 1947, pp. 106-115. 
6d. net.) 


Average fannual] earnings of factory workers [in India] in 
1945. (In Indian Labor Gazette, Department of 
Labor, Delhi, February 1947, pp. 321-324.) 


General Reports 


Labor in California and Pacific Northwest. Washington, 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1947. 135 pp. 
(Serial No. R. 1884.) Free. 

This pamphlet contains the articles which comprised 
part 1 of the April 1947 Monthly Labor Review. Subjects 
treated include the labor supply, employment, income, 
wages, collective bargaining, labor legislation, and 
cooperatives. 
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Labor under review, January 1946—December 1946. By 
Melvin J. Vineent. (/n Sociology and Social Re- 
search, Los Angeles, May-June 1947, pp. 360-368. 
60 cents.) 

Month-by-month chronology of principal events in the 

labor field in 1946. 


Notes on labor abroad. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, May 9, 1947. 39 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. Free. 

Excerpts, abstracts, or summaries of reports, from 
various sources, giving data on labor and allied conditions 
in different foreign countries. 


Main report of Labor Investigation Committee, Government 
of India. Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1946. 
468 pp., maps. 5s. 9d. 

Gives information on Indian labor legislation, migration, 
sources of labor supply, employment, wages, working 
conditions, housing of workers, and welfare activities for 
labor. 

Separate reports on labor conditions in each of over 30 
industries investigated by the committee have already 
been published. 


L’industria italiana nel 1946. Genoa, Istituto di Economia 
Internazionale, 1947. 121 pp., bibliography. 250 
lire. 

Survey of development of Italian industry during 1946, 
covering mining, metallurgical, electrical, naval and 
aeronautical, chemical, textile, construction, food, and 
other industries. Includes statistics on production, prices, 


imports and exports, unemployment, wages, etc. 


Palestine’s economic future—a review of progress and 
> Edited by J. B. Hobman. Soamion, Perey 
und, Humphries & Co., Ltd., 1946. 310 pp., charts 
illus. 15s. ($5, Wm. 8. Heinman & Co., New York)’ 
nage on modern agricultural, industrial, an 
scientific development of Palestine. Most of the article< 
were prepared by experts actually engaged in Palestine j,, 
the activities reviewed. Contributors not so engaged had 
special qualifications for discussing the pattern of future 
expansion. Labor matters are considered, particularly j;, 
the paper on “Jewish Palestine: the social fabric” and 
in the papers on specific industries. 


Russia seen from within—an account of a relief mission 
visit. By Peter Grimm. (/n International Concilia- 
tion, No. 429, Carnegie Endowment for Internationa! 
Peace, New York, March 1947, pp. 119-142. 5 cents.) 

Account of a trip “up and down” the Soviet Union in 
the summer of 1946, with some discussion of labor matters 
and of the standard of living. 


Native mine workers in South Africa. New York, Union 
of South Africa Government Information Office, 1947. 
8 pp., map, illus. (Reprinted from Compressed Air 
Magazine, February 1947.) : 


Konjunkturlaget, hésten 1946. 
institutet, 1947. 101 pp., charts. 
series A, No. 14.) 

Review of the Swedish economy in 1946 and of the 
economic prospects for 1947, with particular reference to 
the danger of inflation. Labor data include statistics of 
employment and wages in 1946, with some comparisons for 
earlier years. 


Stockholm, Konjunktur- 
(Meddelanden, 
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C.—Hours and Earnings 


Table D-2. 


A.—Employment and Pay Rolls 
91 Table A-1. Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours 
worked, and sex. 
92 Table A-2. Estimated number of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by 
i industry division 
92 Table A-3. Estimated number of employees in manufacturing industries, by major 
industry group 
93 Table A-4. Estimated number of employees in manufacturing industries, by State 
94 Table A—5. Estimated number of production workers in manufacturing industries 
97. Table A-6. Indexes of production-worker employment in manufacturing industries 
99 Table A-7. Indexes of production-worker pay rolls (weekly) in manufacturing 
industries 
102 Table A-8. Estimated number of employees in selected nonmanufacturing in- 
dustries 
103. Table A-9. Indexes of employment in selected nonmanufacturing industries 
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A. —Employment and Pay Rolls 


TaBLE A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, 


and Sex 
{Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Estimated number of persons 14 years of age and over ! (in thousands) 














































































































Labor force 1947 | 1946 
Feb- Jan- De- No- Octo- Sep- ‘ 
May | April | March ruary | uary | cember|vember| ber | tember August; July June 
Total, both sexes 
Total labor force ahi ae incniatianta dais 61, 760 | 60,650 | 59,960 | 59,630 | 59,510 | 60,320 | 60,980 | 61, 160 | 61,340 | 62, 200 | 62,820 | 62,000 
Civilian labor force... ..........-------------- 60, 290 | 59,120 | 58,390 | 58,010 | 57,790 | 58,430 | 58,970 | 58,990 | 59,120 | 59,750 | 60,110 | 58, 930 
ee a 1, 960 2,420 | 2,330; 2,490 400 2, 120 1, 930 1, 960 2, 070 2, 060 2, 270 2, 576 
pe EE ae eee ae ee 58, 56, 700 | 56,060 | 55, 520 , 390 | 56,310 | 57,040 | 57,030 | 57,050 | 57,690 | 57,840 | 56, 360 
eS 49,370 | 48,840 | 48,820 | 48,600 | 48,890 | 49, 100 | 49, 140 | 48, 410 | 48,300 | 48, 550 | 47,870 | 46,350 
orked 35 hours or more__.____-- 41, 330 | 40, 120 | 40,680 | 40,750 | 41, 500 | 42,120 | 41,800 | 41,400 | 41,610 | 40,720 | 39, 450 | 39, 140 
Worked 15-34 hours._._........-- 4,780 | 4, 4,880 | 4,690 | 4,280] 4,200] 4,730] 4,340/ 3,650] 3,810] 3,770) 4,140 
Worked 1-14 hours ?__......_.... 1,550 | 1,570] 1,500] 1,440] 1,400] 1,350} 1,270] 1,260] 1,150 960 | 1,020] 1,130 
With a job but not at work ¢____. 1,710 | 2,330} 1,760} 1,720] 1,710] 1,340] 1,340] 1,410] 1,890] 3,060] 3,630/ 1,940 
A TT 8,960 | 7,860] 7,240] 6,920] 6,500] 7,210| 7,900| 8,620| 8,750| 9,140] 9,970 10,010 
Worked 35 hours or more____.__-- 6,940 | 5,520] 4,750] 4,320] 4,040] 5,150] 6,020/ 6,820] 7,110] 6,970/| 7,840] 8, 160 
Worked 15-34 hours.__....._.._-- 1,660 | 1,770] 1,790] 1,890] 1,700] 1,450] 1,560] 1,510} 1,350] 1,830] 1,810] 1,610 
Worked 1-14 hours 3____.____._.-- 210 260 300 280 300 320 160 200 170 140 160 15¢ 
With a job but not at work 4____-_ 150 310 400 430 460 290 160 (*) 120 | 200 160 (*) 
Males 
0 Ee rae 44, 620 | 44,310 | 43,990 | 43, 700 | 43, 560 | 43,860 | 43,940 | 43,970 | 44,040 | 44,990 | 45,370 | 44, 670 
sn ansmnoaaati 43,170 | 42,800 | 42,440 | 42,100 | 41, 860 | 41,990 | 41,950 | 41,820 | 41,850 | 42,580 | 42,710 | 41, 660 
OS Sea 1,420 | 1,900] 1,850] 2,010] 1,950] 1,690/ 1,520] 1,550] 1,580/ 1,600] 1,760] 2,010 
A A TT 8 41, 750 | 40,900 | 40,590 | 40,090 | 39,910 | 40,300 | 40, 430 | 40,270 | 40, 270 | 40,980 | 40,950 | 39, 650 
nn, ee, 34, 340 | 33, 970 yy 030 | 33, 830 | 34,060 | 34,010 | 34,050 | 33, 500 | 33, 480 | 33, 660 | 33,140 | 32, 040 
Worked 35 hours or more_____---- 30, 160 | 29, 260 , 400 | 29, 280 | 29,910 | 30, 290 | 30, 140 | 29,750 | 29,940 | 29, 580 | 28, 660 | 28, 150 
Worked 15-34 hours._.........--- 2,350} 2,530} 2680] 2,540/ 2,200] 2,120) 2390) 2200] 1,770} 1,950] 1,930| 2,120 
Worked 1-14 hours 3____.____.._._- 690 730 660 670 660 600 590 560 460 410 400 520 
With a job but not at work 4_| 1,140] 1,450/] 1,290; 1,340] 1,290] 1,000 930 990 | 1,310] 1,720] 2,150] 1,250 
0 BR 7,410 | 6,930) 6.560 | 6,260) 5,850 , 290 | 6,380 | 6,770] 6,790 7,320 | 7,810 7, 610 
Worked 35 hours or more__._---.- 6,400 | 5,260/ 4,600 | 4,190 | 3,850 | 4,860 5,360/ 5,810} 6,020| 6,210 | 6,770) 6,900 | 
Worked 15-34 hours___....._._.-- 770 | 1,230 | 1,380] 1,460 1,330 950 | 780 770 560 | 880 810} 570 | 
Worked 1-14 hours 3_____________- 130 190 230 230 250 220; (°*) 120 100 (*) 100 (*) 
With a job but not at work 4_____ 110 250 350 380 420 260 | 150 (*) 110 | 150 130; (*) 
i | | | 
Females 
| l | | | 
RS ST A a 17, 140 | 16, 340 | 15, 970 | 15, 930 | 15, 950 | 16, 460 | 17, 040 17, 190 | 17,300 | 17,210 | 17, 450 | 17, 330 
NT SEE 17, 120 | 16, 320 | 15,950 | 15,910 | 15,930 | 16,440 | 17,020 | 17,170 | 17,270 | 17,170 | 17,400 | 17,270 
TA 540 520 48( 480 450 430 410 410 490 | 460 510 560 
me eo ee 16, 580 | 15,800 | 15,470 | 15,430 | 15,480 | 16,010 | 16,610 | 16, 760 | 16,780 | 16,710 | 16,890 | 16,710 
eg eiarel Ladatongagecconenrense 030 | 14,870 | 14,790 | 14,770 | 14,830 | 15,090 | 15,090 | 14,910 | 14,820 | 14,890 | 14,730 | 14, 310 | 
orked 35 hours or more__.....-- 11, 170 | 10, 860 | 11,280 | 11,470 | 11,590 | 11,830 | 11,660 | 11,650 | 11,670 | 11,140 | 10,790 | 10,990 | 
Worked 15-34 hours.............. 2,4 , 290 200 | 2,150] 2,080} 2,170] 2,340] 2,140] 1,880] 1,860; 1,840}| 2,020 
Worked 1-14 hours #__._...____._- 860 840 840 770 740 750 680 7 690 550 620 610 
With a job but not at work 4.___- 570 880 470 380 420 340 410 420 580 | 1,340 1,480 690 
BO ht i iat 1, 550 930 680 660 650 920 | 1,520} 1,850] 1,960] 1,820] 2,160! 2,400 
Worked 35 hours or more_._.__-_- 540 260 150 130 190 290 660 | 1,010 | 1,090 760 | 1,070! 1,260 
Worked 15-34 hours_..._...__.__- 890 540 410 430 370 500 780 | 740 790 950 | 1,000! 1,040 
Worked 1-14 hours #____.________- (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 100 > PF (*) (*) (*) (*) 
With a job but not at work 4____. (*) (*) (*) <*) (*) (*) (*) | (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 
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1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 
estimates should be used with caution; those under 100,000 are not presented 
in the table but are replaced with an asterisk (*). All dats exclude persons 


in institutions. 


* Total labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed forces. 


3 Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 
4 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute, or 
because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
Does not include unpaid family workers. 


within 30 days of lay-off. 
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TABLE A-2: Estimated Number of eens in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry 
ivision 


{In thousands] 





— 


Annual! 
average 


Industry division te 
May ’ A ‘ a 4 4 ‘ 4 x 1943 | 1939 


_— 
— 











Total estimated employment 41,916 /41, . 42, 042 | %, ORT 


= 
—_—_ 


17, 381 “10, O78 





Manufacturing 15, 230 
Mining Re] 
Contract construction 4 1, 688 
Transportation and public utilities 3, 968 
Trade 8, 547 
1, 565 
4, 590 
Federal, State, and local Government, in- 

cluding Federal force-account construc- 











5, 447 






































1 Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salaried workers in non- yment estimates in table 2, p. 1111, of the June 1947 issue of this 
agricultural establishments who worked or received pay during the pay period publication, which self-employed persons, working proprietors, and 
ending nearest the 15th of the month. B= y self-employed persons, ce-account workers and other — ees of nonconstruction firms or public 


domestic servants, and personne! of the armed forces are excluded. These bodies who engage in construction work, as well as all employees of construc. 
estimates have been adjusted to levels indicated by final 1945 data made avail- tion firms. An article presenting this other construction employment series 
able by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security Agency. will appear in the August issue of this publication, and in every third issy. 
Data for the current and immediately ing month are subject to revision. thereafter. 

* These figures cover all employees of private firms whose major activity is 3 Finance and Service were formerly combined. Comparable series from 
construction. They are not directly comparable with the construction em- January 1939 are available upon request. 


TABLE A-3: Estimated Number of ine ' in Manufacturing Industries, by Major Industry 
roup 


{In thousands] 





Annua! 
average 
Industry division a 
1943 1939 





z 
A 
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17, 381 | 10, 078 
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7, 084 
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Textile-mill products and other fibre man- 
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t Security of the Federal Security Agency. Cor 
anuary 1939 are available upon request. Data for the 
immediately preceding months are subject to revision. 
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| Estimates include all full- and part-time production and nonproduction 
workers in manufacturing industries pe worked or received pa the 
y period ending nearest the 15th of the month. These est ve 
Ses nm adjusted to levels indicated by +8y 2 1945 data made available by 
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ndustry | TABLE A-4: Estimated Number of Employees ' in Manufacturing Industries, by State 
’ {In thousands] 
‘ aa 1947 1946 | Annual 
nnu average 
average Region and State et 
| 
—. Apr Mar Feb Jan Dec. | Nov Oct Sept. | Aug | July | June | May Apr. | 1043 
43 | 1939 E — , are 
— E d: | | 
is | cao New OE CCE BE EE 108.6) 115.3) 118.0) 117.9) 117.8) 117.1) 117.7) 117.6 | 118.7) 115.6) 113.7] 110.7] 1083) 144.4 
—|—— New Hampshire ?.-.--...------- 81.1 83.0) 83.5 82.4 $3.0} 81.6 79.0 79.6 79.2 77.2 | 79.3 738.9 77.51 177.0 
81 | 10, 078 Vermont #..--------------------- 42.0 42.9 43.2 43 3 43 1 41.8 42.1 41.6 41.4 40. 6 40.5 40.1 40.1) 41.3 
17 | | as Massachusetts *_.....--.-------- 749.9 | 763.5 | 765.5| 761.6 | 766.9| 762.1 | 754.1 | 750.0] 741.2| 727.9!) 740.6| 738.3] 730.5| 835.6 
67 | 1.1% Rhode Island _-...------------- 150.6} 153.8 | 1540/ 153.6] 1544] 152.0] 150.5] 147.7] 145.2] 141.7! 1446] 143.6] 1426) 169.4 
19| 200 © Sie Atlante: Patentebetacenceccss 419.9 | 424.2) 425.2/ 422.0) 420.6| 416.1) 410.9) 406.7/ 306.5) 300.9/| 392.0/ 379.0) 360.3) 504.2 
22) 6. 705 adie A 
| 20s en 0 fe 1870.6 | 1911.4 | 1916.1 | 1900.1 | 1899.0 | 1897.8 | 1888.8 | 1876.0 | 1853.2 | 1796.6 | 1814.2 | 1803.1 | 1803.0 | 2115.7 
86] 32% | New Jersey 3-------------------- 738.5 | 768.6| 768.4] 770.3| 7680] 757.7| 753.2| 748.9| 742.8] 733.2| 735.8| 727.8| 716.9) 951.1 
sa P es asducnnecacoagece 1406.3 | 1409.4 | 1411.0 | 1416.7 | 1413.2 | 1410.2 | 1360.0 | 1382.7 | 1360.4 | 1349.1 | 1328.7 | 1262.0 | 1281.1 | 1577.9 
' N 
“ ee oe ee 1254.6 | 1255.4 | 1251.3 | 1242.7 | 1231.1 | 1238.3 | 1230.5 | 1223.5 | 1205.1 | 1171.5 | 1161.2 | 1147.5 | 1138.9 | 1962.5 
: (eee *554.4 555. 8 556. 2 549.7 544.2 538. 4 538.3 545.1 530.7 611.3 511.7 495. 2 486.0 633. 1 
ee GRE, cchsgtmesaqnepesscersswee 1248.2 | 1194.4 | 1196.3 | 1189.9 | 1181.8 | 1175.8 | 1151.5 | 1143.3 | 1135.5 | 1114.6 | 1108.7 | 1080.5 | 1080.2 1287.6 
Mighieee ©... .cc2-20-020-----~--- 1036.0 | 1046.7 | 1038.5 | 1027.8 | 1032.8 | 1041.6 | 1033.3 | 1040.6 | 1010.4 | 982.3 | 942.9 939.2) 913.0) ILI8L.8 
ll an 404.3 | 403.8 | 399.2} 395.7) 397.4 | 396.0] 389.5 | 395.7) 388.9 400. 1 365. 6 359. 7 373. 5 442.7 
sue of this West North Central: 
letors, and Minnesote #................-...- °195.1 | 196.9] 199.1] 198.5] 199.6| 199.7/ 195.5] 199.3] 1946] 193.2] 1828] 1842] 185.4 215.6 
SOF public ee ie *146.6 146.2*| 148.6% 148.0°) 142.5 139.8 127.9 132.3 139. 2 132. 2 132.3 131.5 131.0 161.9 
f construc. STE conn nehecscotdbenesee *355.5 | 355.9%) 359.7°| 344.8 | 348.4] 346.5 | 334.8) 331.3 333.2 | 326.9 | 325.2; 322.2 318.7 413.5 
nent series North Dakota §............-.... *6. 5 6.5% 6.3%) 64% 7.1 6.9 6.3 6.2 6.5 6.2 6.1 6.4 6.2 5.7 
hird issue South Dakota §.................. *11.5| 11.4% 11.6% 11.5% 11.2] 10.2 8.1 7.9 9.5 9.5| 10.0 9.9/ 10.0 10.2 
pe 41.8 42.8 42.8 44.1 44.5 44.0 39.6 40.3 43.3 41.5 42.0 42.3 42.8 60.7 
eries from ts ll CN 79.2} 78.0] 781] 788] 70.6] 70.5] 741] 73.8] 781) 761| 74.8] 762!) %757| 1442 
South Atlantic 
—— * inGitititatecobconcss 44.9 45.0 44.6 45.3 45.2 45.0 45.1 48.0 47.9 45.4 44.7 43.3 43.9 55. 2 
8 ee 228.4 | 236.2) 237.3 | 237.9 | 241.3 240.7 238. 6 245.5 | 249.0 238. 2 234.5 224.2 222.7 348.8 
j —— . Columbia RR 17.2 17.1 16.9 16.9 17.3 17.0 16.7 16.7 16.4 16. 1 16.1 16.2 16.3 15.6 
stry Virgiate ©.......------2-.---.---.- 209.1 | 210.1 | 210.1 | 211.4] 213.3] 2126) 211.4] 211.4 | 204.7] 200.2] 197.3] 193.5] 195.1 241.9 
C0 EE ES 133.0 131.4 132.0 131.9 131.9 133. 4 131.4 132.9 132.0 128.0 128.4 128.7 124.9 132. 2 
North Carolina *................- 372.1 375.4 | 375.0 | 373.2 | 371.4] 368.1 361.6 | 359.0 358.9 | 358.2 | 360.9 357.5 358. 5 399.9 
South Carolina *_.............-.. 189.7 189.8 189. 5 188. 5 188.0 186.7 183.3 182.8 183.9 180.0 179.8 178.4 176.6 191.8 
G SOE, 253.9 | 254.0 | 255.9 | 257.9] 261.8 | 265.7 | 263.9) 263.1 259.5 | 253.4 | 247.1 245.7 244.0} 402.9 
Ee 81.9 86.8 88.1 90. 6 90. 4 89.4 79.6 77.1 74.3 73.9 76.8 77.9 79.0 136. 0 
— East South Central 
Lnnual Kentucky ‘_.-------------------- 130.0 | 129.1] 120.9) 120.1] 120.1) 127.4] 1222) 126.2) 126.7] 124.8 )| 123.1) 121.0] 1194] 131.7 
verage : , ll, 249.2) 249.9) 250.9} 250.0) 247.7 | 248.6 | 245.0 243.2 | 244.8 240.2 | 235.0 232.1 229.7 255.9 
SE ntintedacoscennaccces 224.0 | 224.3 | 225.0 | 224.7] 222.9] 221.6{| 215.2; 212.0; 210.3 | 208.3; 202.4) 201.3] 201.1 258. 5 
— M A , Sn 90. 4 92.1 93.5 92.7 91.5 90.5 87.3 87.2 87.1 83.7 83.4 81.4 81.7 95.1 
RE diminanecccescaces 72.7 67.8 67.5 67.4 70.0 70.1 69.6 69.1 67.8 65.6 65.5 66.0 66.2 76. 7 
ee i dicnecenamarsce 135. 2 133.3 132.6 132.7 133. 5 132. 5 128.7 127.0 128.0 132. 4 132.9 132.9 132. 5 166.1 
1 | 10.078 et a 54.0 54.2 54.6 54.7 55.4 55.6 52.6 52.2 54.7 52.5 52.8 51.8 52.7 99.7 
71 4357 - —— iniighedecopeaseocesecs 326.0 | 325.0) 326.2} 3248); 320.8; 328.9) 315.9) 312.0 | 315.7 | 308.3 305.1 299.8 | 297.9 24.8 
5’ man Mountain: 
a7 Sim ST iethcntnangcooen ono 16.6} 163] 164] 166] 17.6] 17.7] 17.7; 165] 164] 159] 155] 152] 13.8 15.7 
‘ 117 tt inctieneninedilens 18.4 18.4 17.7 17.9 20.1 21.9 21.6 23.2 23.0 22.2 20.8 19. 5 17.2 15.9 
{ 2 ie tiinccosgcccces 5.9 5.8 5.8 5.8 6.7 7.0 6.7 5.9 6.1 6.0 5.7 5.3 5.2 5.1 
; ean Cc | 2 Ge 54.1 53.7 53.5 56.0 56.2 58.7 56.9 55. 5 54.5 52.6 50.0 49.2 48.6 67.5 
TTT 9.9 9.9 9.9 10.0 10.2 10.2 10.3 10.5 10.6 10. 5 10.1 9.9 9.5 7.9 
2 Fe *13.6 *13.6 *13.6 *13.7 12.6 12.5 11.9 11.2 11.4 11.3 10.7 10. 4 10.3 19.4 
466 iit cnctmaninae 22. 8 22.2 21.7 22.1 24.9 25.1 25.6 27.9 23. 6 25. 7 19.0 18. 1 17.7 33. 5 
‘ 283 nan adinnoedeasioos 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.2 3.0 3.0 2.9 7.9 
. = ET 160.9| 159.7| 150.6] 150.2] 160.9| 165.2| 174.1] 177.8] 175.6| 175.6 | 170.8| 163.3 | 162.9! 285.6 
, 249 deca ecodmadinos 114.3 114.4 115.2 116.1 118.4 118.4 122. 2 127.4 126.5 121.2 118.2 111.8 109. 4 | 192. 1 
, ee 698.7 | 691.7 | 693.6 696.9 705.9 | 705.4 725. 5 738. 8 740.8 700. 8 665. 1 655. 4 651.5 | 1, 165 5 
112 
| "0 : ! Comparable series, January 1943 to date, available u request to Re- Labor and Industry, Richmond 21. 
| — gional Director, U. 8. oe o of Labor, or or cooperating State agency. North Carolina—North Carolina Department of Labor, Raleigh. 
1 192 2 Address: Regional U. 8. Department of Labor, Boston 8, Florida—Florida Industrial Commission, Tallahassee 
rr Mass. Arkansas— Department of Labor, Little Rock. 

2% 3 Data secured ease Louisiana— Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce, 

eet Massachusetts— t of Labor and Industries, State House, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 3. 

421 Boston 33. Texas—Bureau of Business Research, University of Texas, Austin 12. 
iat Rhode Island—Department of Labor, Division of Census and Statis- Montana—Unemployment Compensation Commission of Montana, 
1 ties, Providence 2. Helena. 

2 Employment Security poveeae Hartford 15. at Security Commission, P. O. Box 111, Phoenix. 
New Jersey— ne egg Kod , Trenton — of Employment Security, Salt Lake City 13. 
New York—Di of Research,  Ststiotics ‘and Publications, New a mployment Security Department, Carson City. 
Sem- York State t of Labor, Al Washington—Office of Unemployment Compensation and Placement, 
} for the Reserve Bank of of Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut P. O. Box 367, Olympia. 
- 8t., California—Division of Labor Statistics and Research, San Francisco 2. 
Indiana—E an prod Division, Indianapolis 12. 4 Address: Regional Director, U. 8. Department of Labor, Cleveland 14, 
a 7 ees of Labor, Division ‘of Statistics and Research, Ohio. 
Chicago 6. 5 Address: Regional Director, U. 8. Department of Labor, Chicago 6, Il. 
ee ponent of Labor and Industry, Lansing 13. ¢ Address: Regional Director, U. 8. Department of Labor, Dallas 1, Tex. 
isconsin—Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Madison 3. 7 Address: U. 8. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C. 
ne li a of Employment and Security, St. Paul 1. * Address: Regional Director, U. 8. Department of Labor, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Kansas—Kansas State Labor ment, Topeka. * Address: Regional Director, U. S. Department of Labor, Denver 2, Colo. 
Delaware Federal — B of Philadelphia, 925 Chestnut St., 1 Address: Regional Director, U. 8. Department of Labor, San Francisco 
3, Calif. 


Maryland Departinent of Lab of Labor and Industry, Baltimore 2. 


Research and Statistics, State Department of *Not comparable with data shown for previous months. 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries ' 
{In thousands! 
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TABLE A-5: Estimated Number of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
















































































[In thousands] 
es — 
ve 1947 1946 Annual aver- 
ages 
ne Industry group and industry , 
3 | 1939 May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June May | 1&3 | 1839 
+ 8, 192 Durable goods—Continued | 
| 3,61) 
34) 4 58 ferrous metals and their products—Con. 
— Sodom nen heet-metal work, not elsewhere | 
ee Ee lo a SE 25.9, 26.4) 26.5) 26.4) 26.9) 27.2) 26.7) 26.1) 26.2) 25.0) 24.8) 24.6 20.5) 188 
991 Lumber and timber basic products-_--.-._. 651; 626 611 598 592 592 599 590 583 584 561 553 537 535 420 
A Sa and SEES ey 239.2) 233.3) 229.5) 228.5) 231.4) 235.5) 234.2) 233.0) 236.7) 229.0) 226.6) 221.7) 259.5) 288.0 
+7) 388.4 Planing and plywood mills ---.........|......- 77.7| 77.3) 76.7) 76.9) 76.5) 76.8) 75.6) 74.6) 73.4) 70.7) 70.2) 68.6) 81. : 72.6 
5) 584 
. 5) 18.0 Furniture and finished lumber products... . 425) 433 440 441 432 425 419 411 405 405 392 391 381 366 | 328 
0) 30.1 Mattresses and bedsprings *_...-.......}....... 29.7; 31.6) 31.4) 31.2) 30.6) 31.5) 30.1) 29.9) 28.7) 27.1) 26.4) 24.5) 21.7) 20.5 
7} 16.5 Furniture ?. .--.--..------..-----------]------- 229.8] 233.6) 235.1] 230.1) 227.2) 223.5) 220.0) 216.5) 217.3) 211.1! 209.8) 204.7 200.0) 177.9 
. 4) 31.8 Wooden boxes, other than cigar #.___-._|....._. 36.5) 35.8) 35.2) 35.1) 34.3) 34.2) 33.6) 33.3) 33.4) 32.5 32.3) 32.2, 35.4) 2&3 
.0} 229 Caskets and other morticians’ goods 3__|______- 19.6; 20.1) 19.9) 19.9) 19.6) 18.7) 17.3) 17.4) 17.2) 17.2) #17.5) 17.1) 14.2) 13.9 
8} 30.4 SE TT. 18.5) 182) 180) 17.3] 168) 165) 165) 16.6) 16.4) 16.0) 154) #154) 12. 4) 12.6 
8} 15.4 Le mse ee A Sa 33.4) 33.8) 34.4) 32.7) 31.9) 30.7; 30.3) 30.1) 30.2) 28.8) 29.9) 29.5) 26.4) 24.6 
8} 15.3 Stone, clay, and glass pr GE... 00.50000--- 419| 428 427 424 425 424 422 422 418 415 401 398 388 | 360 204 
.3| 35.7 Glass ee 104.2} 103.4) 101.7) 104.1) 103.8} 104.2) 105.4) 104.3) 103.7; 100.1) 101.3) 101.7) 88.0) 69.8 
0} 46 Glass products made irom purchased 
i ainaeiebacdcdresccupesunecscocelccceces 13.3 13.4 13.3 13.2 12.9 12.7 12.4 12.0 12.0 11.5 11.9 11.5) 113) 10.0 
.6 46.1 i etiatinttenstecadencccceecesiocecces 29.2} 28.8) 28.9) 28.9) 29.1) 28.7) 28.6; 28.9) 29.1) 28.2) 27.3) 25.9 24.0) 23.8 
Brick, til, US eee eee 64.6) 63.7) 63.2) 63.1) 62.2) 62.3) 63.6) 63.4) 63.4) 62.4) 58.8 7.7| 50.5) 56.8 
.3} 30.3 Pottery and related products -_--.......}......- 50.3} 650.3) 50.4) 49.6) 49.4) 48.6) 48.2) 48.0) 47.2) 45.6) 454) 43.5) 43.2! 33.1 
Wal bosrd TS re ae 5.9 5.9 6.1 6.1 6.2 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.1 5.1) 4.5 4.9 
3 f , plaster (except gypsum), 
Se es 10.8 10.8 11.0 11.1 11.1 11.0 10.8 10.8 10.9 8.8 10.5 9.9 11.1 R.1 
.O| 35.5 a i hiiisobeibanscecus Gesccalscmnoce 9. 2 9.0 9.0 8.9 8.9 9.0 9.0 8.9 8.9 8.8 8.7 8.7 9.3 0.5 
= arbi, granite, slate, andjother prod- 
8 7.9 Ee. | Bee teetreccenanecceupqescceieaescee 17.8 17.7 17.4 16.9 17.3 17. 2 17.2 17.4 17.3 16.9 16. 6 16.0 12.5 18. 5 
1 14.3 abenioas hee iipanceeseumiansessloonmons 19.6} 20.1 20. 1 20.2} 20.1 20. 0 19.8 19.3 19. 1 18.8 18. 6 18,3 23.4 & 
2 15.4 JF ES EE SS 21.0) 21.3) 21.4) 21.6) 21.7) 21.6) 21.3) 20.5) 20.1) 19.1] 19.2) 17.9] 220) 15.9 
8 8.4 Nondurable goods 
6) 16.9 ; Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
8 6.1 pa 1, 197/1,223 |1,242 {1,247 [1,242 /|1,242 |1,230 {1,215 /|1,204 /1,189 [1,175 /|1,191 [1,178 [1,237 /|1, 144 
1 5.0 Cotton manufactures, except small 
“(Ve 467.7| 470.1) 471.5) 470.1) 468.8] 465.3) 459.5) 455.8) 452.3) 445.0) 447.7) 443.1) 486.5] 396.0 
259 EE ll TOILE IES, Sei 13.7] 14.2) 144) 146) 14.6) 143] 14.5) 14.3) 141) 13.7) 141 14.2) 16.5) 13.3 
3} 180.8 Se ee eee eee... .............. 2). 0ee 04.0; 95.2) 95.4) 95.7) 95.6) 94.8) 93.8) 93.0) 92.6) 90.9) 91.8) 90.7) 95.8) 119.8 
7 4.5 & Woolen and worsted manufactures, 
4, 321 § except dyeing and finishing --........|......- 153.3} 158.1) 162.1) 163.0) 164.4) 162.2) 160.5) 159.7) 155.8) 155.0) 160.1) 159.3) 166.9) 149.2 
' Sf iC aie 117.0} 120.1) 120.0) 119.0) 118.5) 117.5) 115.8) 113.8) 114.1) 113.3) 114.3) 112.7) 117.1) 159.1 
529 Knitted cloth...........-...-.--..-----|--.---- 9.7) 10.3) 10.4) 10.5) 10.9) 11.2) 21.2) 212) 112) Abd) 112 11.0) 11.8) 10.9 
44 22.3 | Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves__|__.___- 27.4, 29.4) 30.1) 30.4) 31.7) 31.5/ 30.8] 30.4) 29.7) 30.0) 31.3) 31.3) 32.3) 281 
8} 187 0 SR 37.9} 37.8] 37.3) 36.6) 36.0) 35.6) 35.2) 349) 35.2) 34.9) 35.3) 34.5) 41.8) 38.5 
4) 31.3 Dye mee) aman including 
“Ea a Se 65. 4 66.3) 66.4 66.0) 65.0) 64.8) 64.1 64.1 63.8) 63.0 63.7 63. 1 67.9 66.9 
7| 27.8 Carpets and aan, = aoa A RS EE 28.0; 27.8; 27.2} 26.7] 26.4) 25.7) 25.0) 24.6) 24.2) 23.7) 24.0) 23.5] 22.6) 25.6 
7| 36.6 «ta a ae 10.3} 11.9) 12.0) 12.0) 11.9) 11.7) 411.5) 113 9.0; 10.7) 11.0) 11.0) 16.0) 146 
4) 25.1 Jute goods, exce 4 | a eae. aR, 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.8 a7 3.6 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.9 3.6 
5} 21.9 Te .  ceabecececs 14.5, 14.7] 15.0) 15.0) 15.4) 15.2) 15.4) 15.2) 149) 144) 15.3) 15.2) 16.9) 12.7 
S| 24.2 Apparel and other finished textile products_| 1,037|1,066 [1,120 /|1,119 |1,090 [1,079 /1,063 |1,065 [1,049 /1,030 983 [1,013 995 958 790 
0} 16.2 Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classi- 
se SE a 283. 5| 287.5) 287.8] 284.6) 282.7] 279.8] 270.3) 266.6) 265.6) 257.7) 260.8] 255.0) 265.9) 220.6 
8} 19.7 Shirts, collars, and nightwear ?__._...._|....._. 73.3; 74.1] 73.7] 71.4) 70.5) 68.9) 65.2) 65.0) 65.1) 64.8) 64.2) 62.6) 67.2) 74.0 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 3__.__/__..__- 18.0) 18.1 18.5} 18.3) 188} 18.6) 185) 17.8) 16.9) 15.9) 16.6) 16.6) 16.3 17.0 
3 7.5 il TE EE, TTT 15.9} 16.5) 16.8] 16.3) 15.9) 15.4] 15.0) 15.2). 148) 15.0) 15.2) 147) 185) 141 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classi- 
7 An o— 8 8 8  ©6- . 2C e 407.5| 442.3) 439.4) 421.8) 414.4) 406.8) 417.9) 415.0) 402.1) 371.1) 399.1) 396.4) 345.3) 286.2 
Corsets and allied garments ?___......_|_...__. 17.6) 17.5} 17.0] 17.1] 16.9] 16.6] 16.3) 15.9) 15.7] 15.4) 16.2! 15.9) 16.5) 18.8 
4) 35.2 — NS A AT 22.0; 262) 26.0) 242) 225) 20.2) 243) 246) 23.7) 21.1) 19.8) 20.8) 23.3) 25.5 
— EE TT 4.8 4.9 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.4 445 42 4.2 4.0 4.1 4.1 5.7 5.1 
Curtains, a: and bedspreads ?__}_.....- 22.4) 23.6) 24.8) 25.7) 26.9) 29.5) 30.2) 28.2) 27.7 7.4, 27.0) 25.4) 25.2) 17.8 
159 Housefurnish other than curtains, 
1 6.5 Ce en eaoiinncenee 23.5} 28.4] 28.8) 29.1] 29.6) 20.3) 30.1) 29.5) 29.3) 27.8) 27.8) 27.5) 240) 11.2 
S| 24.5 LR i il aa 28.3} 20.4) 29.7) 29.3] 29.8] 28.9) 28.2) 27.1) 27.0) 28.3) 26.9) 245) 19.6 2.6 
9} 39.7 Leather and leather products__.......____. 345| 358 363 364 362 362 357 355 358 356 357 360 359 340 347 
5 00 eee aenicccunes 43.6} 43.4) 43.7) 43.2) 42.9) 41.1) 41.6) 42.1) 41.9) 41.6) 43.0) 43.3) 45.2) 47.3 
2} 69.2 Boot and shoe cut stock and findings. .|__..._- 17.0} 17.7] 17.6] 17.8] 18.1) 182) 17.8) 17.8) 182) 17.7) 18.1 18.2} 17.4 18.8 
0 7.0 a ST. 193.2} 196.0} 196.6) 195.4) 194.8) 192.2) 190.4) 193.5) 191.4) 193.3) 194.2) 192.8) 186.9) 218.0 
et Sevesend mittens SO RPM 9.5 9.8 9.9} 10.1; 10.6) 10.9) 11.0) 11.0) 211) 11.3) 11.5) 11.5) 144) 10.0 
402 Trunks and suitcases...................|....._. 13.2} 13.6] 13.7) 13.9] 147) 148) 150) 146) 148) 144) #140) 13.9) 13.4 83 
229 Ee 1,077|1,068 |1,055 |1,059 {1,008 {1,139 [1,141 [1,001 [1,175 {1,184 {1,119 [1,033 /1,024 [1,056 | 855 
Slaughtering and meat packing. .......|....._- 139.1} 143.5} 148.9) 1544] 150.7; 138.9) 84.4) 948) 138.4) 123.4) 128.3) 136.1) 164.6) 120.5 
i} 27.6 A TE TT 23.8) 22.8) 22.4) 22.1) 23.5] 244) 249) 25.1) 26.2) 26.4) 26.1) 25.3) 21.8) 17.9 
Condensed and evaporated milk.......|....... 14.4, 13.6 13.4) 13.1) #129) 13.1) 13.7) 142) 15.0) 15.7) 15.7) 147; 13.0 9.7 
8} 638.8 — LT 18.5} 17.1] 16.4) 16.1) 164) 16.8 17.6) 189) 20.2) 20.9) 198) 185) 149 5.7 
2 «= 20.3 — ST aT 30.0! 30.4) 30.3) 30.5) 30.7| 30.9| 30.6) 29.7) 29.5) 28.3) 26.9 27.2) 285) 248 
Feeds, prepared - * SS AP 21.9} 22.3] 21.6) 21.9] 21.2) 21.8) 21.7) 21.0) 22.4) 21.7) 20.8) 20.8) 21.7 15.4 
14.5 — TAT Sea 10.8 9.8 9.8} 10.2) 10.8) 11.0) 10.8) 10.9) 10.1 9.5 9.9) 10.0 9.9 7.5 
B} S121 et 247.3| 245.0) 243. | 249.0' 252.7; 249.0) 241.3 241. 4) 236.9) 234.0) 234.2) 238.9) 254.0 230.7 
3 20.5 Sugar refining, cane....................|....... 15.3 1441 132) 146 1491 12.51 11.51 1231 140 14.2) 142, 13.61 13.91 14.2 
i 23 See footnotes at end or table. 
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Nondurable goods—Continued 


Food—Continued 
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[1939 average= 100] 
1947 1946 
Industry group and industry 
Apr. | Mar. | Feb. Oct. Aug. | July June May | 
a A SRNR 152.9 | 154.0 | 153.7 149. 6 147.7 | 143.6 | 141.9 | 139.6 
All men “Oke RS SEE 180.7 | 180.9 | 180.1 173.9 170.6 | 165.7 | 162.4 | 150.0 
RE A FA 130.9 | 132.8 | 133.0 130. 4 129.7 | 126.2 | 125.7 | 124.3 | 
and steel] and their products. -_...............- 158.0 | 158.1 | 157.5 151.2 150.2 | 145.7 | 141. 139, 1 
Iron last farnaces, steel works, end rolling mills_-- 125.3 | 124.2 | 124.4 121.9 123.6 | 120.9 | 116. 114.7 
_ ent ny ne te TTS 148.1 | 149.1 | 149.1 140. 2 139.6 | 138.1 | 133, 132.0 
M ee ie ins eee capeccense 142.1 | 142.3 | 141.1 135. 5 133.6 | 131.0 | 131, 125. 1 
Pr Lae: STS 164.3 | 164.4 | 165.4 162. 0 166.9 | 167.0 | 169.0 | 168.8 
Cast-iron SE 120.5 | 122.4 | 121.8 115.7 102.2} 110.5 | 97. 103. 6 
Tin cans other tinware_-..................- 132.0 | 129.4 | 130.1 132.9 139.9 | 136.6 | 132. 125.3 
weed cave from purchased rods--............- 136.7 | 135.0 | 137.3 132.7 132.3 | 130.5 | 130. 1283. 4 
8 (66) Gee ere eee 136.4 | 139.3 | 130.6 135.9 130.1 | 120.2 | 112. 114.9 
Cutlery asd pat 428 2 Se ee ae 175.2 | 180.8 | 180.7 167.4 166.5 | 164.8 | 165. 163. 6 
Tools amb 9 tools, machine tools, files, 
| ie ee Re hae Sdined 176.2 | 174.6 174.9 167.2 | 158.6 | 165. 162. 6 
mL ee Rk he  enwee 142.8 | 141.9 135. 5 128.7 | 125.7 | 126. 124. 6 
PR iin occ nscsso--......- 123.8 | 124.7 95. 4 110.0 | 104.8 | 104. 99. 0 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment 
not elsewhere classified 3) Sd FP RE 139.3 | 137.6 130.8 123.0 | 117.0 | 112. 108. 6 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and 
el EE ce 173.1 | 173.2 165. 7 158.2 | 157.3 | 152.4 | 149.9 
oneal and enameled ware and galvanizing-- 154.9 | 153.9 147.7 142.2 | 135.8 | 131.4 | 129.7 
Fa structural and ornamental metal- 
CR EE ee Oe 165.6 | 162.9 155. 2 156.1 | 149.8 | 143.4 | 140.2 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim__- 129.5 | 130.7 129. 2 126.7 | 114.1 | 99.9! 94.4 
pate, nuts, ‘washers, and rivets..........._____ 150.6 | 151.5 q 143.8 130.6 | 122.9 | 121.9 | 121.6 
pee ee 178.3 | 177.8 " 172.1 170.9 | 165.9 | 168.6 | 169.6 
we and err sivetes TRS 158.8 | 165.2 ‘ 156. 3 153.4 | 137.0 | 134.0 | 141.6 
products and wood screws... __- 173.6 | 174.5 1 171.6 163.9 | 158.5 | 160.5 | 159.2 
Steel rew-machine product cnt cbhoobaniiithed 101.4 | 99.7 . . 104. 0 106.0} 95.6) 90.4! 89.5 
po EE ae 283.7 | 286.6 280.6 | 284.0 | 284.3 281.0 | 266.9 | 252.7 | 266.7 
Electrical ee, ee ee 218.7 | 231.3 | 232.0 230.6 | 227.6 | 223.4 210.5 | 203.2 | 201.2 | 194.2 
Risotriams G@eepemems...-......................- 172.7 | 175.3 | 176.0 174.1 | 172.0 | 170.1 160.8 | 156.3 | 153.2 | 148.1 
Radios and phonographs_---................... 206.1 | 211.5 | 212.7 215.0 | 210.2 | 203.4 190.3 | 176.2 | 176.6 | 169.6 
Communication equipment_-_.................- 220.3 | 285.2 | 287.0 288.4 | 287.0 | 282.0 269.0 | 265.9 | 266.9 | 263.6 
Moss , ee teats RSS EY ea ee 226.6 | 225.1 | 223.5 219.6 | 217.7 | 214.0 206.6 | 201.8 198.6 | 194.1 
and machine-shop products. -_____- 190.8 | 190.6 | 190.3 | -188.8 | 187.6 | 186.7 | 183.0 176.2 | 173.7 | 171.8 | 170.6 
Engines and turbines ae, Se 240.6 | 244.4 | 243.8 | 243.5 | 244.5 | 244.5 | 240.1 240.9 | 233.1 | 218.5 | 197.9 | 
«| PRR 178.6 | 175.4 | 175.9 | 175.2 | 174.2 | 171.6 | 171.8 168.7 | 167.5 | 157.6 | 150.2 | 
Agricultural iiachiaery, , excluding tractors_____ 177.9 | 168.6 | 168.4 | 165.7 | 161.0 | 156.3 | 152.1 146.4 | 146.8 | 146.1 | 147.4 
Ce. ccewcosce 156.1 | 158.4 | 161.1 | 163.2 | 165.3 | 164.6 | 169.2 167.5 | 161.5 | 161.9 | 161.1 
Machine-tool accessories__...................-- 190.0 | 194.8 | 199.2 | 204.0 | 204.8 | 205.9 | 203.6 195.3 | 188.7 | 188.5 | 182.6 
— SS SE AE 172.6 | 171.7 | 169.5 | 166.2 | 161.4 | 158.5 | 154.7 149.2 | 144.7 | 146.5 | 145. 5 
Pumps and pumping equipment... ___.....___- 245.8 | 246.6 | 245.1 | 242.7 | 243.1 | 240.6 | 237.0 234.6 | 225.2 | 225.5 | 218.5 
Oe a ee 144.4 | 144.0 | 142.0 | 139.8 | 137.2 | 137.2 | 131.6 119.5 | 112.2 | 113.7 | 110.1 
Cash registers, adding and calcuiating ma- 
i ea 205.7 | 202.4 | 196.8 189.3 | 185.2 | 179.9 168.9 | 170.0 | 167.9 | 163.3 
Washing machines, wringers and driers, do- 
8) 2 iraegegpigeagnea as 190.0 | 184.5 | 178.4 166.8 | 168.2 | 160.3 153.8 | 137.8 | 144.0 | 133.4 
Sowing machines, domestic and industrial ____- 146.7 | 144.5 | 142.1 136.2 | 133.6 | 130.8 123.2 | 124.8 | 121.2 | 117.9 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment _____ 207.4 | 201.0 | 190.8 185.6 | 182.6 | 180.6 172.1 | 168.4 | 163.3 | 183.6 
| 
a equipment, except automobiles___- 300.8 | 296.7 | 297.6 298.2 | 292.4 | 287.8 294.7 | 299.9 | 301. | 309. 2 
RA me 388.0 | 402.3 | 416.3 418.8 | 419.4 | 423.6 414.0 | 405.1 | 409.1 | 418.8 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad........_____- 229.3 | 222.0 | 218.2 207.2 | 205.2 | 197.6 190.1 | 185.7 | 174. 181.6 
Alreraft and parts, excluding sircraft engines... 359.2 | 355.8 | 357.6 364.8 | 368.8 | 360.9 338.3 | 324.2 | 316.3 | 311.2 
FP Ye 315.8 | 314.9 | 321.8 326.2 | 329.8 | 321.8 309.3 | 208.3 | 292.3 | 294.0 
soipbattins end beetbulding ae RE 206.1 | 202.3 | 203.3 206.2 | 193.2 | 193.3 228.6 | 251.2 | 264.6 | 279.0 
otorcycles, bicycles, and parts. _......_. iboats 182.7 | 183.4 | 179.4 173.6 | 168.1 | 165.0 152.7 148.6 | 147.1 | 143.0 
Po EE Ee eee 200.5 | 198.2 | 196.6 192.3 | 193.3 | 192.3 187.8 | 180.2 | 172.3 | 167.8 
Nonferrous metals and their products._.......____. 184.8 | 187.5 | 188.5 184.0 | 182.0 177.3 | 171.2 | 164.9 | 157.0 
~~ earhommmenes primary, of nonferrous 
EE ee 147.8 | 148.2 | 148.5 139.9 133.6 | 128.2 | 107.5 | 101.9 
Sep iaieiiinn tid Gasaing af wendasvoas | 
ps ad aR Ba RES. 158.8 | 160.7 | 164.0 158.4 157.4 | 153.2 | 147.3 | 134.9 
Clocks end hesone oe a 139.0 | 139.6 | 140.7 138.8 135.5 | 128.5 | 131.6 | 128.4 
eweiry (precious metals jewelers 
ie Ey Ria ea RTS 118.9 | 122.8 | 123.5 120.8 120.6 | 115.5 | 118.7 | 117.6] 110. 
Silverware and plated ware................___- 130.6 | 130.5 | 129.8 121.6 117.2 | 112.6 | 114.3 | 112.1 96. 
Lighting equipment........................_. 157.4 | 161.0 | 161.0 152.3 146.8 | 142.1 | 137. 124.7 | 118, 
Aluminum manufactures.............__.--___- 207.8 | 214.9 | 215.6 214.9 209.6 | 206.4 | 202.4 | 196.6 | 337. 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified. ___- 138.2 | 140.9 | 141.2 142.2 139.5 | 133.1 | 132. 131.0 | 1857. 
i 
Lamber and timber basic products.........._____- 148.9 | 145.4 | 142.3 140.4 139.0 | 133.5 | 131. 127.8 | 127. 
and logging camps.---..............- 83.0 | 81.0) 79.7 81.3 82.2 | 79.5 | 78. 77.0 | 0. 
Planing and plywood mills...............____. 107.0 | 106.3 | 105.6 104.1 101.0 | 97.3) 96. 04.5) 111, 
Furniture and finished lumber products Re naisditbaiee 132.1 | 134.2 | 134.5 125. 2 | | 123.4 | 119.6 | 119.1 | 116.2 ie 
Mattresses and bedsprings*............._.._.\-___-_- 144.8 | 154.4 | 153.2 146.7 | 140.2 | 132.3 '128.9' 119.4! 105.9 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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8 me [1939 average= 100] 
| Annn- is 
| al av. 
| @fage Annu- 
= a 1947 1946 | al av- 
y | 190 Industry group and industry | eonne 
on ine May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept.| Aug. | July | June | May | 1943 
i Nondurable goods— Continued 
1) nag 8 
7] 125.9 : Paper and allied products— Cont inued | 
6) 1024 OO Eee ae 125.9 | 126.3 | 126.4 | 125.9 | 126.7 | 125.0 | 121.3 | 119.3 | 118.1 | 116.8 | 120.4 | 118.1 119.0 
6) oR? Pape? BAUR. .<2ccse-2s-220---2-----2--------- adiimoodna 139.5 | 140.8 | 142.6 | 144.7 | 142.4 | 139.1 | 136.4 | 132.3 | 126.3 | 127.5 | 128.9 | 127.5) 112.0 
0} 1074 AE TT ALT. 129.7 | 131.3 | 131.4 | 132.0 | 133.9 | 132.7 | 129.5 | 126.3 | 126.1 | 123.8 | 125.2 | 123.2] 120.5 
3) 125 | Printing, publishing, and allied industries________. 128.7 | 128.6 | 128.2 | 128.1 | 127.2 | 127.9 | 126.6 | 125.0 | 122.3 | 121.6 | 121.1 | 119.9] 1187] 100.8 
7] 1%0 | News EE HE 117.6 | 116.7 | 115.6 | 114.0 | 115.2 | 113.7 | 112.8 | 111.0 | 110.4 | 109.6 | 109.4 | 109.0 95. 2 
6] 1131 Prin EES eee a 130.1 | 130.4 | 131.4 | 131.5 | 131.6 | 130.6 | 129.2 | 126.1 | 125.0 | 126.3 | 123.8 | 121.3 104.9 
6) 100.7 OE en 116.8 | 117.1 | 117.3 | 116.2 | 117.3 | 116.5 | 115.1 | 113.6 | 112.0 | 110.8 | 110.2 | 109.1 96.8 
6) 89 EY HST 133.4 | 132.6 | 131.6 | 130.9 | 132.3 | 130.5 | 128.0 | 123.2 | 124.0 | 121.0 | 121.8 | 120.9) 114.0 
.5] 130.6 
0} 91.2 Chemicals and allied products_...................- 194.8 | 196.2 | 197.5 | 197.1 | 195.6 | 192.5 | 190.9 | 187.2 | 184.0 | 180.5 | 178.9 | 181.3 | 182.8 | 254.5 
Paints, varnishes, and colors--.~-.-..........-..}---.--- 132.7 | 132.4 | 130.6 | 129.0 | 129.2 | 127.7 | 127.9 | 127.8 | 127.6 | 126.6 | 125.3 | 124.9 | 104.8 
4] 137.3 Drugs, medicines, and insecticides__-_-........|......- 196.7 | 198.2 | 196.9 | 197.9 | 196.4 | 195.4 | 193.8 | 190.0 | 188.7 | 187.5 | 187.5 | 187.6) 166.1 
5) or? § Perfumes and cosmetics. -_..................-..|.------ 93.5 | 99.7 | 103.3 | 105.6 | 110.8 | 120.0 | 121.8 | 118.0 | 121.4 | 121.4] 116.8 | 117.3) 110.5 
61 674 i inctacneceasencecccecss|acacses 112.4 | 113.2 | 111.2 | 107.1 | 105.5 | 101.3 | 100.8 | 104.5 | 103.8 | 103.2 | 103.5 | 103.3 98. 0 
3} 3022 Rayon and allied products_--_--.-............|------- 120.8 | 121.0 | 122.3 | 122.0 | 121.3 | 121.9 | 119.8 | 118.8 | 118.7 | 118.0 | 121.0 | 120.9] 107.9 
0} 1382 : Chemicals, not elsewhere classified -._-........|_.-..-- 180.1 | 179.1 | 178.6 | 178.6 | 176.7 | 173.3 | 169.8 | 167.6 | 168.5 | 168.4 | 169.0 | 167.5 | 167.7 
Explosives and safety fuses... .................|.-...-- 192.1 | 191.0 | 188.3 | 184.9 | 177.4 | 174.6 | 178.2 | 176.9 | 173.1 | 160.8 | 168.7 | 175.8 | 1248.4 
Compressed and liquefied gases___.............|.-.-.-- 152.6 | 149.7 | 151.1 | 147.9 | 144.0 | 146.0 | 133.6 | 143.7 | 148.1 | 145.9 | 146.2 | 145.6 | 160.2 
Ammunition, Siphheranbscedsuqocadiianen 157.6 | 156.0 | 155.4 | 155.9 | 155.8 | 159.8 | 160.9 | 174.1 | 115.6 | 178.0 | 178.0 | 177.3 | 3614.0 
ee Hee 243.8 | 228.5 | 231.0 | 258.9 | 298.7 | 305.9 | 200.2 | 272.5 | 254.7 | 244.4 | 282.9 | 283.6 | 2434.9 
0} 1082 SS SI 83.7 | 99.0} 108.3 | 114.1 | 124.4 | 134.7] 115.3] 85.6] 71.0] 55.6] 59.4] 65.1 | 116.7 
9} 129 i ST a ie 146.2 | 153.4 | 148.8 | 136.6 | 122.8 | 117.7 | 117.1 | 118.7 | 111.5 | 102.7 | 107.2) 131.2) 120.9 
4) 123.6 
71 799 Products of petroleum and coal.................-..- 149.3 | 145.4 | 145.9 | 146.0 | 145.4 | 146.1 | 146.6 | 146.8 | 147.8 | 147.4 | 146.7 | 144.5 | 140.6) 117.6 
A Ae 134.1 | 135.4 | 135.2 | 135.0 | 136.4 | 136.0 | 136.2 | 137.0 | 137.4 | 137.4 | 136.1 | 134.4] 110.6 
7) 19 Coke and byproducts... -...............--..-.--|------- 119.2 | 119.1 | 120.2 | 117.9 | 115.3 | 118.3 | 118.9 | 119.3 | 119.1 | 117.8 | 113.9 | 104.6 | 113.6 
9] 738 KT TT 76.3 | 72.5] 68.2] 67.4] 67.6] 72.5] 82.6] 95.5] 91.7] 867) 854] 82.1 64.3 
6! 1077 2 SS Ss 152.7 | 150.5 | 152.9 | 154.4 | 155.8 | 157.2 | 157.1 | 156.6 | 151.0 | 149.4 | 146.7 | 143.7] 119.2 
4] 115.0 
41 1086 nd 184.2 | 193.5 | 196.5 | 198.2 | 198.8 | 200.1 | 198.8 | 194.8 | 189.1 | 184.0 | 177.0 | 182.9 | 179.7 | 160.3 
Rubber tires and inner tubes. .................|----.-- 194.9 | 199.1 | 201.2 | 203.5 | 206.3 | 207.0 | 204.0 | 197.0 | 189.9 | 183.1 | 195.8 | 193.4) 160.2 
4] ine & Rubber boots and shoes... ....................-|--..--- 134.6 | 136.5 | 136.8 | 133.9 | 132.7 | 129.6 | 123.9 | 121.9 | 121.3 | 118.4 | 122.2 | 126.0) 147.1 
s| 3 OF as ane 144.1 | 145.9 | 147.6 | 148.0 | 148.7 | 147.1 | 144.5 | 141.6 | 139.4 | 133.8 | 132.3 | 129.4 | 141.3 
4 58.9 
2 . 5 - Miscellaneous industries. ......................--.. 176.3 | 179.8 | 182.1 | 180.9 | 179.3 | 183.2 | 182.0 | 180.2 | 176.9 | 175.1 | 170.5 | 170.8 | 166.3 181.7 
5 1393 Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
' fire control equipment...-....................].-...-- 180.3 | 181.0 | 181.8 | 182.0 | 184.3 | 175.9 | 186.4 | 188.8 | 191.3 | 191.6 | 196.7 | 197.5 | 644.3 
oO! i P a Ec ET, TIES. 147.6 | 147.2 | 146.4 | 146.5 | 146.8 | 146.8 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 148.3 | 145.9 | 141.6 | 138.8 | 168.9 
1] 1158 a instruments and opthalmic goods-----_|_...--- 179.9 | 183.4 | 186.2 | 187.9 | 188.5 | 185.7 | 185.4 | 182.0 | 182.1 | 181.8 | 183.0 | 182.8 | 235.0 
6| 7.9 P le TTS PRATT 139.7 | 142.1 | 139.2 | 136.5 | 124.7 | 129.9 | 127.0 | 124.0 | 122.9 | 118.9 | 118.0 | 114.2] 131.3 
6| %3 TA TT _.--| 126.7 | 123.8 | 117.5 | 114.2 | 129.9 | 134.9 | 130.4 | 126.3 | 122.1 | 111.3 | 112.0 | 110.2 83.8 
gs! 1313 lh Te TP. 82.8] 85.8] 87.5] 91.7] 95.5] 93.0) 964] 96.3] 963) 922] 93.5) 92.0 98. 1 
5} 1206 Fire extinguishers....................-- ot DE ARE. 206.2 | 225.0 | 227.3 | 214.7 | 219.6 | 213.3 | 208.2 | 212.3 | 209.1 | 202.1 | 200.0 , 197.1 | 767.9 
Sl ns 
5} 113.1 1 See footnote 1, table A-5. 
5) 214.9 
. 4 155.7 + . . . 
MT a, TABLE A-~7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Manufacturing Industries ' 
a, 
7 95.6 (1939 average =100] 
B| 924 
4 85.7 | 
8} 144.0 Annu- 
8] 161.2 1947 1946 al av- 
o| ims Industry group and industry a. 
9} 136.6 
1} 123 9 May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | 1943 
7) 134.2 sciilieee 
8] 95.9 | 
7) «115.2 ae 312.1 | 310.4 | 313.9 | 310.6 | 307.3 | 306.2 | 208.2 | 292.8 | 200.3 | 284.4 | 267 1.) 262.8 253.5 | 334.4 
1} 141.0 a Si. dntinthibeedbdnlipeccesatoceses 353.6 | 350.2 | 350.2 | 344.6 | 340.0 | 337.3 | 331.1 | 328.1 | 323.3 | 316.1 | 206.3 | 280.1 | 275.1 | 460.5 
0} 1324 Nond iiittihoededisdipantiecetnowses 271.6 | 271.5 | 278.3 | 277.4 | 275.3 | 275.8 | 266.0 | 258.3 | 258.1 | 253.4 | 238.5 | 237.0 | 232.3) w23 
5 110.1 lees | SS SS <== 
A] 9832 Durable goods 
1 . 
2} 1128 Iron and steel and their products.................. 306.7 | 205.7 | 204.2 | 287.9 | 287.9 | 276.2 | 290.8 | 273.7 | 273.6 | 265.9 | 247.5 | 240.3 | 232.3) 311.4 
Oj} 127.4 Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. --|.....-- 219.8 | 212.9 | 209.3 | 208.9 | 193.9 | 208.7 | 203.2 | 206.3 | 204.0 | 101.8 | 182.0 | 175.8 | 222.3 
5} 123 re ae Ta -iron and semisteel castings. ..............|......- 317.6 | 320.0 | 317.1 | 317.1 | 307.8 | 290.6 | 204.0 | 201.7 | 280.5 | 264.0 | 264.2 | 253.7 | 25.7 
4) 0.5 M NS SP HP 313.4 | 310.0 | 307.5 | 302.8 | 283.8 | 204.4 | 202.5 | 287.5 | 282.6 | 267.1 | 260.9 | 231.9 273.4 
lo cncnsnccdnccecslscceces 308.9 | 304.6 | 293.0 | 302.8 | 315.4 | 315.5 | 201.0 | 207.5 | 204.8 | 277.1 | 202.3 | 201.1 | 484.4 
2\| 97.2 Cast-iron RH EE 231.7 | 287.5 | 282.1 | 286.7 | 250.9 | 262.4 | 253.5 | 239.9 | 208.6 | 221.7 | 194.2 | 199.4) 174.2 
4! 138 Tin TN HERE 248.5 | 243.3 | 238.7 | 242.8 | 244.5 | 232.6 | 248.8 | 274.1 | 270.1 | 248.7 | 234.7 | 206.7) 161.6 
5 83.9 Wire drawn from purchased rods..............|_...._- 244.3 | 237.1 | 241.1 | 247.7 | 239.6 | 240.7 | 231.3 | 231.8 | 219.2 | 206.3 | 200.1 | 191.9 55.3 
a ee 6d RS SSSR 270.5 | 279.8 | 254.9 | 273.8 | 261.7 | 261.7 | 265.1 | 270.9 | 256.5 | 237.2 | 210.7 | 204.3 | 202.6 
EE te cnt kth ondcnticcesed 388.2 | 408.0 | 407.0 | 405.1 | 404.7 | 389.9 | 368.9 | 364.6 | 354.9 | 340.4 | 351.8 | 346.6 | 279.5 
| 1222 Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, 
Oo} 108 TT Te 361.4 | 362.8 | 355.6 | 361.3 | 360.8 | 348.8 | 355.8 | 340.8 | 326.2 | 303.6 | 316.9 | 309.6 | 334.1 
1! 17.1 2) aoe 301.2 | 300.2 | 208.6 |*201.9 | 286.2 | 281.5 | 278.3 | 266.6 | 257.3 | 244.9 | 241.5 | 236.4) 245.8 
Plumbers’ supplies.....................-..----|.-.-.-- 238.3 | 234.7 | 220.6 | 237.6 | 226.7 | 216.2 | 173.2 | 196.7 | 191.0 | 175.41 175.5 | 166.7 | 158.6 
See footziotes at end of table. 
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—Con. Taste A-7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Manufacturing Industries '—Con. 
{1939 average = 100} 
ee 
Annu- Annu- 
al ay- 1947 1946 al av- 
| Crage Industry group and industry | Saae 
y | 1943 May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | 1943 
| Durable goods—Continued 
Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued 
‘ aheaaives pesepecgedanabaseSecconeseccoesosoe ccs] oe-22-- 441.1 | 461.3 | 450.2 | 482.6 | 459.9 | 440.8 | 407.8 | 400.0 | 406.2 | 404.5 | 399.1 | 376.6) 490.2 
B | 206.9 Asbestos products. .............-..------------]------- 300.4 | 307.4 | 307.1 | 305.3 | 300.0 | 293.4 | 287.5 | 273.7 | 270.0 | 252.4 | 250.6 | 231.1 | 254.6 
Bi 353.8 «| Nondurable goods 
6 | 300.6 ; 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures./ 248.3 | 255.4 | 265.0 | 262.0 | 254.3 | 253.7 | 246.0 | 241.1 | 235.5 | 220.4 | 213.3] 217.2] 213.5) 179.9 
D| 364.3 Cotton manufactures, except smallwares.-_._.__|....__- 314.8 | 322.0 | 309.1 | 304.4 | 301.2 | 203.5 | 285.4 | 281.7 | 275.5 | 246.1 | 248.2) 244.3! 210.8 
B| 299 6 ry EE a ae 221.5 | 232.8 | 237.3 | 239.3 | 231.9 | 220.6 | 228.7 | 222.0 | 220.3 | 207.6 | 207.0! 201.1!) 2005 
4) 3745 ~T SP 200.9 | 208.8 | 206.9 | 201.3 | 197.9] 191.4 | 189.3 | 180.9] 181.4 | 166.3 | 166.8 | 166.9! 134.5 
8 | 497.6 Woolen and worsted manufactures, except dye- 
>| BTR SS ER TT Fr 248.3 | 262.0 | 275.0 | 251.8 | 253.0 | 242.7 | 243.7 | 242.7 | 234.1 | 228.6 | 238.5 | 237.7) 22.2 
D| B48 0 i SPS EE Ce See 145.9 | 158.2 | 157.9 | 156.1 | 158.2 | 154.5 | 150.4 | 143.7 | 141.3 | 130.9] 133.0] 130.8! j07.7 
>| 249.3 pS EE A Hehe 191.5 | 205.5 | 207.1 | 198.5 | 207.1 | 217.4 | 217.1 | 216.1 | 213.1 | 209.0] 213.2/ 201.8! 1723 
rio? | Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves.......__/....._- 209.7 | 231.7 | 237.8 | 238.3 | 250.4 | 252.2 | 243.9 | 234.0 | 220.1 | 216.7 | 235.5 | 237.4/ 180.4 
pe EE 228.3 | 230.9 | 223.0 | 215.5 | 216.1 | 207.9 | 203.9 | 199.4 | 196.1 | 189.7 | 189.7/| 170.8! 180.2 
D | 488.0 
3] 4447 215.2 | 218.3 | 217.2 | 215.3 | 210.4 | 201.6 | 195.2 | 186.8 | 187.6 | 178.8 | 184.5 175.4! 156.3 
3| 4723 226.5 | 222.4 | 214.5 | 210.6 | 214.3 | 204.0 | 196.2 | 182.5 | 173.0 | 165.2] 169.5 | 163.3) 141.2 
8 | 5021 146.1 | 175.0 | 178.0) 180.5 | 191.0 | 185.2 | 182.0 | 181.3 | 137.9 | 152.0 | 160.0 | 160.3 117.6 
247.2 | 255.4 | 255.9 | 240.1 | 236.4 | 228.6 | 230.4 | 237.4 | 225.8 | 217.2 | 224.5 | 216.3) 190.9 
5| 443.7 [me Cordage and twime............................/....... 270.2 | 272.7 | 273.6 | 271.8 | 278.4 | 268.0 | 268.5 | 266.2 | 255.9 | 220.3 | 246.1 | 235.4 | 233.3 
5 | 430.9 
>| 7583 Apparel and other finished textile products... _____ 272.1 | 274.3 | 311.5 | 314.1 | 300.6 | 292.7 | 283.2 | 283.6 | 283.0 | 272.5 | 240.3 | 258.6 | 254.2! 185.2 
8 | 2567 Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified ?______|_...._. 267.1 | 281.3 | 280.8 | 277.2 | 278.4 | 271.9 | 246.2 | 242.7 | 236.4 | 215.3 | 230.3 | 2221 | 174.9 
7 | 956.0 Shirts, collars, and nightwear *_..-.............|..-...- 227.3 | 233.7 | 234.0 | 225.9 | 230.3 | 217.7 | 195.6 | 190.6 | 185.3 | 178.2] 180.9 | 176.7] 143.6 
3 | 503.9 U neckwear, men’s ?_..........._|..-.... 256.8 | 275.6 | 274.1 | 270.8 | 280.2 | 285.7 | 272.4 | 261.4 | 235.9 | 210.8 | 224.6 | 220.0) 166.5 
g | 5TT.R Lio, i a Se 261.1 | 274.3 | 283.9 | 273.7 | 280.2 | 262.0 | 236.7 | 235.1 | 227.9 | 219.0 | 225.3 | 216.4) 220.4 
5 | 230.1 Women’s , not elsewhere classified ?___|....... 277.7 | 340.0 | 344.8 | 322.3 | 296.3 | 284.9 | 311.8 | 320.1 | 306.3 | 254.2 | 283.2 | 288.9) 184.4 
R | 648.8 Corsets and EE Se 197.8 | 196.6 | 191.2 | 187.8 | 186.6 | 182.8 | 177.1 | 166.2] 161.2 | 154.4] 166.6 | 161.5 137.1 
7 | 143.8 A Se 137.7 | 197.2 | 201.9 | 169.6 | 140.4 | 117.2 | 168.3 | 179.7 | 166.2 | 144.9] 120.9 / 114.5) 123.3 
| EL Ee Se Tene 212.2 | 228.0 | 221.4 | 201.4 | 220.4 | 204.5 | 193.8 | 178.7 178.5 | 157.6 | 169.1 | 170.0! 184.0 
q| 341.6 and bedspreads ?......_...|..-.... 254.3 | 285.8 | 298.7 | 310.7 | 330.0 | 368.1 | 375.1 | 337.6 | 322.1 | 319.6 | 327.0 | 303.9 230.2 
, other than curtains, ete 3_____|__-.._- 522.5 | 511.7 | 518.2 | 522.0 | 545.6 | 543.1 | 512.6 | 555.2 | 536.5 | 492.3 | 461.2 | 482.8 370.3 
7| 301.5 Mimccneesnecscecscccccccecescsece=-|oec-ece 449.9 | 459.5 | 467.8 | 473.1 | 464.0 | 432.3 | 419.6 | 396.0 | 382.5 | 382.5 | 387.6 | 339.1 | 233.0 
D | 282.3 
>| 24.5 | | Leather and leather products................__.--- 207.0 | 214.9 | 222.4 | 223.0 | 220.8 | 218.3 | 201.6 | 199.5 | 204.7 | 199.6 | 198.7 | 204.9 | 204.6 154.2 
To SS a Sse 183.1 | 184.8 | 185.5 | 179.3 | 174.5 | 160.8 | 158.7 | 160.2 | 161.1 | 156.5 | 163.0 | 158.5 | 144.7 
3 | 3080.3 Boot and shoe cut stock and findings..____....|__.___. 166.1 | 176.7 | 175.6 | 178.4 | 1784 | 170.9 | 170.0 | 170.5 | 181.0 | 167.8 | 173.3 | 173.3 | 136.9 
» | 1107.2 Sy ee 190.4 | 198.3 | 198.9 | 197.7 | 194.7 | 177.6 | 175.4 | 182.4 | 175.4 | 177.6 | 183.0 | 184.6 | 136.7 
8 | 457.9 Leather gloves and mittens_...............----/....... 173.9 | 181.5 | 183.5 | 191.9 | 201.9 | 211.9 | 219.6 | 220.6 | 214.7 | 217.1 | 221.4 | 215.0 | 223.9 
> | 34963 I iictisteainiecicancaamibdivecenss 311.6 | 320.0 | 327.0 | 321.0 | 353.1 | 348.3 | 353.2 | 333.6 | 333.0 | 303.6 | 314.7 | 308.9 | 240.3 
2 | 4528.7 
5 | 3504.7 RS 252.8 | 243.1 | 230.3 | 242.5 | 256.4 | 263.3 | 252.0 | 232.2 | 246.5 | 254.3 | 235.1 | 208.2 | 205.1 | 180.9 
p| 253.6 Seeeens aan ment pecking SEN Se a¢ =. ae =e =e as? ot 118.2 | 202.3 | 179.9 | 167.4 | 181.4 | 200.1 
ee RS Eee See , ' : q ‘ 4 .1 | 258.7 | 265.0 | 267.6 | 257.9 | 244.1 |) 169.6 
¢| 321.2 Condensed and evaporated milk...............|_.....- 308.5 | 286.1 | 278.2 | 269.8 | 256.2 | 253.7 | 264.9 | 279.9 | 293.2 | 305.9 | 311.3 | 281.6 | 197.2 
SN TT PTE 202.3 | 188.9 | 182.8 | 181.6 | 185.5 | 183.2 | 194.9 | 204.0 | 215.7 | 221.7 | 203.6 | 185.7 | 124.0 
01 266.5 | BE I ittrcccccccccopecccccsccccosiecccoce 252.6 | 261.4 | 257.2 | 268.2 | 267.8 | 256.1 | 256.4 | 249.1 | 238.6 | 221.1 | 190.9] 181.5) 177.6 
St bindnddthoncinntiimeschadibamesel 285.3 | 305.9 | 278.2 | 284.3 | 266.9 | 273.5 | 268.2 | 261.1 | 275.2 | 251.0 | 230.7 | 237.8 | 223.7 
| 33.9 ae  Vereal preparations............................}....... 273.8 | 258.7 | 253.9 | 260.5 | 271.9 | 271.6 | 274.7 | 269.6 | 244.4 | 219.5 | 238.6 | 221.2| 217.4 
_ © * SCORERS Hepner 195.4 | 193.2 | 194.5 | 201.1 | 209.0 | 199.0 | 196 8 | 187.5 | 184.1 | 178.5 | 168.8} 170.8/ 151.8 
8| 353.4 <@e Sugar remming, came............................]....... 216.0 | 188.3 | 161.2 | 167.3 | 200.2 | 150.4 | 125.5 | 138.3 | 162.5 | 167.5 | 162.4 | 155.0) | 142.9 
a] 238.4 at idiinncindawanshucscccceoesioceooes 79.6} 78.4] 92.8 158.6 | 341.8 | 426.2 | 310.1 | 152.4 | 108.6) 73.8] 70.6| 73.6| 110.6 
Di piniitibnnshedeevedbeocccccsscdiecesous 230.9 | 231.5 | 227.4 | 226.3 | 240.5 | 226.9 | 212.1 | 204.4 | 186.6 | 169.7 | 180.4] 173.6 | 166.4 
3} 165.1 Beverages, nonalcoholic........................|..-.... 178.9 | 165.7 | 163.4 | 164.6 | 169.1 | 163.7 | 161.6 | 170.6 | 185.0 | 186.1 | 172.1 | 160.4) 153.9 
D1 165.60 Sted teccccececcccscccccccscthscccecs 251.8 | 239.7 | 233.6 | 235.7 | 251.5 | 236.9 | 235.4 | 244.2 | 232.3 | 222.3 | 210.1 | 201.0) 170.1 
3) 207.2 |e Canning and preserving. -......................|....... 140.2 | 130.4 | 137.2 | 158.2 | 201.1 | 212.9 | 324.7 | 466.8 | 387.4 | 325.8 | 181.9 | 149.8 | 171.2 
{ 591.6 ey 
1 | 277.7 ge obecco Manusactures............................. 182.8 | 180.8 | 193.1 | 201.0 | 209.4 | 222.0 | 212.7 | 207.4 | 196.0 | 186.2 | 178.3 | 184.1 | 181.1 151.0 
| EE SS SS SE 218.4 | 226.8 | 233.6 | 241.5 | 254.7 | 247.1 | 238.9 | 226.7 | 218.7 | 211.1 | 217.8 | 216.6 | 172.0 
elo ee eee 158.8 | 176.3 | 186.2 | 195.2 | 206.7 | 194.3 | 191.7 | 180.9 | 167.4 | 160.1 | 167.8 | 164.2 139.7 
>| 1543 (chewing and smoking) and snuff_..__|....... 139.4 | 144.4 | 144.0 | 155.8 | 166.8 | 166.7 | 160.0 | 150.7 | 149.3 | 140.5 | 135.7 | 120.2) 131.1 
175.9 
3) 1° “WPaper and allied products......................... 292.6 | 290.9 | 290.9 | 288.1 | 285.1 | 284.5 | 276.6 | 268.5 | 250.8 | 256.5 | 246.4 | 247.0 | 240.0| 184.8 
8 | 183.9 |< as aie 254.8 | 252.5 | 251.4 | 246.9 | 244.9 | 240.3 | 234.9 | 228.0 | 227.8 | 218.4 | 216.7 | 212.7 | 169.9 
>| 165.7 Hie ODOR Seeds, ether.............................]....... 247.6 | 249.3 | 246.2 | 246.4 | 249.0 | 240.0 | 233.5 | 225.8 | 216.4 | 211.8 | 218.1 | 211.8 | 184.1 
3) 185.3 TT, iT 238.8 | 238.8 | 237.3 | 234.9 | 235.4 | 229.3 | 212.9 | 207.9 | 205.5 | 198.4 | 210.4 | 202.0/| 168.6 
71 915.8 i AY kee 274.9 | 283.8 | 283.9 | 202.2 | 283.5 | 268.6 | 264.8 | 252.6 | 233.9 | 237.7 | 233.9 | 220.6] 174.0 
i 150.3 Re i rc ccintctensctscscoccscosecciocccocs 256.9 | 261.3 | 256.8 | 257.9 | 262.1 | 254.6 | 245.0 | 235.8 | 234.1 | 222.6 | 225.5 | 216.7 176.8 
9 181.9 
a} 175.5 nting, and allied industries. ___.___- 234.5 | 230.9 | 227.7 | 221.8 | 219.6 | 223.9 | 214.0 | 208.4 | 203.1 | 198.1 | 193.3 | 191.3 | 186.4, 1247 
Sena Hate 201.7 | 196.9 | 191.0 | 185.2 | 189.7 | 182.0 | 178.9 | 176.6 | 168.8 | 163.7 | 162.0 | 160.9 111.7 
>} 189.1 cence anncccncecest-acnen 240.3 | 238.9 | 234.2 | 235.2 | 239.4 | 227.9 | 220.8 | 215.8 | 210.4 | 200.1 | 204.6 / 197.0| 132.6 
>| 187.6 Book tnete (TE i 205.7 | 205.1 | 199.1 | 201.1 | 203.4 | 196.1 | 191.4 | 185.2 | 182.6 | 173.2 | 176.3 | 170.4! 123.0 
18 el0CUM OE ee me 288.2 | 285.1 | 275.8 | 278.0 | 283.6 | 269.1 | 262.1 | 246.5 | 249.9 | 240.7 | 247.7 | 236.8 | 1748 
141.2 
; 133.5 and allied products..................... 381.5 | 378.3 | 377.5 | 372.6 | 362.9 | 357.0 | 345:0 | 335.3 | 329.1 | 320.0 | 315.5 | 313.0 | 311.1 | 4225 
» | 188.6 Paints, varnishes, and colors_...........-_---_|._.__ 231.7 | 230.6 | 222.0 | 216.4 | 214.7 | 208.2 | 204.8 | 201.7 | 204.2 | 199.5 | 199.7/ 1942| 1529 
By} 151.5 Drugs, medicines, and insecticides.._...------_|-----_- 359.8 | 362.9 | 362.7 | 352.8 | 351.3 | 341.9 | 331.9 | 316.8 | 313.7 | 307.0 | 305.8 | 304.5 | 233.4 
— I i TT 171.3 | 185.0 | 188.3 | 190.3 | 203.2 | 215.5 | 212.7 | 195.2 | 191.8 | 191.4 | 186.5 | 185.0 | 147.0 
5] 23.4 a Seeeeee....................................|.....-- 215.9 | 214.8 | 208.3 | 199.2 | 195.7 | 170.8 | 169.0 | 173.2 | 171.7 | 170.2 | 172.8 | 166.6) 146.1 
r| 171.6 Rayon and allied products....--------- === 2-2/2. 222. 239.2 | 236.4! 236.0! 219.7 | 216.3 | 215.2! 209.8! 210.8 | 206.2 ' 197.6! 198.3! 199.71 162.5 
| os 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A~7: Indexes of Production-Worker Pay Rolls (Weekly) in Manufacturing Industries'—Con. 


{1939 average = 100) 





























1947 al av 
Industry group and industry erage 
May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | 1943 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Chemicals and allied produets—Continued 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified.............|......- 329.5 | 326.8 | 323.5 | 321.0 | 313.4 | 301.3 | 204.0 | 289.6 | 288.0 | 289.2 | 283.0 | 277.8 | 273.5 
Explosives and safety fuses........... [ee Sa: 310.6 | 315.3 | 307.9 | 320.3 | 200.2 | 282.7 | 202.4 | 202.9 | 272.6 | 264.5 | 265.9 | 266.7 | 1918 5 
Compressed and liquefied gases................}....--- 265.9 | 253.9 | 258.4 | 248.1 | 247.4 | 242.5 | 220.0 | 240.8 | 247.2 | 238.8 | 239.4 | 236.4] 2643 
Ammunition, smal co NA ER a GEL RE ae 336.4 | 333.2 | 334.1 | 332.3 | 326.7 | 332.3 | 326.2 | 339.3 | 201.4 | 335.7 | 331.3 | 318.8 | 6769.3 
FS SA SE TS SS 715.6 | 628.4 | 623.7 | 661.1 | 788.6 | 824.6 | 778.4 | 698.3 | 623.1 | 622.1 | 708.5 | 677.6 | 5981.9 
ES PS ay Tee 207.4 | 253.9 | 280.7 | 295.0 | 326.8 | 341.3 | 277.7 | 196.5 | 168.8 | 119.8 | 126.8 | 140.2] 201.5 
Pc dhidionesdiliiindsditmecansdbeliedictandnl 381.0 | 385.0 | 360.6 | 327.6 | 304.9 | 276.6 | 280.4 | 207.4 | 275.4 | 246.4 | 249.7 | 301.3) 225.0 ; 
Products of petroleum and coal_.... ...........--- 274.7 | 264.2 | 262.1 | 256.8 | 253.9 | 250.9 | 252.6 | 252.7 | 257.3 | 253.1 | 251.0 | 242.5 | 234.4) 1843 ; 
| EAE TEE SS SS eS: 235.6 | 234.9 | 228.8 | 227.5 | 230.2 | 226.9 | 228.2 | 232.7 | 228.7 | 228.0 | 223.3 | 221.5 172.3 
Coke and byproducts _. SS Pees Set 230.4 | 229.3 | 230.5 | 222.6 | 196.7 | 216.2 | 215.8 | 220.0 | 218.2 | 215.1 | 194.7 | 168.7 177.4 
ERNE EE TELA CORE SET 144.2 | 121.4 | 114.5 | 116.1 | 129.6 | 138.0 | 150.5 | 190.6 | 106.1 | 171.4 | 168.3 | 163.5 197.0 
ininintonticneniviiiiinastastictabaiundhd 323.4 | 312.8 | 214.0 | 313.5 | 309.8 | 313.8 | 303.5 | 298.6 | 292.0 | 279.5 | 277.0 | 262.0 197.2 
Rubber products. .__. -aa--------------| 371.2 | 383.9 | 374.3 | 385.0 | 386.3 | 392.2 | 377.4 ; 361.3 | 363.9 | 336.9 | 321.4 | 331.4 | 322.1 | 263.9 
Rubber tires and inner tubes.............--_- _..----| 357.7 | 343.7 | 357.7 | 361.2 | 368.9 | 360.2 | 346.1 | 348.9 | 311.2 | 304.3 | 318.3 | 314.2) 256.3 
rn ORG. « ... dp dimracdndéeocbelibababe 276.3 | 274.3 | 280.6 | 276.0 | 272.6 | 253.7 | 214.8 | 245.8 | 240.2 | 226.6 | 244.8 | 236.0) 246.4 
Se I cc.chemancbedtr esdadiiinedediithendiy 207.8 | 208.6 | 302.8 | 303.4 | 308.6 | 202.4 | 288.5 | 282.4 | 277.7 | 255.9 | 255.2 | 241.4 | 234.5 
Miscellaneous industries........................-- 356.6 | 361.0 | 367.6 | 360.0 | 356.7 | 363.3 | 354.0 | 350.7 | 339.3 | 329.3 | 314.2 | 318.4 | 303.1 | 322.7 
Instruments (professional and scientific), and 
TEE RG TER RE EE: $27.5 | 327.6 | 326.4 | 329.5 | 334.6 | 310.7 | 331.5 | 330.7 | 330.4 | 327.0 | 339.4 | 330.9 | 1140.5 
ES eee SS 271.4 | 271.6 | 249.5 | 254.1 | 253.1 | 253.4 | 246.6 | 239.1 | 244.6 | 240.0 | 233.3 | 221.2 | 261.8 
Optical iohremante — eames geods TS Ere: 324.2 | 334.5 | 334.3 | 344.8 | 346.3 | 337.1 | 332.8 | 322.1 | 316.5 | 314.9 | 314.2 | 303.6 | 368.2 
yO OP SS Sears Serr 293.8 | 208.6 | 302.6 | 297.7 | 242.2 | 270.2 | 250.5 | 241.1 | 230.8 | 213.7 | 220.4 | 205.4 | 247.9 
Games, ata chibadabciiehendvaddosubaliisd<§ 270.8 | 270 9 | 246.7 | 236.4 | 285.6 | 298.6 | 280.1 | 260.4 | 252.1 | 222.1 | 222.7 | 220.9) 142.8 
Buttons... nindidlatnidibdindilite asdmitlintchaietinnaatl 178.4 | 189.2 | 196.9 | 203.0 | 215.7 | 211.3 | 211.0 | 214.1 | 208.6 | 195.2 | 203.0 | 189.7) 171.6 
Rae oo eee caste dah Nadedell 364.1 | 410.0 | 409.7 | 425.9 | 438.8 | 431.9 | 415.8 | 414.7 | 406.8 | 397.1 | 406.4 | 408.4 | 1365.1 

























































u* 
1 See footnote | table A-5. 
1 See footnote ? table A-5. 
* Revised. 


TABLE A-8: Estimated Number of Employees in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 







































































































{In thousands] 
Annual 
1947 1946 average 
Industry group and industry 
May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | 1943 | 1939 
Mining: * 
RT ES 67.1 66.4) 67.7) 68.7) 69.1 68.7; 68.7) 68.9) 68.1 67.9| 67.5; 65.5) 67.0 67.4 71.2} 82.8 
Bituminous coal... ...........- 328 309 332 335 336 326 334 334 335 337 332 332 248 75.3) 386 37 
pI I SS 78.9) 79. 78. 77.3; 76.9) 76. 75.2) 74.1 73.7 72.8| 68.8) 65.6) 659.7 55.5) 96.4) 88.2 
SES SS OSES NS 28. 4 27.3; 2. 26.4; 26.6 27. 27. 27.7 238.1 27.4, 26.8 20. 2 16.4, 32.2) 20.1 
poe pl Pe Beer T Ses 24. 24. 24. 23.9) 23.3) 22. 21.8} 21. 21. 20.4) 14.7) 165) 15.3) 31.4) 23.8 
eRe “arate 16. 16. 5 16. 16. 16.1 15. 15. 14.9 13.8 11.5 14.7 14.6 14.4 19.0 15.5 
Sn Tne... cattcesdtidiiines<id 7.9) 8. 7.9 7.7 7.6 7.3 y A _ a a » A 7.1 7.1 7.2 7.3} 24.8 
0 SS SESS S VHF 2.3 2.3 2. 2. 2.4 24 2.3 2.4 2.5 2.5 2.3 2.3 2.2 6.6 4.0 
Public utilities 
GEES SS 509 350 599 594 588 586 583 577 575 575 565 545 532 519 402 318 
eRe ees Sy 38.7} 39.3) 37. 38.3) 39.4) 40.4) 40. 41.5) 42 42.1) 423) 42.2) 427) 45.1) 46.9) 37.6 
Electric light and power.......| 258 256 254 252 250 252 250 249 249 249 247 244 241 239 211 244 
Street railways and busses. _ ... 253 254 254 254 254 252 253 252 252 252 250 249 247 246 227 194 . 
Hotels (year round) .............-..- 382 379 378 380 378 384 388 389 385 385 384 387 387 383 344 323 
i. 6, lO EES SEES ES Me Rt Soe A A ee le a ke ee Ree SE: Se 260 226 
Cleaning and dyeing *._...........- SST Se VST? TSS SSE “SER SE ee ST ee eee ee 80.7 7.5 
Ciass I steam railroads °............ fae 1,345 (1,325 (1,324 (1,332 (1,353 (1,382 /1,376 /1,363 [1,371 {1,350 (1,330 (1,307 (1,346 /1,355 GSS 
| 
+ tale eens 0 bees shanaertaSom establishments cover- ? Data are for production and related workers only. 
ing both part-time employees who worked or received pay during 1 These data relate to nonsu employees. Also excluded are mes- 
any ofthe pay period ending nding nearest the 16th of April 1 1947, as follows: sengers, and 6,000 em playes of gumeral and divisional bead- 
ining: establishments, 341,000 quarters, and of cable companies. 


4 The change in definition from “‘wage earner” to “production worker’’ in 
be tern cleaning and dyeing industries resu!ts in the omission 
salesmen. This causes a significant difference in the data. New 

series are being prepared. 


4 Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Hotels (year-round): eablishment, 1.07 sia employees. 
Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing: shed continents, 72,000 
producticn workers. 
See SS EES aS eae pacing apama ae subject to 
rev 
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TABLE A-9: Indexes of Employment in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ! 



























































[1939 average = 100] 
1947 

Industry group and Industry 7 

Mar Dee. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. July | June Apr. 
Mining: 
ESS ae, eS 80.1} 81.8] 829] 83.4) 83.0] 829] 83.2] 822] 820); 81.4] 790} 81.0] 81.4 
Bituminous coal................._.___. 83.4; 89.7] 90.4] 908] 881] 90.0] 901] 905] 908] 89.5] 896] 66.9! 2038 
licen dibdpccdsdntinencechenbeosnd 89.6] 88.6] 87.6] 87.2] 862] 85.2] 83.9] 83.5] 825] 78.0] 74.4] 67.7!/ 629 
Si tinwadtatreantdbchenoapl 141.3 | 135.5 | 131.5 | 131.4 | 132.4 | 136.1 | 138.7 | 138.1 | 139.3 | 135.6 | 132.8 | 100.5 | 81.7 
: ps pd AS EE a & 101.5 | 101.6 | 101.5 | 100.4] 97.8] 94.6] 91.2] 90.0] 88.8] 85.6] 61.8] 65.2] 641 
SS ESSA G 104.4 | 106.1 | 106.9 | 106.4 | 103.4] 99.4] 96.3] 95.6] 89.0] 742] 941.7] 94.0] 02.5 
Gold and silver__................_. 31.9] 32.2] 31.7] 31.3] 30.7] 20.6] 229] 200] 201] 25] 28.8] 286] 201 
Miscellaneous...................... 57.0] 56.9] 55.2| 54.7] 59.6] 609] 59.2] 60.4] 63.7] 625] 58.4] 57.2) 56.3 
Querying and nonmetallic. ___......_. 103.1 | 98.7] 97.1} 96.9] 99.7] 101.2] 101.7] 102.5 | 103.2] 101.2] 989] 95.7! 93.8 
sae = production ?__.______ 92.6; 92.0] 91.7) 92.1 92.6; 93.0} 93.4 93.9; 95.5) 95.4) 04.2) 928) 91.8 
cu “ 

BE cadnlinticcagabudhccss 78.3 | 188.4 | 186.9 | 185.2 | 184.6 | 183.4 | 181.6 | 181.0] 181.1 | 177.7 | 171.7 | 167.6 | 163.5 
oer ge 104.5 | 100.7 | 101.8 | 104.6 | 107.4 | 108.7 | 110.3 | 112.0 | 111.9] 112.4] 1121 | 113.5) 119.8 
Electric light and power. ._.......____- 104.9 | 104.0 | 103.2 | 102.5 | 103.0 | 102.5 | 102.0 | 101.9 | 101.9] 101.2} 99.9) 986] 97.7 
Street railways and busses_._...______- 130.9 | 131.0 | 131.1 | 130.9 | 130.1 | 130.6 | 130.3 | 129.9 | 130.2 | 128.9 | 128.7 | 127.6 | 127.0 
. 2 eS 110.5 | 111.7 | 111.9 | 112.2 | 114.4 | 112.7] 110.7 | 109.4 107.5 | 106.9 | 106.0 | 106.7 
ps EE GE Sa aS 111.4 | 111.1 | 100.6 | 110.5 117.4 | 112.2 | 109.8 106.2 | 107.2 | 107.2 | 109.0 
eh. kclinbicosddbabeecone 113.7 | 112.8 | 111.2 | 108.5 | 111.9 | 108.6 | 103.7 | 103.5 101.3 | 103.5 | 105.0 | 106.3 
General merchandise___............___. 122.8 | 122.5 | 119.5 | 125.6 | 171.0] 145.2 | 132.4 | 125.4 117.7 | 121.0 | 121.9 | 125.3 
cinta nonenincnnnwana 114.7 | 113.4 | 107.9 | 110.0 124.1 | 120.1 | 116.7 107.9 | 114.3 | 114.3 | 121.2 
Furniture and housefurnishings. _.-___. 84.6) 84.4] 84.3) 84.3 85.5] 83.1] 81.5 78.1 | 77.6] 76.7| 75.2 
js ee EE 98.7] 97.8] 98.2] 98.3 98.4 | 96.6] 95.5 93.4] 91.3] 90.0] 88.7 
Lumber and building materials_______. 116.3 | 115.4 | 113.9 . 115.1 | 113.6 | 113.8 111.1 | 109.4 | 107.7 | 106.6 
Hotels (year-round)....................__-- 117.5 | 117.3 | 117.7 120.2 | 120.6 | 119.5 119.1 | 119.9 | 119.9 | 118.9 
<i ai aaa ae: 109.1 | 108.7 | 109.5 109.9 | 110.1 | 109.9 113.6 | 112.3 | 110.7 | 110.0 
Cleaning and dyeing...................,... 121.5 | 118.8 | 117.0 123.0 | 126.1 | 125.6 130.0 | 131.6 | 129.6 | 130.3 
Class I steam railroads 4__-.._........_..__. 136.1 | 134.2 | 134.0 139.9 | 139.3 | 138.0 136.6 | 134.7 136. 3 





An- 
nual 


aver- 


age 
1943 


— —— 


86 
104. 
109. 


Snow wo~o 


- 
~ 
WAPWAASN SCHOO OwWAN 





1 See footnote 1, table A-8. 


2 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 


3 See footnote 3, table A-8. 


‘Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 


TABLE A-10: Indexes of Pay Rolls 


(Weekly) in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 







































































: [1939 average= 100] 
ki 1947 An- 
nal 
: Industry group and industry | aver- 
' Apr. | Mar Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. July | June Apr. 1943 
Mining: 
SS SS es. oe 155.5 | 206.2 | 184.7 | 202.0 | 212.3 | 182.3 | 199.9 | 194.0 156.5 | 182.7 165.1 | 133.9 
SS RS aes: 192.4 | 245.6 | 248.7 | 265.4 | 258.3 | 233.1 | 237.1 | 234.9 198.4 | 243.8 26.0} 187.7 
itd. sccpsvdssnctailediansedls 164.7 | 162.6 | 162.0 | 156.8 | 159.3 | 146.9 | 148.0} 147.0 132.4 | 126.9 102.0} 166.9 
| io se 254.1 | 246.7 | 240.3 | 229.4 | 239.7 | 238.6 | 252.4 | 253.3 247.1 | 239.5 133.3 | 247.0 
ps pel SI Saitek inter ateca tea tiieemacatdl 197.3 | 196.8 | 198.0 | 193.6 | 192.2 | 170.0 | 167.1 | 163.1 153.8 | 106.8 99.8 | 212.5 
NS SR, eee 224.7 | 222.2 | 226.2 | 221.7 | 220.1 | 192.1 | 188.5 | 188.0 128.5 | 180.5 184.0 | 200.0 
SS ESS eas 50.5} 50.7] 51.0] 48.3] 49.8] 44.5] 43.0] 425 38.5] 41.6 41.1 36. 9 
Miscellaneous.__................_-- 92.0} 92.0] 85.3] 85.5] 93.3] 99.9/ 99.9] 98.0 96.7 | 95.5 88.4] 259.8 
warrying and nonmetallic___._....__- 233.2 | 213.7 | 205.6 | 204.8 | 221.9 | 222.4 | 227.6 | 227.9 213.6 | 207.7 192.5 | 162.2 
de pesetonen production ?___...... 162.3 | 154.5 | 152.9 | 153.8 | 147.1 | 151.0 | 150.1 | 149.5 151.3 | 147.1 144.0] 115.9 
Public utilities: 
ed oi isn od iealiprenedccsea™ 136.1 | 267.2 | 269.4 | 267.5 | 264.5 | 273.0 | 269.2 | 265.0 268.8 | 259.9 246.1) 144.9 
ra a 239.3 | 198.0 | 201.5 | 189.1 | 190.5 | 194.2 | 201.7 | 177.3 178.6 | 174.9 179.5 | 159.3 
Electric light and power___._._.______- 165.9 | 160.8 | 163.7 | 159.5 | 161.6 | 157.6 | 155.3 | 153.3 150.2 | 148.4 142.5 | 109.2 
Street railways and busses___.._______- 218.8 | 218.6 | 219.5 | 216.1 | 213.6 | 210.9 | 212.6 | 207.9 206.7 | 199.5 191.4 | 155.7 
RE. 6 RT GE 190.8 | 191.6 | 190.4 | 189.7 | 197.2] 189.7 | 184.5 | 182.8 174.5 | 172.6 169.8 | 127.0 
Ne comupwon 192.6 | 190.1 | 187.5 | 187.2 | 212.2] 191.7 | 182.5 | 180.8 172.6 | 171.3 167.8 | 120.6 
RR aT 202.8 | 199.9 | 197.1 | 189.4 | 194.6 | 185.7 | 174.6 | 173.6 171.5 | 170.0 165.7 | 129.2 
General merchandise_........._.___.._- 210.4 | 205.6 | 201.4 | 208.4 | 277.2 | 225.0 | 204.8 | 199.0 187.1 | 188.8 186.2] 135.9 
ell 200.8 | 194.8 | 184.1 | 188.2 | 230.2 | 207.6 | 201.5 | 197.8 177.5 | 186.9 194.5} 133.9 
Furniture and housefurnishings___-__-_-- 148.1 | 146.6 | 143.8 | 144.1 | 165.7 | 148.6 | 139.8 | 139.1 129.6 | 126.6 118.3 86. 5 
il Re aN: 175.2 | 171.7 | 172.7 | 170.4 | 178.8 | 169.3 | 166.0 | 164.8 156.8 | 152.9 146. 0 84.7 
Lumber and building materials_______- 203.8 | 200.2 | 197.7 | 193.4 | 200.5 | 191.9 | 190.9 | 190.0 180.1 | 177.2 172. 1 120. 7 
Hotels (year-round) *__.................... 219.4 | 216.8 | 216.6 | 215.1 | 218.8 | 218.5 | 214.5 | 209.5 204.9 | 205.0 201.1 | 138.7 
LR RTE 200.4 | 196.9 | 196.1 | 201.8 | 201.0 | 191.5 | 189.8 | 188.7 193.3 | 190.9 183.3 | 149.5 
Cleaning and dyeing....................... 221.7 | 214.7 | 204.7 | 213.8 | 219.5 | 217.0 | 225.7 | 225.6 231.3 | 236.6 231.0 | 165.2 
Class I steam railroads....................- (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (?) (*) (3) 
1 See footnote 1, table A-8. 
? See footnote 2, table A-9. 
* Not available. 
* See footnote 3, table A-8. 
* Cash payments only: additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 
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TABLE A-12: Total Federal Employment by Branch and Agency ! 

















































































































——$——__ | 
Executive ? 
| , 
——. Year and month All branches Legislative | Judicial | Government, 
Total War meies* Post Office Allother corporations 
1943 age Department ‘| agencies 
~ onth All areas (including outside continental United States) 
er- 
age — es = 
iiieatene $00D. .. .ccduntebensibanedescdpasedacsedees 968, 572 935, 469 207, 978 319, 474 408, 017 5,373 2, 260 24, 470 
me Ss ee es 3, 244, 924 3, 200, 527 2, 366, 251 364, 092 470, 184 6,171 2, 656 35, 580 
14.0 ; SA SN AI a ae 2, 840, 082 2, 797, 438 1, 738, 093 417, 199 642, 146 6, 518 3, 086 33, 040 
peaitiness : ) 0 EEE SS SEES Se ee 2, 774, 163 2, 731, 642 1, 650, 995 418, 280 662, 367 6, 561 3, 081 32, 879 
—— 7 0 eee 2, 689, 901 2, 646, 708 1, 547, 896 420, 709 678, 103 6, 697 3, 063 33, 433 
10.8 p 8 SET StF 2, 625, 051 2, 581, 952 1, 470, 579 424, 321 687, 032 6, 736 3, 036 33, 347 
17.6 / _ eS 2, 517, 827 2, 474, 982 1, 358, 426 424,734 691, 822 6, 825 3, 075 32, 45 
5.5 cs 2, 434, 015 2, 391,478 1, 271, 976 425, 093 694, 409 6, 902 3, 061 | 32, 574 
15.6 AT STS 2, 400, 290 2, 257, 755 1, 229, 705 426, 177 701, 873 6, 896 3, 079 32, 560 
ae Piiibiwsbhnahehtcocsncesewe 2, 614, 126 2, 572, 000 1, 176, 596 715, 421 679, 983 6, 806 3, 061 32, 259 
6.0 re 2,279,039 | 2,237,128} 1,129,710 426, 818 680, 600 6, 864 3, 06 $1, 981 
81.2 ht EEE CTE LS 2, 256, 832 2, 214, 638 1, 104, 137 425, 754 684, 747 7, 080 3, 069 32, 045 
36. 6 Ne Se Se ©. ca eee 2, 247, 293 2, 205, 082 1, 091, 197 426, 978 686, 907 7, 039 3, 061 $2, 111 
13.7 Apel | | et a SSS 2, 215, 389 2, 173, 262 1, 058, 678 429, 507 685, 077 7,174 3, 072 31, 881 
ae Beth dlibcseccdessdpdbbubeccescs 2, 193, 113 2, 151, 264 1, 028, 043 435, 423 687, 798 7, 247 3, O71 31, 531 
49.4 - 
at Continental United States 
36.3 j 
47.4 0 ee ee 8 ee 926, 636 897, 579 179, 380 318, 802 399, 397 5,373 2, 180 21, 504 
18.1 SRG Fe SRS I 2, 927, 288 2, 889, 682 2, 071, 261 363, 297 455, 124 6,17 2, 46 | 28, 889 
Teiceees ep ee es 2,364,141 | 2,328,514} 1, 293, 212 415, 763 619, 539 6, 518 3, 018 | 26, 001 
3.3 2 RES Se 2, 328, 734 2, 293, 189 1, 238, 769 416, 848 637, 572 6, 561 3, 013 | 25, 971 
14.7 6 OF ES SS 2, 266, 780 2, 230, 972 1, 159, 087 419, 282 652, 603 6, 697 2,995 | 26, 116 
7.5 pe RS 2, 249, 059 2, 213, 468 1, 129, 390 422, S06 661, 172 6, 736 2, 968 | 25, 887 
3.0 SE sae 2, 198, 448 2, 163, 274 1,074, 344 423, 331 665, 599 6, 825 3, 007 | 25, 342 
47.5 ES TR eS: 2, 118, 825 2, 084, 103 992, 574 423, 702 667, 827 6, 902 2, 99% | 24, 827 
Beeseccs Se RR 2, 084, 062 2, 049, 287 949, 115 424, 785 675, 387 6, 896 3,010 | 24, 869 
ee a Cdl UO SSS 2, 307, 993 2, 273, 572 906, 763 713, 160 653, 649 6, 806 2, 992 | 24, 623 
ae Lora 
14 RENE rere ee 1, 982, 574 1, 948, 312 868, 473 425, 425 654, 414 6, 864 2, 998 24, 400 
70.3 SE inedneessccepenapencsscent 1, 971, 647 1, 987, 231 854, 850 424, 339 658, 142 7, 080 3, 001 24, 335 
30. 4 iincpebdsdhabegatnbddogubboos 1, 964, 820 1, 930, 725 844, 818 425, 567 660, 340 7, 039 2, 993 24, 063 
17.9 soe en CaS a 1, 942, 834 1, 909, 052 822, 597 428, 090 658, 365 7,174 3, 004 | 23, 604 
< - SS Paes 1, 924, 582 1, 890, 920 796, 135 433, 996 660, 789 7, 247 3, 003 | 23,412 
le 9 i 
16.5 
2.8 1 Employment neem an average for the year or is as of the first of the 4 Coversthe Warand Navy Departments ,Maritime Commission, National 
eor----- : month. for the executive branch are reported through the Civil Serv- Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the Panama Canal, and, until their 
122.6 ice Commission; data for the legislative and judicial branches and Govern- abolition or amalgamation with a peacetime agency, the agencies created 
22.2 | ment corporations are reported directly to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. specifically to meet war and reconversion emergencies. 
1.3 ?From 1939 through June 1943, employment was reported for all areas § Prior to December 1943, employment data were adjusted upwards to 
- --- monthly and employment within continental United States was secured convert the temporary substitute employees from a full-time equivalent to 
45.0 by deducting the number of persons outside the continental area, which a name-count basis in order to be consistent with data reported subsequently. 
14.7 was estimated from actual reports as of January of 1939 and 1940 and July of Prior to July 1945, clerks at third-class post offices were hired on a contract 
21.4 1%1 and 1943. Beginning July 1943, employment within continental United basis and therefore, because of being private employees, are excluded here. 
3.9 States was reported monthly and the number of persons outside the country They are included beginning July 1945, however, when they were placed on 
(estimated from quarterly reports) was added to secure employment in all the regular Federal pay roll by congressional action. Substitute rural mail 
areas. carriers, which have been included in data published by the Civil Service 
of Labor 3 Data for current months cover the following corporations: Federal Re- Commission since September 1945, are excluded here. Employment figures 
ram and serve banks, banks of the Farm Credit Administration, and the Panama include fourth-class postmasters in all months. Additional employment 
es. The Railroad Company. Data for earlier years include at various times the necessitated by the swollen Christmas business is included in December of 
d month following additional corporations: Inland Waterways Panpeseen, Spruce each year; it is excluded from published figures of the Civil Service Com- 
ge and Prod m Corporation, and certain employees of the Federal Deposit mission beginning December 1942. 
current Insurance Corporation and of the Office of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
istics by Department. Corporations not included in this column are under 
the executive branch. 
TABLE A-13: Total Federal Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency ' 
4 {In thousands] 
| | 
iy Executive ? 
Year and month All branches ee ar Prey Legislative | Judicial Ween cles mee 
ronacnnnine 4] ost Office | Allother oo ™ 
Total | regeen ‘ Department 4) agencies | 
All areas (including outside continental United States) 
a ee Soa 
f SS ty SER en la $1, 753, 151 $1, 688, 684 3.57, 628 $596, 346 $744, 710 | $14, 768 | $6, 691 $43, 011 
he al lara 8, 301, 467 8, 206, 767 6, 178, 743 864, $47 1, 163, 077 | 18, 127 | 9, 274 67, 200 
; } | 
I t cnrnniicinmosdocusens~ 569, £21 £66, 590 323, 465 81, 917 155, 208 | 1,883 | 1,033 6, 015 
tn tentinenhhnbecwneadeyed 533, 8€0 525, 485 306, 230 82, 703 136, 552 | 1, 828 | 950 5, 597 
Sntilitenwensns <nds<secenenowes 561, 423 552, 335 282, 855 95, 601 173, 879 | 2, 169 | 1,041 | 5, 878 
itl RL EE eR 568, 811 £59, 734 291,914 95, 873 171, 947 | 2, 158 | 1,141 | 5, 778 
EE erewaecih wvdinscconsence- 551, 286 5A2, 388 286, 693 94, 429 161, 366 | 2, 139 | 1, 106 5, 653 
ie a 564, 372 555, 048 278, 795 96, S05 | 179, 448 | 2, 194 | 1, 190 | £, $39 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe A-13: Total Federal Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency '—Continued 
{In thousands] 





Executive—Continued ! 





Year and month All branches 


Total 


War agencies‘ 


—— 


Post Office 
Department §) 


Government 


Lagiiative corporations: 


All other 
agencies 








All areas (including outside continental United States)—Conti 





2 
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BEERS & 
BSEk8 xB 





$96, 836 $163, 350 
137, 277 163, 130 


179, 467 
159, 168 
163, 244 
167, 467 
170, 430 


$5, 817 
5, 892 


5, $31 
5, 858 
5, 858 
5, 927 
5, 794 


Peppy ph 
SE882 S58 


96, 863 




















Continental] United States 











461, 139 





$60, 187 


5, 352 
4, 930 
5, 194 
5, O81 
4, 943 
§, 235 
5,119 
5, 215 


2 
& 
8 


$362, 271 
81, 659 
82, 445 
95, 298 
95, 572 
94, 031 


$1, 125, 388 
149, 828 


88 


PPP 
_—— 
RSS 


5, 299 
5, 206 
5, 102 
§, 214 


5, 070 


aR 

















ZSSE8 S88 

222 $88 
yosoyoyoye pope 
SE222 S85 





' me from a series revised June 1947 to —- rolls, which from 
July 1945 until December 1946 were reported for pay periods ending during the 
month, to cover the entire calendar month. for the executive branch 
are reported through the Civil Service Commission; data for the legislative 
and judicial branches and Government corporations are reported directly 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

* From 1939 through May 1943, pay rolls were reported forall areas monthly. 
Beginning June 1943, some agencies reported pay rolls for all areas and some 
reported pay rolls for the continental area only. Pay rolls for areas outside 
continental United States from June 1943 through November 1946 (except 
for the War and Navy Departments for which these data were reported 
monthly) were secured an employment in these areas (see foot- 
note 2 to table A-12 for vation of the employment) by the average pay 


per person in March 1944, as revealed in a survey as ofthat date, adjusted forthe 
salary increases given in July 1945 and July 1946. Beginning December 1946 
pay rolls for areas outside the country are reported monthly by most agencies. 

3 See footnote 3, table A-12. 

: Decinninn July 1908 coo included of clerks at third-class t offi 

ng pay is inclu of clerks a ¢c post offices 

who previously were hired on a contract basis and therefore were private 
employees and of fourth-class postmasters who previously were recompensed 
~ B retention of a part of the receipts. Both these groups were 
placed on a regular salary basis in July 1945 by congressional action. 

* Data are shown for 1944, instead of 1943 as in the other Federal tables, 
because pay rolls for employment in areas outside continental United States 
are not available prior to June 1943. 





TABLE A-14: Total Government Employment in Washington, D. C., by Branch and Agency ' 


Federal 





District of 
Columbia 
govern- 
ment 


Total gov- 


Year and month ernment 


Executive 2 





Legislative Judicial 


Post Office 
depart- 
ment 


All other 


War agen- 
agencies 





250, 826 
249, 811 , 
252, 539 17, 582 
246, 528 17, 795 
245, 769 17, 912 
244, 874 17, 895 
243, 715 17, 981 
241, 052 18, 087 














99, 913 
125, 770 


137, 061 
139, 065 
139, 769 
140, 241 
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35, 
134, 474 
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1 Data for the executive branch are reported through the Civi) Service 
branches 


Commission; data for the legislative and and District of 
Columbia Government are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties. Employment an average for the or the number on the 
te ee ee the last pay of month for the District 
of Columbia Government and the number in pay status as of the first of the 
month for the Federal Government. 


1942, data cover, in addition to the area inside the 
the adjacent sections of Maryland and Virginia which 
y the Bureau of the Census as in the Metropolitan area. 
* Covers the War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, Nation- 
x s—- ~ Committee _. ———- | dhs ae) ae =. ee 
1 or amalgamation a agency, the agencies create 
specifically to meet war and web ne 
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ALL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
INDEX 1939-100 INDEX 
400 eS, oe OS Ge 1] 400 
eon 
| } | | 
350 we yee 0 ——+— | - 350 
| | 
300 ry f/—_t—t300 
| | 
250 +—|250 
200 t 200 
} 
150 | iso 
100% 100 
“EMPLOYMENT 
50 ; 50 
1) | 1?) 
"91920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 —_ 
UNITED STATES DEPARTWENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
TABLE A-15: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government ! 
[In thousands] 
Personnel reer or as of first Type of pay (total for year or for month) 
Year and month — ——__—_—__—_—— 
r Mustering- Family Leave 
Total Amy’ Navy ¢ Total Pay rolls out pay * | allowances '| payments * 
RE 345 191 154 $331, 523 SS se ee ; - 
a 8, 944 6, 733 2, 211 11, 173, 186 | $1, 032, 334 
asc sddnccescccnensoess 3, 858 2, 168 1, 690 693, 000 473, 082 $164, 125 55, 793 
Da cneancccscncdadoud 3, 446 2, 009 1, 437 736, 131 644, 515 143, 984 47, 632 
een 3, 050 1, 890 1, 160 618, 256 459, 890 115, 689 | 2. aaa 
EE eS 2, 745 1, 815 920 559, 112 413, 575 104, 937 40, 583 $17 
SiS ees 2,474 1, 731 743 507, 851 377, 702 90, 570 37, 572 2, 007 
| SE ar Ses 2,477 1, 738 739 607, 943 378, 853 > 35, 650 129, 007 
TST a 2, 441 1,717 724 733, 071 345, 969 50, 617 35, 316 301, 169 
Miudetscwanevetseqasesesen 2, 204 1, 511 693 683, 036 $20, 533 45,315 33, 165 284, 023 
ee oe ae 1, 987 1,319 6€8 684, 875 307, 516 29, 967 29, 0£2 318, 340 
i SS ee 1, 906 1, 254 652 648, 164 204, 040 18, 722 28, 004 307, 398 
nest penceteheiesssasie 1, 834 1,199 635 651, 478 284, 441 18, 292 26, 548 322, 197 
oy | ES SE 1,777 1,148 629 552, 071 264, 17, 290 26, 085 244, 400 
anes 1,711 1, 082 629 361, 470 257, 463 13, 286 25, 311 65, 410 
estimated obligations based on an average monthly personnel count. Pay 


1 Except for Army personne] for 1939 which is from the Annual] Report of 
the of War, all data are from reports submitted to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics by the various military branches. 

* Includes personne! on active duty, those on terminal leave, the missing, 
and those in the hands of the <7. 

* Prior to March 1944, data include persons on induction furlough. Prior 
to June 1942 and after April 1945, Phil ain Goes Scouts are included. 

* Covers Navy, Marine Corps, and 

§ Pay rolls are for personne] on active duty — (Navy pay rolls previ- 
ously published included pay of the retired and inactive reserves.) For the 
Army, pay rolls from 1943 through June 1946 represent actual expenditures. 
Army pay rolls for other periods and Navy pay rolls for all periods represent 


rolis for the Navy proper include cash 
balances in January, April, July, and Octo 


6 Represents actual expenditures. 


7 Represents Government’s contribution. 


the pay rolls. 


— for clothing-allowance 


The men’s share is inciuded in 


" ve payments were authorized by Public Law 704 of the 79th Congress 


to former enlisted 
officers and enliste 


Value of bonds (re 
time bonds are 


rsonnel for accrued and unused leave and to present 
personne] for leave accrued in excess of 60 days. Pay- 
ment of present mel nee while on terminal leave is included in the pa 


roll. 


resenting face value, to which interest wil] be added at 
shed) and cash pay ments are included. 
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B. Labor Turn-Over 


TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates' (Per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 


Class of Turn-Over 





Class of turn-over and year 


Total accession: 
1947 
1946 
1945 
1943 
1939 
Total separation: 
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' Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor turn-over erving, are not covered. Plants on strike are also excluded 


rates are not precisely comparable to those shown by the Bureau’s employ- 


For Forthe sm of March rates are based on reports from 7,000 establishments. 


ment and pay-rell reports, as the former are based on data for the entire employing 4,600,000 workers. 

month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a one-week period ending 2? Preliminary 

nearest the middle ofthe month. Labor turn-over data, beginning ia January 3 Including temporary (of more than 7 days’ duration), indeterminate 
1943, refer to all employees, whereas formerly they related only to wage and permanent lay-offs. 

earners. Printing and publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as 4 In 1939 miscellaneous separations were included with quits. 


TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees), in Selected Groups 
and Industries,’ by Class of Turn-Over 





Industry 





Miscellaneous, 
including 
military 








April |March 
19472) 1947 





Manufacturing 
Durable goods 


Iron and steel, and their products 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and | rolling mills 
Gray-iron castings. ‘ 
Mailleahle-iron castings _ 
Steel castings 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 
Tin cans and other tinware 


Tools ae 
Hardware 
Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment 


Steam and hot-water heating —+ po and steam fittings -- 


Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing 
Fabricated structural-metal products 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Forgings, iron and steel 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 


d Industries, ' by 


Monthly 


Industry 


Manufact uring—Continued 
equipment, and phonographs._._........-...--- 


TABLE B-2 


radio 


machinery 





tri 


Radios, 


rical 


Communication equipment, except radios 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees), in Selected Gro 
and Industries,’ by Class of Tarn-Over-Coblinned - 












































































Separation 
Total - 
iscellaneous 
Industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off including ' 
military 
| 
April |March| April |March; April |March| April |March) April |March| April | March 
19477 | 1947 | 10479 | 1947 | 10477) 1047 | 19472) 1947 | 19472) 1947 | 19472 | 1947 
Nonmanufacturing 
Metal mining °. . ......-.-..------.---20--- 2200-202 -- eee eee eeeee- 66; 59) 60; 5&7) 6&1 48; 064) 0.4; O03) O33) O72 0.2 
PIGIEND. ccecqncccananccceseqecesosapeseconecesesasecqecooesene 6.1 3.9 2.9 2.6 2.4 2.0 1 al 1 1 a 4 
OOP PEF O8O..... ..ccccceccccccccccccccccescccccescrececccesess- 6.6) 7.2) 7.0) 7.2] 64] 61 4 .6 2 6) @ (3) 
1D GIRO DO cvcccccccocecccccnsccccccccqsccasecoccssonses 5.7 5.6 6.2 6.4 5.3 5.7 5 -5 4 1) @® 1 
Coal mining: * 
DERI TIRING, .ccccccoccccccccccccsccnscncccccsseccecocss 1.5 1.6 2.5 2.3 1.5 1.5 1) @® 7 -7 .— 1 
SOS GOES GERIIES, «. < ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsssogees 3.1 3.0 3.7 3.3 3.1 2.7 on -2 3 -2 ol 2 
Public utilities: ¢ 
Telephone. ........--------------------------+------+--------- (*) 27) 20) (4) 1.7) 1) 1) J 
TOROBTODE < o co cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccoccccscoces 2.2 14 3.0 3.3 2.4 2.4 1 -l -4 of ok ¥ 

















- = pay-roll sam 
aan in major prod 1 Preliminary figures. 3 Less than 0.05. 4 Not available. 
or the month a March rates for mining industries are based on reports from 500 establishments employing 250,000 persons. 
* Data for the telephone and telegraph industries, January and February 1947, are as follows: 














Separation 
Total accession ' Miscellaneous, 
Industry Total Quit Discharge Lay-off including 
military 
” Feb. Jan. Feb. | Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. 
WetesReGd. «cocescccosed 2.9 3.2 2.0 2.2 1.7 -L9 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
I ic chimeninnentina 1.3 2.0 3.5 3.6 2.3 2.4 1 o 1.0 1.0 1 1 









































TABLE B-3: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates for Men and Women! in All Manufacturing and 
Selected Groups, by Class of Turn-Over. 


! Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turn -over have been assigned industry codes on the basis of current products. In the employment 
mple, ~~? plants which were in operation in 1939, are classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless of any subsequent 








Men’s rates (per 100 men) Women’s rates (per 100 women) 
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19472 | 1947 | 19472 | 1947 | 19473 
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pO EE ee ee a ee 49 48 5.0 4.6 3.5 3.2 5.5 5.7 6.1 5.5 44 4. 
Durable RM RS nT BAER Sa cet | 5.3 5.3 5.4 5.1 3.8 3.5 5.0 5.1 5.9 5.6 3.7 3. 
pO EE ee eee 42 3.9 4.2 3.9 2.8 2.7 5.7 5.9 6.2 5.5 4.6 4. 

Iron and steel] and their products....................-- 5.0 4.7 4.9 4.3 3.8 3.3 5.3 5.0 5.4 4.6 3.9 3 

i i ob caminichansaccdagsenusbnaupocsh 3.4 3.7 3.7 40 2.4 2.6 49 5.4 7.7 6.8 4.2 4. 

Machinery, except "leotrical 2 ee ees 4.2 44 4.4 40 3.0 2.7 4.1 4.2 44 4.2 2.9 2 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles. -..__. 8.0 8.4 8.3 7.8 4.3 3.9 5.1 4.6 5.2 5.2 2.5 2 

po Ne COE CE Pe Sys 4.3 44 4.2 45 3.1 3.0 5.4 49 48 5.3 3.2 3 

Nonferrous metals and their products. ...............- 3.8 47 5.8 4.7 3.3 3.2 4.9 5.6 5.7 6.0 3.7 4 

Lumber and timber basic products__.................-. 9.3 8.8 7.6 7.5 6.3 6.2 44 48 49 5.0 46 4 

Furniture and finished lumber products-_-_...........- 6.9 7.1 8.7 7.9 6.3 5.9 6.8 6.6 7.3 7.0 5.1 5 

Stone, clay, and glass products......................-.- 44 4.1 4.4 40 3.2 2.7 46 5.0 43 44 3.4 3. 

fenton peace ° le a a 49 4.7 5.4 45 3.8 3.3 5.0 5.3 6.0 5.2 45 7 

Apparel and other finished textile products--.......... 4.2 3.9 4.3 42 3.2 3.1 6.0 5.9 6.1 5.2 4.9 4 

Licther and leather products PS aS ft PRS SS SE 43 42 4.4 4.0 3.2 3.3 5.0 5.7 5.4 5.5 45 4 

Food and kindred products.........................-.. 5.8 4.8 5.0 5.0 3.4 3.4 8.6 9.3 9.0 8.3 6.7 6 

genaeee Sean... hi cudtinnnedulideansiititineoan 3.0 2.3 5.9 7.0 1.7 1.7 5.1 45 6.0 6.9 4.3 3 

Paper and allied products............................- 4.3 41 41 3.8 3.0 2.9 4.0 5.0 5.4 5.0 3.9 4 

Chemicals and as RAE AER AD 4 2.4 2.6 2.5 2.1 1.5 13 3.3 3.4 3.6 3.6 2.4 2 

Products of -+ ~semalereens eR SS eee 2.0 14 1.0 1.0 .6 .6 2.1 3.0 2.2 3.4 1.9 2. 

EE COTE ITT EE BE 2.7 2.7 3.2 3.4 2.4 2.5 3.9 4.9 6.6 5.7 3.8 3 

Sdiccriiaaeous buiizatrina en 2.8 3.3 4.0 3.4 2.2 2.0 48 5.1 5.3 45 3.1 3 
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> rt 
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for March based rts 000 
 Prethetnar’ ow covering 4,300,000 employees. 















! These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than that for all employees, inasmuch as some firms do not report separate data for women. Rais 
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C.—Hours and Earnings 


TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries ' 































































































































































































Iron and steel and their products 
All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods Z 
Total: Iron and steel was fence, et Gray-iron and semi- 
and their products mills ng steel castings 
Year and month ; 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Ave. | Ave. | Ave. 
wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| hriy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly. | wkly.| briy. | wkly. | wkly.| brly. 
earn- | hours | earn- | earn- earn- | earn- | hours | earp- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average....--- $23.86 | 37.7) 63.3 re 38.0 | 60.8 |$21.78 | 37.4 | 68.2 |$27.52 | 37.2] 73.9 |$29.88 | 35.3 84.5 ($25.93 | 37.1 69.9 
1941: January-...---- 26.64 | 39.0} 683) 30.48 | 40.7] 74.9 | 22.7 37.3 | 61.0 | 31.07] 40.4) 76.9] 33.60) 40.2) 86.9 30.45) 41.2 73.9 
1946: April_......--- 42.88 | 40.5; 105.8 | 45.71 | 40.4 / 113.1 | 40.13 | 40.6 98.8 | 47.28 | 39.9 118.6 | 48.57 | 37.5 | 120.4 50.15 | 43.2) 115.7 
7 eae 42. 51 39.7 | 107.1 | 45.10 | 39.3) 114.7 | 39.93 40.1 99.6 | 45.74 38.4 | 119.0 | 46.16 | 35.8 | 129.0 | 48.68) 41.4 117.8 
pS 43. 31 40.0 | 108.4 | 46.32; 39.8) 116.5 | 40.28 | 40.2) 100.3 | 46.74) 38.8 | 120.6 | 46.98; 36.0 | 130.3 | 50.01 41.8 119.8 
) eee 43.38 | 39.7} 1093 | 46.24 | 39.3) 117.7 | 40.46/ 40.1 | 100.9 | 46.80 | 38.5 | 121.6 | 47.85 36.4 | 131.4 | 48.53 40.4 120.3 
August ......-.. 44.99 | 40.5 | 111.2 48.02 40.5) 118.6 | 41.890] 40.4 | 103.6 | 48.78 | 39.9 | 122.2 | 49.84 | 38.2) 130.5 | 50.90) 41.8 121.8 
September. - ... 45.39 | 40.3 | 112.6 | 48.36 | 40.3 | 120.1 | 42.34] 40.3 | 105.0 | 49.29 | 39.7 | 124.1 | 50.28 | 38.0) 132.5 | 52.58 2.3 124.3 
October.......- 45.73 | 40.5 | 113.0 | 48.90 | 40.7 | 120.2 | 42.45 40.2) 105.6 | 49.86) 40.3 | 123.9 | 50.39 | 38.7 | 130.3 | 53.36 28] 124.8 
November. .-... 45.79 | 40.2) 113.9 | 48.62 | 40.2) 121.0 | 42.87 | 40.3 | 106.5 | 49.91 40.0 | 124.7 | 50.82 | 38.8 | 131.0 | 52.78 41.8 126.3 
bonede 46.96 | 40.9 114.8 | 49.57 | 40.8 | 121.6 | 44.24) 41.1 | 107.7 | 49.67 | 39.8 | 124.8 | 48.59 37.0 | 131.4 | 53.98 2.6 126. 6 
1947: January-....--- 47.10 40.6 | 116.1 | 49.60 40.5 | 122.4 | 44.47 | 40.7 | 109.4 | 50.64 40.2 | 126.1 | 50.89 38.2 | 133.2 | 54.43 2.7 127.5 
February -..--- 47. 29 40.4 | 117.0 | 49.74 40.5 | 122.9 | 44.67 40.4 | 110.7 | 50.33 40.0 | 125.8 | 50.67 38.5 | 131.7 | 54.04 42.1 128.3 
March. ....-.-.- 47.72 40.4 | 118.0 | 50.33 40.7 | 123.7 | 44.90 | 40.1 | 111.9 | 51.32 40.4 | 126.9 | 51.77 38.9 | 133.3 | 54.49 42.3 129.0 
FR ocedccns- 47.50 40.1 | 118.6 | 50.34 40.5 | 124.4 | 44.42 39.6 | 112.2 | 51.80 40.4 | 128.1 | 52.83 39.2 rt 7 | 54. 57 42.0 130.0 
| | | “ | } 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Malleable-iron Cast-iron pipe and Tin cans and other ~ oe Cutlery and edge 
castings Steel castings fittings tinware Wirework tools 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average......- $24.16 | 36.0 67.1 |$27.97| 36.9 75.9 |$21.33 | 36.4] 58.1 |$23.61 | 38.8) 61.1 |$25.96 | 38.1 | 68.3 |$23.11 | 39.1 60.1 
1941: January......- 28.42} 40.2] 70.7 | 32.27) 41.4] 78.0] 25.42) 40.5; 62.6 25.31 | 30.8) 63.9 | 28.27) 39.7/ 71.2) 25.90 | 40.5 65. 2 
1946: April_......... 48.20 | 41.6 | 115.7 | 49.36 | 39.6) 124.7 | 38.90) 39.4; 98.5) 41.92 | 40.4 | 104.3 | 47.27| 41.9 | 112.9 | 43.21 43.7 8. 8 
Ey 45.18 | 37.7 | 119.9 | 48.18 | 38.7 | 124.4 | 39.76; 39.8) 99.8 | 39.25 | 37.6) 104.6 | 44.55 | 39.2] 113.8 | 44.79 | 43.8 102, 2 
Peidadéipeds 48.36 | 39.9 | 121.1 | 48.29 | 38.4) 125.8 | 41.11 39.7 | 103.6 | 42.43 | 40.2} 105 4 47.20 | 41.2) 114.4 | 45.03 43.4 103. 7 
} TR EROTA 49.60 | 40.6 | 122.2) 46.35 | 36.7 | 126.3 | 41.55 | 40.1 | 103.5 | 43.47 | 40.9 | 106.7 | 49.61 41.9 | 118.3 | 43.74 42.3 103. 2 
August_....... 51.28 | 40.7 | 126.0 | 49.32; 38.9 | 126.9 | 42.30) 40.8 | 103.6 | 45.97 | 42.6 | 108.6 | 49.36; 41.5] 118.8 | 44.98/ 43.1 104. 3 
September..._| 51.50 | 40.7 | 126.6 | 49.28 38.3 | 128.6 | 43.67 | 40.7 | 107.1 | 46.22} 41.9] 111.1 | 49.89 41.3 | 120.7 | 45.83 43.0 106. 5 
October. ...... 52.27 | 40.9 | 127.7 | 50.27 | 38.9 | 129.3 | 45.23 | 42.3 | 106.8 | 44.68 | 40.8) 110.0 | 48.87 | 40.9] 119.6 | 46.49) 43.0 108. 0 
November...-| 51.74 | 40.4 | 128.2 | 51.87 | 39.9 | 129.8 | 45.92 | 43.0 | 106.7 | 42.68 | 39.1 | 109.7 | 48.94 40.6 | 120.5 | 46.41 42.7 108. 6 
ee 51.35 | 40.3 | 127.5 | 51.72] 39.8 | 130.0 | 46.17] 41.8] 110.3 | 44.79 | 40.8 / 110.4 | 49.28 | 41.0 | 120.2) 47.50 / 43.3.) 109.5 
1947: January... ..- 52.92 | 40.9 | 128.8 | 50.68 39.0] 129.8 | 49.51 | 43.9 | 112.8 | 44.30 { 40.0/ i11.1 | 50.05 | 41.3 | 121.3 | 47.19) 42.7) 110.4 
February......| 52.81 40.9 | 129.0 | 49.72 | 38.6 | 128.8 | 47.90 | 42.6 | 112.4 | 43.78 | 389.4) 111.7 | 49.60) 41.0 | 120.8 | 47.50 | 42.7 111.3 
March.......- 52.72 | 40.5 | 130.0 | 52.23 40.0 | 130.5 | 48.71 43.0 | 113.2 | 44.95 40.3 | 111.6 | 50.50 41.2 | 122.6 | 47.85 42.9 111.5 
) 53.52 | 41.0 | 130.6 | 53.01 40.4 | 131.1 | 48.41 42.4 | 114.2 | 44.85 40.1 | 112.7 | 49.79 40.7 | 122.4 | 46.84 41.6 | 112.6 
Iron and steel and their products—Continued 
Tools (except edge Stoves, oil burners, | Steam and hot- 8 
4 ; : : tam and enam- 
heels, on Hardware Plumbers’ supplies —— aoe a eled ware and gal- 
saws) classified ttings Vamieing 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average.._._.. $24. 49 39.7 61.8 |$23.13 | 38.9 59.3 |$25. 80 38.2 67.6 |$25.25 | 38.1 66.6 |$26.19 37.6 69.7 |$23.92 38.1 62.7 
1941; January....._. 29.49 | 44.7 | 66.2 | 25.24 40.9 | 62.1 | 27.13 | 39.0} 69.6 | 26.07 | 38.7 67.8 | 30.98 | 42.5 73.2 | 26.32 | . 39.4 66. 5 
1946: April......____ 45. 06 43.5 | 103.1 | 42. 54 42.0 | 101.3 | 44.80 | 42.0 | 106.6 | 44.87 41.1 | 109.3 | 47.37 40.8 | 116.0 | 43.81 40.9 107.1 
ED ccoccnccce 45. 57 43.1 | 105.7 | 42. 51 41.6 | 102.1 | 44.34 40.7 | 108.9 | 43.93 | 39.8 | 110.6 | 47.12 40.4 | 116.6 | 43. 53 40.0 108.8 
BS. 46. 31 43.0 | 107.7 | 42.79 40.8 | 105.1 | 44.24 39.9 | 110.8 | 45. 56 40.3 | 113.1 | 46.35 39.5 | 117.4 | 44.19 39.8 111.0 
= 46.16 | 42.5 | 108.7 | 43.75 | 41.2] 106.6 | 43.98 | 39.0 | 112.8 | 44.68 | 39.6 | 112.9 | 46.28 | 39.5 | 117.2 | 43.15 | 38.7) 111.4 
August__.__..- 46. 91 42.4 | 110.6 | 44.88 41.7 | 106.9 | 46.00 40.2 | 113.8 | 47.16 40.6 | 116.1 | 47.81 40.3 | 118.6 | 45. 53 40.5 112.5 
September_...| 47.59 | 42.5 | 112.1 | 45.11 41.2 | 109.5 | 45.63 39.4 | 115.7 | 47.36 40.2 | 117.8 | 49.72 40.8 | 121.9 | 45.49 39.6 115.0 
October.._.___| 49.01 42.9 | 114.1 | 46.24 41.9 | 110.5 | 48.64 41.4 | 117.4 | 48.89 41.0 | 119.2 | 51.45 41.1 | 125.2 | 46.83 40.7 115.0 
November__..| 49.03 | 42.4 | 115.8 | 45.65 41.3 | 110.6 | 48.06 | 40.7 | 118.3 | 48.64 40.6 | 119.9 | 50.83 40.6 | 125.3 | 46.10 39.7 116. 1 
pied 60.02 | 43.3 | 115.6 | 46.42 | 41.7 | 111.3 | 49.68 41.4 | 120.2 | 49.61 41.3 | 120.1 | 48.78 39.9 | 122.2 | 48.30 41.1 117.6 
1947: January..____- 50. 39 43.3 | 116.4 |*47.04 41.6 | 111.9 | 51.27 42.3 | 121.9 | 50.26 | . 41.1 | 122.4 | 50.12 40.7 | 123.1 | 47. 57 40.5 117.6 
February.__._- 49. 54 42.6 | 116.4 | 47.45 41.9 | 113.1 | 48. 51 39.9 | 121.5 | 49.02 40.2 | 122.0 | 50.31 | 40.7 | 123.5 | 46.71 39. 6 117.9 
March... ...._. 49.93 42.9 | 116.3 7.29 41.7 | 113.5 | 49.90 40.7 | 122.7 | 49.94 | 40.6 | 123.1 | 51.02 40.9 | 124.6 48.14 40.3 119.3 
Miinasece 50. 48 42.9 | 117.6 | 47.90 41.5 115.3 | 50.22 40.6 123.6 | 49.87 40.7 | 123.3 | 51.87 40.7 | 126.9 | 48.44 40.3 120.1 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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| TABLE C 1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 





































































































































































































Industries '—Continued 
ee 
Machinery, except electrical—Continued 
| 
Is, Cash registers, add- | Washing machines, | Sewing machines, | Refrigerators and re 
Kees, a Textile machinery Typewriters? ing and calculat- wringers and driers, domestic and in- frigeration equip- 
: ing machines domestic ? dustrial ment 
Year and month sinieeen 
_ | Ave. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Agv. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. J Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
e | hrly. wkly. | ANE: | hnrly. | wkly. | wayyy. | rly. wily. ANE: | hry. | wily. | AvS: | nly. | wely.| Av: | inriy. | wily. | ANS: | hrly. 
rs | Carn- earn- ; | earn- | earn- | Pouss | earn- | earn- | pout, | earm- | earn- | our, | earn: | earn- | pouy, | earn- | earn- | P09. | earn- 
ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
a 1939: Average...---- .19 | 39.8] 66.0 ($23.98 37.3] 643 gs dee MET SE a SE a SE hos 
? aa ® 10941: January-....-- rs ns ee rr ee ee ee Meee GD ba deccsalecnccen|occesnc|cececoclecccoceloceconeloecees- - wy. 
5] 111.3 1946: April.......--- 49.35 | 44.4) 111.2] 45.44) 425] 106.8) 54.24) 41.4/ 131.5 $42. 65 42.0 | 101.5 |$50.29 | 44.2) 114.1 |$46.98 | 39.8 118.4 
| Be my | S| ES | es | Gb/uee| soso | ao) isle | aa| io) sw| ae lies|sa| wel ins 
; , i cnaten a . L . . 4 38. 6 120.8 
2) 112.5 july. a. oe 47.42} 41.4 | 114.4 | 46.49] 41.7] 111.6 | 56,20] 41.9 | 134.9 44.99] 40.7] 110.5 | 49.58 | 43.1 | 115.6 | 46.77] 386! 121.9 
71 113.0 August......--. 48.28 | 41.9 115.2) 46.01 | 41.1] 111.9] 52.84] 39.9 | 133.8 | 46.30 | 41.2] 112.4 | 52.27 | 42.1 | 124.8 | 48.46! 39.7 122. 2 
8} 114.3 September....| 49. 43 42.6 | 116.1 | 47.19 | 41.7 | 113.2 | 57.91 42.6 | 137.0 | 47.87 | 41.7 | 114.7 | 531.15 | 40.4 | 127.4 | 49.54 40.1 123. 5 
1 114.4 | Bae. 50.26 | 42.9) 117.3 | 47.89 | 41.9] 114.3 | 57.34] 42.3 | 136.6 | 49.60 | 42.7] 116.1 | 52.63 41.2 | 128.2 | 49.71 40.2 123.7 
3} 118.5 November....| 49.60 | 41.8 | 118.6 | 48.98 | 42.1] 116.5 | 58.42] 41.8 | 140.6 | 45.76 | 39.6 115.5 | 52.63 | 40.8 | 129.1 | 47.67 38. 4 124. 1 
8] 118.3 December... -- 52.12} 43.5 | 119.9 | 47.41 40.6 | 116.9 | 56.37 | 40.7 | 139.1 | 48.43 | 41.5] 116.8 | 54.13 | 41.7 ' 130.2 | 47.56] 38.1 124.9 
9 | °121.8 1947: January.------ 53.15 | 43.2 | 122.9 | 47.56; 40.8] 116.5 | 57.14] 41.1 | 139.9 [°52.31 | 42.4 [91225 | 54.02 | 41.5 | 130.7] 51.59) 40.4 126.7 
9 124. 6 February......| 53.67 | 43.1 | 124.5 | 47.95 | 40.9) 117.1 | 60.47 | 42.7 | 142.7 | 49.21 40.4 | 121.8 | 54.61 41.6 | 131.5 | 49.30 | 38.2 127.6 
0} 124.2 March.......- 53. 86 43.2 | 124.8 | 48.13 | 40.9) 117.6 | 60.68 | 42.5 | 143.9 | 5270] 42.1 | 125.1 | 55.28 | 42.0 | 132.1 | 51.77 40.0 128. 1 
9} 125.2 Dcsrederses 53.14 | 42.5 | 125.1 | 49.29} 41.2] 119.7] 61.83 | 42.4 | 146.9 | 54.07] 42.8 | 126.8 | 54.46) 41.2] 132.8 | 54.16 40. 7 131.9 
y, except : Transportation equipment, except automobiles F 
‘ical ' tee ~~ 
. | Total: Transporta- Aircraft and parts, — , 
tion equipment, Locomotives Caen excluding eenalt Aircraft engines eee and 
a ; except automobiles engines wat Dull ng 
Tica : 
4 a Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Cents 1939: Average....-..- $30. 51 38.9 78.5 |$28.33 | 36.7 77.1 |$26. 71 36.0 | 74.1 |$30.34 41.5 74.5 |$36.58 | 44.1 83.5 |$31. 91 38.0 83.5 
2 i4 5 1941: January.-.....- 35. 69 43.1 82.8 | 34.79 42.8 | 81.4 | 29.57 38.5 76.8 | 34.13 44.7 77.6 | 42.16 47.2 89.2 | 37. 69 42.0 89.3 
- @ 1946: April.........- 52.50 | 39.9 | 131.6 | 56.23 39.5 142.3 48. 19 41.7 | 115.6 | 51.68 41.3 | 125.3 | 54.08 41.8 | 129.3 | 53.43 38. 5 138. 9 
5 117.9 | Nee ee 52. 09 39.1 | 133.3 | 55.96 38.7 | 144.6 | 47.44 39.7.| 119.6 | 51.63 40.7 | 126.8 | 55. 26 41.3 | 133.9 | 52.79 37.6 140.3 
1 120.4 JOE dcoicsics 53. 32 39.5 | 135.0 | 58.91 40.5 | 145.6 | 49.17 40.8 | 120.5 | 52. 55 40.4 | 130.2 | 55.91 41.6 | 134.3 | 53.99 38. 1 141.6 
y 122 3 bE 53.70 | 39.3 | 136.6 | 59.18 40.5 | 146.0 | 48. 21 39.6 | 121.9 | 53.01 40.0 | 132.5 | 54.72 49.6 | 134.8 | 55. 20 38. 4 143. 6 
4 123 2 August........ 53. 91 39.7 | 135.9 | 57.27 | 390.8 | 143.9 | 50.23 | 41.1 | 122.3 | 53.85 | 40.7 | 132.3 | 56.08 41.4 | 135.4 | 54.41 38. 0 143. 1 
9 124 t September....| 52.65 | 38.8 | 135.6 | 57.92 | 39.6 146.2 | 49.38) 39.9 | 123.8 | 53.73 | 40.6 | 132.3 | 56.93) 41.9 | 135.7 | 50.91 35. 7 142. 6 
1 a ) October -.....- 54.32 | 40.0 | 135.9 | 60.63 | 41.6] 145.6 | 51.75 | 41.8 | 123.9 53.81 40.6 | 132.6 | 57.31 42.1 | 136.3 | 53.96 37.7 143.2 
5 126 6 November....| 52.37 | 38.4 | 136.4 | 57.22 | 39.9] 143.3 | 52.46] 41.2 | 127.2 | 52.53 39.6 | 132.6 | 51.06 | 37.2 | 137.3 | 51.47 35. 7 144, 1 
oy December... --- 55.35 | 40.6 | 136.2} 59.99] 41.5 | 144.5 | 52.24 | 41.5 | 126.0 | 53.46 | 40.4 | 132.5 | 56.80) 41.9) 135.7 | 57.21) 40.0) 143.0 
1947: January....... 54.48 | 40.2 | 135.6 | 55.64] 39.8 | 139.7 | 52.17 | 40.6 | 128.3 |*52.59 |) 39.8 | 132.1 | 56.15 | 41.4 | 135.7 | 57.05 | 40.2} 142.0 
4 128.3 February......| 54.34 39.7 | 136.7 | 56.97 40.4 | 141.1 | 53.42 41.3 | 129.2 | 53.41 40.1 | 133.2 | 54.77 40.7 | 134.4 | 55.37 38. 4 144, 2 
3 129. ( eaawecst Sanne 39.9 | 136.1 | 51.83 37.3 | 138.4 | 53.61 41.0 | 130.8 | 53.22 39.8 | 133.8 | 53.02 39.4 | 134.4 | 56.55 40.0} 141.5 
; — 8 jy ‘~ *Sauee 54. 43 39.9 | 136.3 | 52.38 37.2 | 140.2 | 53.43 41.0 | 130.4 | 52.72 39.7 | 132.6 | 53.69 39.8 | 135.1 | 57. 26 40. 2 142.7 
WH. 
Transportation 
Ss ar 4 Nonferrous metals and their products 
—- automo on. 
00] acces- Year and month Automobiles . . — 
ps 3 ’ : Alloying and rolling 
Total: Nonferrous | Smelting and refin- 
bs ae =: pa metals and their ing, primary, of ny Clocks and watches 
eats products nonferrous metals except aluminum 
9 77.7 
—-* Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
9 128.6 EE RET Eee! a eee a $32. 91 35.4 92.9 |$26. 74 38.9 68.7 |$26. 67 38. 2 69.9 |$28. 77 39. 6 72.9 |$22. 27 37.9 58.7 
2 131.3 FO BE, . Ss 37. 68 38.9 96.9 | 30.47 41.4 73.6 | 29.21 38.7 75.5 | 35. 44.0 81.8 | 23.90 38. 9 61.4 
7 6 1946: April — Bae. $46.86 | 41.6 | 112.5 | 48.72| 37.4 | 130.2] 47.29) 41.8 | 113.1 | 45.93 | 39.9 | 115.1 | 50.42| 41.8 | 120.8] 40.90 | 41.7] 98.0 
8 136.1 ae 46. 42 39.6 | 117.3 | 48.05 36.3 | 132.5 | 47.18 41.1 | 114.9 | 46.25 40.0 | 115.6 | 51.24 41.0 | 125.1 | 40.97 41.2 96.5 
5 138.0 pT 47.05 39.8 | 118.2 | 49.32 | 36.6 | 134.7 | 47.61 40.9 | 116.3 | 47.45 40.1 | 118.2 | 52. 41.7 | 125.8 | 40.70 40.3 101.1 
r 137.8 , 44. 64 38.2 | 116.9 | 51.15 37.8 | 135.4 | 46.68 40.0 | 116.6 | 47.42 | 39.9 | 118.9 | 50.34 40.2 | 125.2 | 40.44 39.8 101.7 
‘1 138.0 August........ 49. 30 40.6 | 121.5 | 53.80 39.2 | 137.3 | 48.00 40.8 | 117.7 | 47.85 40.2 | 118.9 | 51. 59 40.8 | 126.6 | 42.75 41.1 103. 9 
3 138.1 September....| 50.95 | 41.2) 123.8 | 53.37 | 38.5 | 138.5 | 48.55 40.7 | 119.2 | 48.65 40.3 | 120.8 | 51.39 40.7 | 126.4 | 43.68 41.0 106. 4 
™ October....... 53. 24 42.6 | 125.0 | 53.41 38.8 | 137.6 | 48.92 40.9 | 119.5 | 47.80 40.0 | 119.6 | 51.93 40.7 | 127.5 | 44.81 41.6 107.8 
5 137.9 November....| 52.39 41.2 | 127.0 | 53.83 38.6 | 139.4 | 49.24 40.9 | 120.4 | 48.25 39.8 | 121.2 | 52.21 40.6 | 128.7 | 45.46 41.6 109.3 
8 139.2 é ~----| 55.23 | 43.2 | 127.8 | 54.98 39.4 | 139.5 | 50.40 41.7 | 121.0 | 49.75 41.1 | 121.5 | 53.69 41.7 | 128.6 | 45.39 41.4 109. 6 
- — ; 197: January....._. 50.29 | 40.5 | 124.0! 54.13 38.9 139.0/ 49.91 | 41.0 | 121.7 | 49.39) 40.4 | 122.7 | 53.45 | 41.3 | 120.3 | 43.83 | 39.7/ 110.3 
: February_2__.| 50.40 | 40.1 | 125.8 | 54.20| 38.8 | 139.9| 50.12| 41.0 | 122.2/ 50.04/| 40.6 | 123.4 | 53.92| 41.5 | 130.0] 44.88 41.0] 109.6 
7 —— Maroh........ 53.26 | 422) 126.1 | 55.33 | 39.7 | 139.4 | 50.21 40.9 | 122.6 | 530.66 40.9 | 123.9 | 53.68 | 41.2 | 130.2) 44.43) 40.6) 110.1 
BGT nccwcccee 53.07 | 41.8 | 126.7 | 54.08 | 38.5 | 140.4 | 60.19 | 40.8 | 123.1 | 51.10 40.9 | 125.3 | 53.80 | 40.9 | 130.8) 44.71 40.4 110.8 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 


















































































































































Industries '\—Continued 
ee —— 
icts Textile-mill products and other fiber 
a Stone, clay, and glass products—Continued manaieatures 
and i 
m ps Total: Textile-mill 
| Lime wn yo Abrasives Asbestos products uets and other | Cotton manufactures, 
> Year and month ber manufactures P 
Ave. 
rly 
earn. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
ings wkly. | ANS: | briy. | wily. | ASS: | rly. | wily. | ASS: | hriy. | wkly.| oye | rly. | wily. | wkly.| hrly’ | wkly. | wkly. | hrly: 
earn- | Pouss | earn: | earn- a earn- | earn- ia earn- | earn- beam earn- | earn- | hours | earn- | earn- | hours | earn- 
— ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents aa — 
Hi Cents Cents Cents Cents Cente Cents 
1008: A VERRBB..cccsslonceds<locnocsc|scencss SS oR OG 3) ae eee eee $24.43 | 39.0] 62.7 |$16.84 | 36.6) 46.0 |$14.26 | 36.7 38.9 
83.4 1041: JQMMBTY.. .cnccjoccecnc|ccccncs|eccccee 24. 29 34.6 ditiad i iandhin hnwtinn- 27. 26 41.3 66.0 | 18.01 36.9 48.8 | 15.60 37.2 41.9 
86. 
888 1946: April........-.. $42. 53 48.2} 87.9 | 42.66 | 42.7] 99.8 |$44.30 | 39.4 112.3 | 46.82 44.0 | 106.2 | 34.98 40.3 86.9 | 31.79 39.8 79. 9 
89.2 cpl 40.28 | 44.7] 80.5 | 43.47] 42.9 101.3] 45.11 | 39.3 | 114.8 | 47.42] 428] 110.7 | 34.80 | 39.8] 87.3 | 31.58| 393] 80.3 
91.1 PMB waccisens 42.06 | 45.2) 91.6) 42.61 42.3 | 100.0 | 46.78 40.3 | 116.1 | 48.18 42.8 | 112.5 | 35.02 40.0 | 87.5 | 31.75 | 39.5 80.3 
91.5 PEiccckincse 42.11 44.9 93.2 | 42.44 41.9 | 100.4 | 47.02 | 39.9 | 117.9 | 48.70 42.9 | 113.6 | 34.76 39.6 87.7 | 31.64 39. 4 80.3 
91.3 : August.......- 45. 27 46.6 96.7 | 43. 68 43.0 | 101.0 | 46.63 39.9 | 116.8 | 49. 56 43.5 | 113.9 | 37.00 40.1 92.4 | 34.81 39.8 87.5 
90.6 September....| 45. 66 46.9 97.4 | 42.64 41.6 | 102.2 | 45.35 38.0 | 119.4 | 49.19 42.9 | 114.5 | 37. 54 40.0 04.0 | 35.35 39.8 &8. 8 
90.1 October. ...... 45.12 46.6 06.6 | 44.18 42.9 | 102.6 | 45.11 38.1 | 118.5 | 49.86 42.0 | 118.7 | 38.09 40. 2 94.8 | 35. 57 39.9 8&9. 2 
November....| 45.69 | 46.2] 98.8 | 42.76 41.6) 103.4 | 48.45 | 39.9 | 121.4 | 50.18 41.9 | 119.8 | 38.38 40.2 | 95.5 | 36.14 40.3 89.8 
93.5 December..._. 46.06 | 46.7] 98.2 | 44.26/ 42.4] 104.9 | 50.38 | 41.6 | 121.2] 50.79 | 42.7] 118.8] 39.26] 40.9] 959] 36.85) 40.9/ 90.0 
95.4 
96. 5 1947: January-......- 43.83 | 44.7 | 98.3 | 43.88 42.1 | 104.5 | 52.70 | 43.2 | 122.0} 51.91 43.2 | 120.2 | 39.29 40.5 | 97.0 | 37.06 40. 6 91.4 
97.2 February-.-.-.- 44. 80 45.3 98.1 | 44.18 41.9 | 105.6 | 49.46 40.7 | 121.6 | 52.73 43.9 | 120.1 | 40.32 40.4 99.7 | 37. 56 40.5 92.7 
March........ 45. 70 46.2 | 98.6 | 45.30 42.0 | 107.5 | 50.63 40.4 | 125.4 | 53.03 43.8 | 121.0 | 41.01 40.0 | 102.4 | 39.22 40. 1 97.9 
— fe 46. 28 46.7 | 98.7 | 45.51 42.1 | 107.9 | 49.72 | 39.7 | 125.3 | 52.53 42.9 | 123.0 | 40.12 | 39.1 | 102.7 | 38.53 39.3 08. 1 
ind = . 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures—C ontinued 
ay SO 
. ’ Woolen and worsted > : ae 
Cotton small wares Silk ee manufactures, except Hosiery Knitted cloth eo . a -~ ae 4 
yeing and finishing . 
re Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
66. 9 1939: Average.....-- $18. 22 39.0 47.4 |$15. 78 36. 5 42.9 |$19. 21 36.4 52.8 |$18. 98 35. 6 53.6 |$18.15 38. 4 46.8 |$17.14 37.0 46. 1 
‘ 1941: January-...-..-- 19. 74 39.3 60.3 | 16.53 | 35.7 46.1 | 21.78 | 37.9 57.6 | 18. 51 33.8 55.0 | 19. 90 37.9 50.3 | 17.65 35.8 48.9 
oy : 1946: April_.......-- 36.45 | 41.6 | 87.6) 35.10 41.6 | 84.5) 41.81 41.4 | 101.0 | 33.87 | 38.4 88.2 | 38. 56 43.1 89.4 | 34.71 39.6 86.7 
104.1 Se 35. 21 40.3 87.4 | 35.11 41.3 84.9 | 41. 67 41.1 | 101.4 | 33.77 38.0 88.8 | 37.98 41.8 90.2 | 35. 60 39.8 88. 1 
105.7 Ee 36. 41 40.8 89.3 | 34.64 40.8 85.0 | 41.63 41.1 | 101.4 | 33.89 38.1 88.9 | 39.41 43.1 90.9 | 35.31 39.6 87.9 
106. , | 37. 44 41.2 90.9 | 34.94 40.7 85.8 | 41.18 40.5 | 101.7 | 33.47 37.2 89.9 | 38.98 42.3 92.3 | 33.73 38. 6 87.0 
108.7 August........ 38. 67 41.0 94.2 | 37.42) 41.3 | 90.6 | 41.88 40.9 | 102.4 | 35.96 | 38.1 94.6 | 39. 20 42.2) 92.9 | 34.35 38. 6 88. 1 
109. 8 September_....| 38.33 40. 5 94.7 | 37.20 40.4 92.2 | 42.44 41.1 | 103.4 | 36.65 37.7 97.4 | 39.85 41.9 95.1 | 35. 84 38.6 91.8 
111.4 October. -_....-. 39. 00 40.6 96.1 | 38. 67 41.6 93.1 | 42.40 40.9 | 103.7 | 37.65 38.3 98.2 | 39.94 41.7 95.7 | 36. 69 39.4 92, 2 
111.9 November...._| 38.09 39.7 96.1 | 38.69 41.1 94.1 | 41.67 40.1 | 10.38 | 38.20 38.4 99.5 | 39.99 40.9 96.7 | 37.14 39. 5 93. 0 
: December... 39. 64 41.0 96.7 | 39. 57 41.8 04.4 | 42.96 41.3 | 10.39 | 39.05 38.8 | 100.6 | 39. 26 40. 2 97.2 | 36.74 39.2 92.8 
oe 1947: January__..._- 40.48 | 41.0] 98.7 | 40.21} 41.1] 97.5 | 43.10] 41.3 | 104.5 | 38.35 | 38.1 | 100.7/ 39.03] 40.9] 95.4] 36.49| 38.4] 94.4 
114.4 February ---.-- 40. 59 40.5 | 100.4 | 41.45 41.6 99.6 | 47.44 41.0 | 115.6 | 38.40 38.1 | 100.9 | 40.89 41.3 98.9 | 36.68 38.4 04.8 
114.9 la 40. 69 40.4 | 100.8 | 41.94 41.5 | 101.2 | 46.28 40.1 | 115.5 | 38.41 37.8 | 101.7 | 41.00 41.6 98.6 | 36.75 38.5 94.7 
P es nbssacedeee 40. 11 39.5 | 101.7 | 40.89 40.2 | 101.6 | 45. 26 39.1 | 115.9 | 36.33 35.9 | 100.9 | 40.40 40.8 99.0 | 35. 58 37.3 95, 2 
Textile-mil!l products and other fiber manufactures— Continued 
3 Dyeing and finishing 
: Knitted underwear textiles, including |Carpets and rugs, wool Hats, fur-felt Jute goods,except felts} Cordage and twine 
= woolen and wanted 
ents — — -—-— 
_* Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
_— 1939: Average._..__- $15.05 | 36.9 | 41.0 |$20.82| 38.6 53.5 |$23.25 | 36.1 64.4 |$22. 73 32. 2 ee Saas = — : 
98.7 } 1941: January_------ 16.06 | 36.0] 44.6] 21.65 | 39.3 55.1 | 25.18 | 37.3] 67.6) 27.12] 36.2 Sa! Se eS alee 
-. hU 1946: April re 29.67 | 383] 77.2| 39.80] 421] 9431] 40.80] 40.7] 100.4 | 51.12] 42.0 | 121.6 |$36.46/ 43.8] 84.5 |$33.98| 41.0] 828 
04. 8 Teisdasas= 29. 64 37.6 78.3 | 39.00 41.4 94.2 | 40.98 40.3 | 101.8 | 49.78 41.1 | 120.3 | 36.48 44.1 84.0 | 33. 36 39.8 83.7 
06. 9 eI 30. 60 38. 4 79.2 | 40. 64 42.9 94.8 | 41.64 40.8 | 102.4 | 49. 57 40.8 | 121.4 | 36.47 43.9 84.4 | 34. 68 40.8 84.8 
8. 4 Fe 38.1 81.0 | 39. 66 41.9 94.5 | 41.03 40.0 | 102.7 | 48.38 39.3 | 123.3 | 36.39 42.2 87.8 | 34.43 40.2 85.6 
8. 8 August_.......| 31.79 38.1 83.0 | 40.92 42.1 97.1 | 42.10 40.4 | 104.3 | 52.93 39.7 | 135.2 | 38. 23 43.4 89.7 | 37.17 41.3 90. 1 
10.2 September. - 32. 70 38.1 85.2 | 40 72 41.4 98.3 | 43.72 41.3 | 106.1 | 53.25 40.9 | 130.0 | 39.47 44.0 91.2 | 37.86 41.4 91.4 
9. 9 October... ..-- 33. 05 38.4 85.5 | 42.69 42.3 | 100.8 | 46.01 41.1 | 112.2 | 52.92 40.6 | 130.2 | 39.52 43.7 91.8 | 37.63 40.9 92.2 
, November....| 33.31 38.7 | 85.9 | 43. 54 42.2 | 103.3 | 46.83 41.2 | 113.9 | 52.83 40.2 | 130.9 | 39. 68 43.8 92.0 | 37.94 40.3 94.3 
1.4 ber_..-.| 34.26 | 39.3] 86.8 | 45.38] 43.6 | 104.2 | 47.86 | 41.8 | 114.7] 53.70] 41.3 | 129.9] 40.57) 44.4] 929] 30.08) 41.4] 04.4 
-s 1947: January_...... 33.70 | 38.7 | 86.9] 45.67] 43.3] 105.5| 46.51 | 40.7 | 114.5 | 50.15] 30.1] 127.7] 40.00] 43.9] 928] 30.14| 41.1] 95.1 
1.6 February. ...- 34.22 | 38.8 88.1 | 45.75 42.9 | 106.5 | 46.51 40.5 | 114.9 | 49.60 38.9 | 127.2 | 41.74 43.4 97.9 | 39. 51 41.0 96.4 
P March.......- 34. 86 38.7 89.9 | 46.12 42.6 | 108.3 | 47.12 40.8 | 115.8 | 49.22 38.0 | 129.7 | 41. 57 43.2 97.9 | 40.00 40.6 08.4 
— April..........| 34.22 38. 3 89.1 | 45.95 41.3 | 111.4 | 47.69 40.4 | 118.1 | 47.37 36.4 | 129.5 | 40.98 42.7 97.7 | 40. 23 40. 5 99. 2 
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TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 






















































































































































































Industries '—Continued 
Food 
. Slaught and Condensed and . 
Total: Food = ing « Butter? Ice cream Flour 
Year and month meat packing evaporated milk 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. = Avg. | Avg. : Avg. 

wkly. | ANS: | horly. | wily. | "8: | rly. | wily. | AY: | rly. | wily. | Av®: | hriy. | whly.| ASS: | hriy. | wkly. | AYE: | hriy. 

earn- | Nouss | carn: | earn- ; | earn- | earn- | 15.2; | earn- | earn- es earn- | earn- Sa earn- | earn- | }),), | earn- 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

1939: Average....... $24.43 | 40.3 | 60.7 |$27.85| 40.6] 68.6 |$22. 60 a 9) Sd See Se $29.24 | 46.2] 62.6 |$25.80 | 42.3 60. 5 
1941: January-......- 24.69 | 39.0} 63.3 | 26.84] 39.3] 68.1 | 22.84] 44.6] 50.9 |......-]..-.2- }-.--2.. 29.41 | 44.2] 65.3 | 25.27) 41.0 60.8 
1946: ng Diskimedoene 40. 76 42.8 | 95.2 | 42.77] 40.1 | 107.2 | 38.14 46.6 | 81.4 |$41.74 48.0 86.9 | 41.86 47.0 | 86.0 | 43.30 46.4 93.3 
2 40.70 | 42.4) 96.1 | 43.99 | 40.6] 108.7 | 38.68 46.6 | 82.3 | 42.60 48.7 87.6 | 43.03 47.1 89.1 | 41.88 45.3 92. 5 

Gs citeteceen 41.09 | 42.3 97.2 | 43.05} 39.3 | 109.5 | 39.65 | 47.0 | 83.1 | 44.19 | 49.9] 88.5 | 44.06] 47.4] 90.6 | 44.33 | 46.6 95. 2 
(Re 43.22 43.8 98.6 | 48.05 43.0 | 111.5 | 40.71 47.4 85.6 | 43.48 48.8 89.1 | 45. 67 48.3 92.3 | 48.63 48.8 99.7 
August_....... 44.34 | 43.7 | 101.5 | 48.37 | 43.4] 111.6 | 40.67 | 46.4] 87.5 | 43.55] 48.0] 90.8 | 45.71 47.6 | 93.5 | 50.37 | 49.3 102.4 
September. ...| 43.59 | 43.0 | 101.3 | 41.11 35.9 | 114.4 | 41.38 46.7 88.2 | 43.95 | 47.6 92.4 | 46.48 46.8 95.6 | 52.21 49.1 108, 4 
October. _....-. 43.85 | 42.4 | 103.5 | 43.06 | 37.5 | 114.7 | 41.39 | 46.5 | 89.2 | 43.41 | 46.7] 92.9 | 47.54 47.6 | 96.8 | 42.45 48.8 107. 6 
November-_-__.| 44.84 | 42.9 | 104.6 | 51.15 | 44.91] 113.7 | 40.00| 44.7] 89.5 | 43.16] 46.3 93.3 | 46. 86 46.0 97.6 | 51.77 48,2 107. 5 
December. --..-. 46.93 | 44.4] 105.8 | 51.73 | 46.4] 111.9 | 42.29; 46.9 90.7 | 44.50| 46.5] 95.7 | 48.84] 46.6] 100.4 54.61 50.3 108. 7 
1947: January-.....-- 47.31 43.6 | 108.4 | 57.20 47.5 | 120.6 | 42.24 46.2 91.7 | 46.32 46. 6 99.5 | 48.79 46.8 | 100.5 | 55.18 49.9 110.6 
February-...-- 46.40 | 42.7] 108.8 | 52.82 | 44.3 | 119.3 | 42.44 | 45.8 | 92.6 | 46.64 46.2 101.0 | 48.04 | 46.2/ 99.7 | 53.08 | 48.9 108, 7 
March...-...-.. 46.05 42.3 | 108.8 | 49.87 41.9 | 119.1 | 43.00 45.5 93.5 | 47.04 46.2 | 101.9 | 47. 58 45.7 | 100.8 | 53.77 49.3 109.3 
FE tis onteda 46.17 42.1 | 109.7 | 50.13 41.7 | 120.3 | 43.66 46.9 93.2 | 48.16 46.8 | 103.0 | 47.16 45.5 | 100.3 | 52.24 47.5 110. 5 

Food—Continued 
Cereal preparations Baking seer ~“wee Sugar, beet Confectionery ? ee 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
EE TS ETS “aaa $25. 70 41.7 62.1 |$23.91 37.6 63. 6 |$24. 68 42.9 58.5 |$18. 64 38. 1 49.2 |$24. 21 43.6 55.6 
el SE ee Eee eee 26. 46 41.1 64.4 | 22.73 35.0 65.0 | 24.03 36. 5 63.0 | 19.19 37.6 61.1 | 25.28 42.0 60. 2 
1946: Aprii_..._____- $43. 66 41.8 | 104.5 | 41.74 45.0 93.0 | 36. 68 40.1 91.6 | 39.44 39.4 | 100.1 | 34.00 40.7 81.7 | 37.35 43.2 85. 5 
Sb contcocua 41. 92 40.0 | 104.7 | 41.14 44.2 93.1 | 38. 63 40.3 95.9 | 39.12 38.8 | 100.9 | 32. 54 38.8 82.3 | 37.47 42.6 87.0 
Sarg 45. 52 42.8 | 106.4 | 41.42 43.9 94.5 | 38. 59 39.4 97.9 | 38.39 37.4 | 102.5 | 34.85 39. 5 86.0 | 38.73 43.6 88.3 
Te cctcseeten 43. 85 41.5 | 105.8 | 43.81 44.8 98.0 | 39.97 39.3 | 101.8 | 40. 67 37.3 | 109.1 | 33.76 38. 6 85.4 | 40. 52 44.7 90, 2 
August..._.._. 46. 27 42.7 | 108.3 | 44.63 45.0 99.4 | 39.27 39.1 | 100.4 | 40.76 38.3 | 106.5 | 35.13 39.7 86.6 | 40.45 44.2 91.1 
Septem ber..__| 47.15 42.4 | 111.2 | 44.60 44.5 | 100.3 | 38.35 37.9 | 101.2 | 48.87 42.8 | 114.1 | 36.14 40.0 87.3 | 39.87 43.9 90.4 
October. __.__. 48.28 | 42.0 | 114.9 | 45.45 | 43.6 | 104.2 | 37.40 | 37.4 | 100.1 | 40.86 40.5 | 100.9 | 35.04 | 39.5 | 87.4 | 39.30 42.4 91.8 
Noverber--_._| 47.12 40.7 | 115.7 | 46.01 44.0 | 104.5 | 40.07 40.8 98.2 | 49.59 | 48.6 | 102.1 | 36.79 | 39.8 90.5 | 39. 66 42.4 92.8 
December... _- 47.81 40.9 | 117.0 | 47.55 | 45.3 | 105.1 | 45.62 | 44.6) 102.4 | 54.35 | 521 | 104.4 | 38.19 41.4 90.2 | 41.37 43.2 94.9 
1947: January-_--_-__-- 48. 48 40.5 | 119.6 | 46.32 43.9 | 105.6 | 38.83 38.8 | 100.1 | 44.34 40.5 | 109.5 | 37.06 39.8 93.0 | 41,13 42.7 95,9 
February...._. 49.13 41.5 | 118.4 | 45.80 43.2 | 106.0 | 41. 53 39.5 | 105.2 | 47.29 40.5 | 116.9 | 37.75 39.9 94.9 | 40.85 42.3 06, 5 
March.......-. 50. 03 41.4 | 120.8 | 45.17 43.0 | 105.7 | 44.40 41.6 | 106.7 | 44.79 37.4 | 119.9 | 37.87 39.8 95.1 | 41.25 42.0 97.4 
i 48.44 | 39.6 | 122.2 | 45.26 42.5 | 106.5 | 47.92 43.7 | 109.7 | 44.46 38.6 | 115.1 | 37.60 38.9 96.7 | 42. 50 43.1 08.3 

Food—Continued Tobacco manufactures 

. 7 Tobacco (chewing 
Malt liquors a an eee! ~ ~~ men Cigarettes Cigars ae and 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: Average_...._- $35. 01 38.3 91.6 |$16.77 37.0 46.4 |$16, 84 35. 4 47.6 |$20. 88 37.2 56.1 |$14. 59 34.7 41.9 |$17. 53 34.1 51.4 
1941: January-...._- 34. 57 36.4 | 95.2) 16.67 33.0 51.0 | 17.89 35. 7 50.1 | 22. 38 37.3 60.0 | 15.13 35. 0 43.2 | 18.60 34.9 53.7 
1946: peti 0 ate 48.98 | 40.2] 121.8 | 35.48 | 40.2) 88.5) 32.48; 39.2) 83.0) 36.06; 40.4; 89.2) 30.51 38. 7 78.5 | 27.56! 35.9 76.8 
ts 51.17 41.2 | 124.1 | 34.64 39.2} 88.7 | 33.52 39. 5 84.8 | 37. 86 41.2 91.9 | 30.71 38. 5 79.4 | 20.15 37.4 77.9 
oes 52. 27 41.3 | 126.6 | 35.78 40.0 89.8 | 33.83 40. 0 84.6 | 37.78 41.4 91.2 | 31.25 39.2 79.6 | 29.86 37.8 79. 0 
ee 54, 21 42.0 | 129.1 | 38.89 43.2 90.4 | 33,24 39.1 85.1 | 36.66 40.1 91.5 | 31.05 38. 6 80.3 | 20.45 37.1 70.4 
August........ 56. 36 42.5 | 132.4 | 41.12 42.3 97.6 | 34.16 38. 6 88.5 | 37.93 38.9 97.5 | 31.50 38. 6 81.4 | 31. 28 37.4 83.7 
September....| 57.45 42.7 | 134.4 41.50] 43.5 96.0 | 35. 25 39.5 89.3 | 39.25 40.3 97.4 | 32.69 39.0 83.4 | 31.87 38. 0 83.9 
 Rieee 56. 57 42.5 | 133.0 | 40.82 41.7 98.3 | 36.47 40.3 90.5 | 41.08 41.6 98.8 | 33.48 39.6 84.4 | 32. 66 38. 7 84.4 
November-.._. 56.68 | 42.5 | 133.3 | 35.28 | 37.3] 95.0) 36.66) 39.7 | 92.4 41.74) 41.1 | 101.5 | 33.27 | 38.6] 85.7 | 33.58) 39.2 85.7 
mber-__-_- 50. 74 43.7 | 136.7 | 37.93 38.8 98.2 | 38.12 40.2 94.7 | 43.03 40.9 | 105.3 | 34,85 39.9 87.1 | 34. 25 39.1 87.7 
1947: January..__... 57. 23 41.9 | 136.6 | 36.55 37.6 97.5 | 36.74 39.2 93.8 | 41.36 39.7 | 104.1 | 33.80 39.0 86.2 | 33.16 37.6 88. 3 
February... - 56. 88 41.3 | 137.5 | 36.82 37.0 99.7 | 35.44 37.8 93.7 | 40.76 39.1 | 104.3 | 31.98 37.2 85.6 | 32.03 36. 0 88.9 
March_....._- 57. 83 41.8 | 138.1 | 37.40 | 37.7 99.5 | 35. 24 37.5 | 93.9 | 40.23 38.7 | 103.9 | 31.76 36. 8 85.8 | 32.79 36.3 90. 3 
ST ccnesuaes 59.30 | 42.7 | 138.7 | 38.49 37.8 | 101.9 | 34.81 36.8 94.6 | 38.78 36.8 | 105.4 | 31.54 36. 6 85.6 | 34.12 37.5) 91.1 

| 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Paper and allied products and allied industries 
, Total: Printing, 
— A way Paper and pulp Envelopes Paper bags Paper boxes lishing, nor gl “a 
industries 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | AV . 
Year and month | wkly.| AYE: | rly. | wkly. | Av® | rly. | wkly. | SY: | hriy. | whly. | oyyy. | rly. | wkly. Ave. | hriy. | wkly. | Ave | prs: 
earn- | Pots | Carne | earn- | hours | Camm | earn- Fouss | earn- | earn- | P07; | earn- | earn- hours | earn: | earn- | 5 ¥-| earn: 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
: Average....... 2.73 @1i B36 WMSi Be L......}-......}.......}......-].,...--]---<--- $21.78 | 40.2) 54.7 /$32.42| 37.4 86.6 
January......- 25.16 | 40.0| 62.9 | 27.02; 40.8] 66.2 |.......|.......].......].......}--.-.--]|------- 22.26 | 38.8 | 57.6 | 33.49 37.8 88.6 
ip ccpanead 42.03 | 43.5 | 96.6 | 44.87] 44.4] 101.0 |$40.47| 43.1] 93.1 ($35.73) 40.8)| 87.9 | 39.07 | 42.8) 91.4) 51.09) 41.0) 124.8 
| EB 42.10| 42.9! 98.3) 45.20] 43.8] 103.0| 40.87/ 42.5) 06.1 | 34.86) 403] 86.8 | 38.85) 420) 92.7) 51.10] 404) 126.6 
June.. "| 42.74) 43.0) 99.3 45.34] 43.7] 103.8 | 41.82] 43.1] 96.9 /| 36.54) 40.9/ 89.7) 30.94) 424) 94.4) 51.73) 40.5) 127.8 
i nentipanensn 43.12| 42.8) 100.7| 46.06] 43.8] 105.3 | 40.61 | 42.5) 95.6) 37.42) 41.3/ 91.1 | 39.93) 41.9) 95.3) 51.79) 40.2) 123.7 
je 44.2% | 43.4) 102.0] 47.56| 44.4] 107.0] 41.61 | 427) 97.5] 37.17] 40.9) 91.1) 41.21) 426) 96.8) 53.01) 408) 129.9 
September....| 44.57 | 43.0 | 103.7 | 47.55 | 43.8 | 108.5 | 41.60) 42.6) 97.6 37.89] 40.9 93.1 | 41.53 | 42.2) 98.5 | 53.96) 41.0] 131.5 
October......- 45.61 | 43.4) 105.0/ 40.05 | 44.5/| 110.2/ 4215/| 426) 98.1 | 38.908) 408) 96.0) 4202) 425) 99.0) 54.28) 41.0; 1325 
November.._.| 46.08 | 43.3 | 106.4 | 49.37 | 444] 111.1 | 43.98) 42.6 | 103.1 | 38.78 | 40.1) 97.0/ 42.74) 42.4) 100.9) 55.11) 41.0) 1343 
December.....| 46.87 | 43.7 | 107.1 | 49.92 | 44.6] 111.9 | 44.51 | 43.0 | 103.5 | 39.906 / 40.7) 08.3 | 43.61 | 43.2) 101.2) 57°03) 41.5) 137.4 
January....... 47.05 | 43.2 | 108.8| 60.18 | 44.2| 113.4] 44.68/ 428] 104.3 | 40.52) 40.2 | 100.9 | 43.58) 423) 103.0) 56.60) 41.0) 138.1 
February.....-. 47.42 | 43.2| 100.8 | 50.98 | 44.3 114.9) 44.99 42.6 | 105.6 | 39.93 | 39.9) 100.1 | 43.58 42.0 | 103.9 | 56.74| 40.1 141.5 
March.......-. 47.92 | 43.2 / 110.9) 51.27 | 44.3) 115.7 | 45.21 42.7 | 106.4} 40.43 | 40.3 100.6 | 44.10) 42.1 | 105.5 | 58.19) 40.3 144.2 
RGR ccoscéen 48.20| 43.0/ 112.1 | 52.07} 44.4) 117.3 | 45.40!) 42.8 | 106.3 | 30.69) 39.5 | 100.7 | 43.98) 41.5 106.0 | 58.81 40.1 146.5 
| 
—_ 
| Printing, publishing, and allied industries—Continued Chemicals and allied products 
Newspapers and Printing, book and Lithographing Total: Chemicals Paints, varnishes, Drugs, medicines, 
periodicals job and allied products and colors and insecticides 
A yerage....... $37.58 | 36.1 | 100.4 |$30.30| 38.3 | 80.4 )......-|...----|..--..- 25.59 | 39.5] 64.9] 28.48) 40.5 | 70.4) 24.16) 39.7 59.2 
Jahuarys......| 38.15 | 35.4 | 105.2 | 31.64) 39.6) 81.0 /.....--|.------|------- 27.53 | 39.9| 69.0] 29.86) 40.3 | 74.1 | 24.68) 39.3 61.9 
> 
Sc ee 55.63 | 98.4 /| 142.3 | 40.18 | 42.2) 117.1 ($51.04) 43.5 | 110.5 | 43.28) 41.4 | 104.5 | 46.56) 43.4) 107.5 | 37.83) 40.7 93.1 
- soa 56. 07 38.1 | 144.3 | 48.77 41.4 | 118.6 | 51.92 43.2 | 120.1 | 43.31 40.7 | 106.4 | 45.94 42.4 | 108.6 | 38.13 40. 4 04. 5 
eae 56.08 | 37.9 | 144.9] 49.82| 41.6 | 120.3 | 53.03 | 43.4] 122.1 | 43.95 | 40.5 | 108.4] 47.10) 42.9 | 109.9 | 38.26) 40.2 95.3 
July..... | 66.62 | 37.9 | 145.9] 50.08 | 41.5 | 121.2 | 51.80] 41.8 | 1241 | 44.67 40.7 | 109.8 | 46.62 | 42.2 110.9 | 38.42) 39.7 97.0 
August -___| 68.00 | 38.7] 147.5 | 50.83 | 41.8 | 122.0/| 53.97 | 43.3 | 1246) 4491 40.8 | 110.2 | 47.41 42.6 | 111.4 | 38.91 | 39.8 97.9 
September 60.04 | 39.4] 149.5 | 51.50) 42.0} 123.2] 53.99 | 42.9] 125.8 | 45.41 40.9 | 111.0 | 46.52 | 41.4] 112.4] 39.05] 39.5 98. 7 
October. ..... 60.28 | 30.3 151.1 | 51.50] 41.7 | 123.8] 55.08 | 43.4] 127.0| 45.50) 41.3) 110.2) 47.07} 41.6 113.4 | 39.91 40.2 99. 0 
November 61.11 39.3 | 152.8 | 52.60) 41.9 | 125.9 | 55.76 | 42.9 129.9 45.88) 41.3] 111.2) 48.16) 41.8) 115.4) 41.06) 40.2 101.9 
December 62.05 | 39.3 | 1569/5498) 42.7) 120.5 | 57.55 | 441 | 130.6 | 47.14] 41.6) 113.3) 49.17) 422) 1166/4201) 406) 103.5 
January...... 62.08 | 38.9 157.5 | 54.19 | 42.0] 120.7/| 57.54] 43.5 | 132.3 | 47.39] 41.5 | 1143 | 49.69) 42.1) 118.1 | 41.86) 40.4) 103.6 
February 63.00 | 38.6 | 160.7 | 54.07 40.8 | 133.6 | 56.55 | 42.6 | 132.6) 48.17] 41.4} 116.5 | 50.34) 42.3) 119.2) 43.15 41.1 105. 2 
March. 64.25 | 38.8 | 162.6 | 55.49] 41.1 | 136.3 | 58.47 41.8 | 139.8 | 48.64] 41.3 | 117.7 | 51.63 | 42.5 121.6 | 42.86) 41.1 104. 4 
April.... 65.29 | 38.9) 165.1 | 56.05 40.8 | 138.2 | 58.80 | 41.8 | 140.8 | 48.97 41.0 | 119.3 | 51.81 42.5 | 122.2 | 42.80) 40.6 105. 3 
Chemicals and allied products—Continued 
Rayon and allied Chemicals, not else- | Explosives and safety} Ammunition, sma ll- 
Soap products where classified fuses arms Cottonseed oil 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Average....... $28. 11 39.8 70.7 \$24.52 | 37.9 | 64.6 |$31.30| 40.0/ 78.4 ($29.99 38.8 77.3 |$22.68 | 39.0| 61.2 ($13.70 | 443 30. 2 
January......-. 29. 58 40.0| 74.0} 27.26) 30.2] 69.6/ 33.10} 40.3] 82.2/ 31.56| 37.8) 83.5) 24.05) 38.6) 62. 3} 15.55 44.6 33.8 
Apes —_— 46.35 | 41.1} 112.7 | 40.18 | 30.4 | 102.0] 50.58 | 41.5 | 122.0 | 47.43 | 39.6] 119.6 | 42.76 | 39.1 | 109.4) 29.53 | 48.6 60.7 
Rest 40.5 | 113.5 | 40.43 | 30.4] 102.5 | 50.29) 40.7 | 123.4) 4.71 38.8 | 120.5 | 40.67 | 37.2 | 109.4) 29.7 47.5 62.7 
June._........| 47.60 | 40.9] 116.4] 40.00) 38.3) 1047 | 50.69) 40.8 | 124.3 48.53 | 39.1 | 123.2 | 42.10 | 37.7 | 111.5 | 29.42 46.0 64.0 
pS 7.08 41.0 | 114.8 | 41.08 | 38.6] 106.5 | 52.00} 41.5 | 125.6] 47.96 | 38.9 | 123.3 | 42.65 38.6 | 110.6 | 29.65 47.0 63. 1 
August aoe 7.22 | 40.7 | 115.9 | 42.62 | 39.1 | 108.9) 51.81 41.1 | 126.0 | 48.37 | 39.1 | 123.7 | 39.53 | 38.7 | 102.3 | 30.84) 46.9 65.7 
September 47.30 | 40.5 | 116.7| 43.55 | 30.3 | 110.7] 52.61 | 41.1 | 128.1 | 50.98] 41.3 | 123.3 | 4405 | 39.1) 112.7 | 31.93 | 49.9 64.0 
October....... 7. 85 41.0 | 116.6 | 42.98 | 39.2] 100.7 | 52.87} 41.4] 127.8 | 50.26) 40.7 | 123.4 | 45.80) 40.4 113.3 | 33.47 | 51.9 64.5 
November 48.08 | 40.8 | 117.9 | 43.31 | 30.1] 110.7] 52.96] 41.1 | 128.8 | 49.53 | 39.8 | 1243 | 46.98) 40.9) 1148) 35.14) 52.6 66.8 
December... .. 52.93 | 43.3 | 122.2 | 43.76 | 30.2| 111.7] 54.15 | 41.2 | 131.6 | 51.68 | 40.7 | 127.0 | 47.38) 41.2 | 115.0 | 36.49 53.6 68. 1 
January....... 53.08 | 42.8 | 1241 | 4414| 30.5 | 111.7 | 5477 | 41.3 | 132.7 | 53.08) 41.0 | 129.5 | 48.14) 41.5 | 116.1 | 35.91) 52.2 68. 8 
February --..-. 53.46 | 43.1 | 1240) 47.31 39.3 | 120.5 | 55.10 | 41.0) 134.2 | 50.07 | 39.4 | 126.9 | 48.55) 41.4) 117.2 | 35.77 51.7 69. 2 
i inancacs 64.12 | 42.5 | 127.2 47.92 | 39.2) 122.1 | 55.47 41.0 | 135.4 | 50.60 | 29.0 129.9 | 48.27 41.6 | 116.1 | 35.38 | 50.4 70.9 
| 54.80 | 42.6 | 128.7 | 48.50) 39.4) 123.3 | 55.45 40.8 | 136.0 | 49.57 | 37.4 | 132.5 | 48.24) 41.4) 116.4 | 34.45 48.4 71.0 






























































See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 















































































































































































































































Industries '—Continued 
nem 
eine, Chemicals and allied 
ustries ee, Products of petroleum and coal Rubber products 
io. products—Continued - _ 
aint. Total: Products of Coke and b Total: Rubber prod 
d allied otal: ucts o oke and by- otal: Rubber prod- 
sn Fertilizers petroleum and coal Petroleum refining products Roofing materials nets 
Lt ——— 
Avg. Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. . Avg. | Avg. . Avg. 
hrly. wkly. LS hrly. | wkly. EY hrly. | wkly. Ave. brly. | wkly. Le briy. | wkly. Sve. brly. | wkly. Sve. hrly. 
earn- earn- | Pours | earn: | earn- | Po.3; | earn- | earn- | Poy. | earn- | carn- | 742. | earn- | earn- |) %. | earn: | earn |} ot. | earn: 
ings ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
86. 6 1939: Average....... en Or SC mene SO) Mee me Grn Ge Ge Bin ncn cdecccdcchewcncucksoccsecdoccccecdecccss $27.84] 36.9 75.4 
88. 6 1941; January-.--..-- 14.89 | 34.8] 42.9] 32.46] 36.6] 88.7] 34.46] 35.7] 97.0 |.......].--.---]-...---]------. Mie. 4 ee 30.38 | 39.0 77.9 
124.8 1946: April.......-..- 31.87 | 43.6] 73.1] 53.27] 40.0) 133.2] 56.61 | 39.8 | 142.0 |$43.51 | 37.9] 114.8 |$47.04 | 45.3 | 103.9 | 49.67] 40.3] 123.2 
126. 6 Bl 6 capecsens 31.74 | 41.7] 76.2] 52.80) 39.3 | 134.2] 56.49 | 39.8] 141.9 | 40.71 34.8 | 116.9 | 46.66; 44.1 | 105.8 | 49.82) 39.4 126. 6 
127.8 m ee 58} 41.7] 78.1] 53.34) 39.6) 134.7) 56.46) 39.5] 143.1 | 43.65] 37.5] 116.1 | 48.42) 44.8) 1081) 50.45) 39.3 128.3 
128.7 }. eee 34. 11 42.7} 79.8 | 54.19] 40.0 | 135.5] 57.02] 39.7] 143.7 | 46.65] 38.9] 119.5 | 48.06; 44.5] 108.0 | 50.60] 39.2 129. 2 
129.9 CO a= 35.09 | 42.1 83.4 | 54.36} 40.3 | 134.7] 57.10 | 40.0 | 142.7 77 | 39.6] 117.6 | 49.61 44.5 | 111.4] 51.03 | 39.4 120. 5 
131. 5 September. -...| 35.62 | 42.3 84.2 | 55.25) 40.4 | 136.8 | 58.35) 40.2] 145.3 | 47.07] 39.4] 119.1 | 48.82 43.6) 112.0 | 53.69 40. 6 132. 3 - 
132. 5 October.......| 33.87 | 41.0] 82.7} 54.38 | 40.4 | 134.7] 57.32] 40.2] 142.8 | 46.34] 39.2] 117.7] 49.46) 44.2) 112.0] 51.74) 39.4 131.3 
134. 3 November. ...| 32.97 | 40.1 82.1) 54. 50 40.3 | 135.1 | 57.11 40.0 | 142.9 | 46. 64 39.5 | 117.7 | 51.10 44.4 | 115.0 | 52.93 40.0 122.3 
137.4 December_....| 34.64 | 42.1] 82.4] 54.55] 40.0] 136.2] 57.80 | 40.4] 143.4 | 43.56] 36.7] 119.1] 50.92] 44.1] 115.6) 54.63) 41.1 / 133.1 
138. 1 1947: January...--- 33,44} 41.3) 81.0] 55.24] 40.2] 137.2) 57.74 | 39.9) 144.7) 48.11 39.5 | 121.2 | 51.99) 44.6] 116.7) 54.03 | 40.6 133.0 
141.5 February......| 33.44 | 41.4] 80.8] 55.39] 40.1] 138.2) 57.75 | 39.8) 145.1 | 48.88] 39.6] 123.1 | 52.59) 44.0] 119.6] 54.06] 40.6 123.1 
144.2 March........| 34.42 | 42.3 81.4 | 56. 53 40.2 | 140.8 | 59.15 39.8 | 148.8 | 48.95 | 39.6] 123.1 | 53.14 44.6 | 119.3 | 53.00 39.8! 133.1 
146.5 pee 35.30 | 42.3] 83.5 | 57.28; 40.6] 141.0 | 60.22/ 40.3 | 149.0 | 49.14) 39.9] 123.1 | 54.21 44.7 | 121.1 | 55.37 39.6) 139.8 
Rubber products—Continued Miscellaneous industries 
~~ Dubber ee = Instruments (profes- ; 
ides ubber tires and Rubber ts and ' | Total: Miscellaneous sional and scien- | Pianos, organs, and 
inner tubes shoes Rubber goods, other industries tific), and fire con- parts 
trol equipment 
59.2 = s ; . Seite 
61.9 l 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents | Cents 
93. 1 1939: Average.._._.- $33. 36 35.0 95.7 |$22. 80 37.5 60. 7 |$23. 34 38.9 60. 5 |$24. 48 29.3 62.4 7 
-* 5 1941: January_..-.-- 36.67 | 37.7 97.5 | 26.76 41.9 63.9 | 24.97 39. 4 63.9 | 25.35 39.3 64. 5 |$35. 33 45.7 77.3 
95.3 ‘ 
97.0 1000s ApGi........<.: 54.77 38.6 | 141 4 | 43.75 42.1 | 103.9 | 43.45 42.6 | 102.4 | 42.39 41.8 | 101.5 | 48. 51 40.4 | 119.8 |$44. 67 42.1 106, 1 
97.9 ib cnsccseds 54. 72 37.7 | 144.6 | 44.19 41.5 | 106.6 | 44.01 41.5 | 106.2 | 42.08 40.9 | 102.8 | 48.18 40.0 | 121.4 | 44.14 41.1 107.4 
98. 7 ee 54. 82 7.4 | 146.1 | 44.98 41.8 | 107.6 | 45.44 41.7 | 109.1 | 42.93 41.2 | 104.2 | 49. 57 40.6 | 121.1 | 45.77 42.0 109. 1 
99. 0 SSeS 38.0 | 147.2 | 42.98 39.6 | 108.5 | 44.93 40.8 | 110.2 | 42.42 40.5 | 104.8 | 49.06 39.9 | 122.9 | 44.04 40.6 108.6 
101.9 August_.......| 55.42 37.4 | 147.4 | 44.45 41.2 | 107.8 | 46.85 41.8 | 112.0 | 43.40 41.0 | 105.7 | 49.74 40.2 | 123.3 | 46.11 41.3 112.1 
103. 5 September ._.-| 59.89 39.6 | 150.7 | 45.27 41.5 | 109.1 | 47.01 41.8 | 112.5 | 44.25 41.1 | 107.6 | 50.43 40.3 | 124.3 | 47.73 42.2 113.4 
October. ....-. 57.38 38.2 | 149.2 | 38.93 37.3 | 104.3 | 47.00 41.6 | 113.0 | 45.04 41.4 | 108.8 | 51.23 40.6 | 125.2 | 48.31 42.0 115.1 
103. 6 November....| 58. 87 39.0 | 150.3 | 43.80 40.4 | 108.3 | 46.74 41.4 | 113.0 | 45.08 41.1 | 109.8 | 51.01 40.1 | 125.8 | 50.95 42.8 110.5 
op December___._| 60.46 39.8 | 151.3 | 45.93 42.0 | 109.3 | 48.68 42.6 | 114.3 | 45.85 41.6 | 110.3 2. 20 40.7 | 126.9 | 47.65 40.5 118.0 
.4 
105.3 1947: January-__---.-- 59. 78 39.5 | 151.1 | 46.06 41.9 | 109.9 | 48.12 42.0 | 114.6 | 45.98 41.1 | 112.0 | 52.00 40.1 | 127.3 | 53.37 42.5 125.9 
February--....| 59. 90 39.3 | 151.7 | 45.83 42.0 | 109.2 | 48.27 42.1 | 114.7 | 46.06 41.0 | 112.3 | 51.50 39.7 | 127.9 | 53.20 42.3 126. 2 
March ib ocoduin 58.01 38.1 | 151.5 | 44.91 41.2 | 109.0 | 48.38 41.9 | 115.6 | 46.71 41.0 | 113.9 | 51.95 39.8 | 128.6 |] 51.42 41.0 125. 7 
i 61. 64 38.2 | 161.4 | 45.87 40.6 | 112.9 | 48.55 41.2 | 118.5 | 46.36 40.7 | 113.9 | 52.10 39.5 | 130.1 | 51.73 41.4 125.1 
i] Mining 
i Metal 
| 
a. Anthracite Bituninous coal | ———————— er rr 
33. 8 Total: Metal Iron Copper Lead and zine 
62.7 1939: Average......- 25. 67 27.7 92.3 | 23. 88 27.1 88.6 | 28.93 40.9 70.8 | 26.36 35.7 73.8 | 28.08 41.9 67.9 | 26.39 38.7} 68.3 
ey 1941: January.._.... 25. 13 27.0 92.5 | 26.00 29.7 88.5 | 30.63 41.0 74.7 | 29. 26 39. 0 75.0 | 30.93 41.8 74.9 | 28.61 38.2) 74.9 
65.7 1946: peat teieedinieteain 52. 08 38.6 | 135.2 | 30.15 26.4 | 123.9 | 45.93 42.0 | 109.0 | 43.10 38.3 | 111.8 | 44.05 42.7 | 103.1 | 50.24 44.9 111.8 
64.0 a 57.47 41.7 | 138.2 | 34.20 27.3 | 132.1 | 44.44 39.2 | 113.3 | 37.94 32.9 | 115.4 | 47.90 42.7 | 112.1 | 48. 25 42.3 114.0 
64.5 59. 58 38.2 | 155.9 | 64.44 43.4 | 147.4 | 48.13 40.8 | 118.0 | 47.41 39.8 | 119.2 | 48. 96 41.6 | 117.8 | 48.13 40.9% 117.8 
66.8 Se 49.53 | 31.7 | 156.2] 52.27 | 36.0] 145.7 | 47.70| 39.6] 120.5 | 48.10] 40.2] 119.8] 50.47] 41.2] 122.5] 43.60) 36.2] 120.4 
68.1 ; [= 60. 65 37.9 | 159.8 | 62. 84 42.8 | 146.6 | 49.59 40.9 | 121.2 | 48.08 40.2 | 119.4 | 52.13 42.4 | 123.1 | 48.70 39.9 121.9% 
‘ September. ...| 60. 67 37.7 | 161.1 | 61.65 41.8 | 148.0 | 49.53 40.6 | 122.1 | 48.45 | 39.8 | 121.9) 51.09 41.9 | 122.1 | 49.47 40.3 122.7 
68. 8 q October. __...- 61. 82 39.2 | 159.3 | 62.49 42.9 | 146.0 | 49.63 41.0 | 121.0 | 48.06 40.3 | 119.3 | 51. 66 42.3 | 122.0 | 49.23 40.2 122.4 
69. 2 November.__.| 56. 57 35.7 | 158.2 | 61. 54 41.7 | 147.7 | 48. 59 39.9 | 121.9 | 46.36 | 38.4 | 120.7 | 50.71 41.7 | 121.7 | 48.63 39.5 123.2 
a . December -.._. 65.82 | 40.9 | 161.5 | 69.56 46.7 | 149.1 | 52.04 42.2 | 123.2 | 47.89 39.7 | 120.7 | 55.46 45.1 | 122.9 | 53.69 42.3 126.8 
aa. 
1947: January__.__.. 62. 40 39.1 | 159.4 | 69. 54 46.7 | 149.1 | 50.65 | 41.2 | 122.9) 46.18 | 39.1 | 118.1 | 54.38 44.0 | 123.7 | 52.43 40.9 | 128.3 
February -_..._- 57.42 35.1 | 163.7 | 65.30 43.6 | 149.1 | 52.01 42.0 | 123.8 | 48.71 40.5 | 120.3 | 54.94 44.3 | 124.1 | 53.19) 41.4 128. 6 
 eaaaae 39.8 | 163.2 | 64.90 | 43.7 | 148.4 | 51.63 41.6 | 124.1 | 48. 54 40.2 | 120.8 | 54.5 44.1 | 123.6 |) 52.62 | 40.6 120.5 
 <xaEEe 49. 89 32. 3 | 154.5 54.77 | 37.0 | 148.1 | 51.67 41.8 | 123.7 | 48.00 39.9 | 120.2) 54.53 44.1 123.7 | 53.91 | 41.8 120.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Mining—Continued | Public utilities 
















































































































































































































































|-—— ee 
Quarrying and Crude petroleum Electric light Street railwa 
nonmetallic production Telephone Telegraph and power and busses’ 
Year and month a. ST - at a 2 
——, - unl. ht Lee. 
Avg. | Ae Av Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Av Avg. g. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 
wkly, weiy,| hry: wkly As. brly. | wkly. ANE: brly. | wkly Ave: hrly. ’ Suz: brly. | wkly. ave: hriy 
“=e hours | 8° | earn- hours *arn- | earn- hours carn- A carn- hours carn- | earn- hours cern. 
ings ngs | ings ings | ings ings ings ings ings | ings ings 
oe —, —-— — = — ——————— a Fang: a Se Se a <=> 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939; Average -..|$21. 61 39.2; 55.0 $34. 09 38.3 87.3 |$31. 94 39.1 RS OE Bate 39.6 86.9 |$33.13 45.9 71.4 
1941: January ; 22. 06 38. 2 57.6 | 33. 99 37.7 88.5 | 32. 52 39.7 ag RS AO aE 39.4 90.3 | 33. 63 45.3 73.1 
166: April 44.37 46.3 95.9 | 52. 51 40.7 | 129.3 44.09 39.5 | 113.1 43.8 88. 6 41.6 | 121.9 50. 71 49.0 102. 5 
May... ..| 42. 83 44.3 96.7 | 52.41 40.7 | 128.7 44. 82 39.4 | 114.3 44.2 90. 5 41.3 | 123.6 51. 85 49.2 104. 9 
June --| 45.32 | 45.7 99.4 | 5223 39.5 | 132.2 44. 93 39.3 | 114.7 44.5 90.8 40.9 | 127.5 52.46 | 49.3 105. 3 e 
July , 45. 51 45.4 | 100.4 52. 97 40.4 | 131.1 44, 82 39.7 | 113.5 45.2 91.0 41.5 | 125.8 54. 60 48.4 109.7 
August 47.11 46.5 | 101.6 53. 42 40.9 | 130.7 44.19 39.3 112.9 45.4 91.0 41.6 | 126.0 55. 35 48.6 109. 9 
Septem ber 47.97 46.1 | 104.2 53.19 39.9 | 133.4 44.10 38.5 | 114.8 44.8 91.4 41.0} 129.1 54. 50 47.5 111.0 
October 48. 28 46.1 | 104.7 53.72 41.2 130.8 44. 30 39.1 | 113.7 44.4 | 106.7 41.9 | 128.4 55. 62 47.7 113.0 
Novernber 47.40 45.4 | 104.5 5A. 25 40.4 | 133.4 44.40 39.3 | 113.1 43.5 | 106.3 41.6 | 130.2 54. 47.3 112.5 
December 43. 07 45.8 | 105.2 53.15 39.5 | 134.6 42.98 38.0 | 113.2 43.2) 106.2 41.4 | 133.7 55. 26 47.9 114. 2 
1947: January 45. 55 43.1 | 105.8 56. 02 41.3 | 135.5 43. 37 38.4 | 113.2 } 43.8 | 106.9 41.9 | 131.3 55. 98 47.7 6.5 
February 45.34 42.8 | 106.2 55. 86 40.3 | 139.0 43. 31 38.0 | 114.1 > 44.0 | 116.4 41.6 | 135.2 56. 70 48.0 117.4 : 
March 46.41 43.5 | 106.9 56. 25 39.6 | 142.1 42. 51 37.9 | 112.4 f 43.7 | 116.4 41.0 | 134.1 56. 82 47.8 118. 4 
April — 44.5 | 108.0 58.74 40.8 | 144.4 tae . Te . 47.3 | 125.2 42.3 | 132.0 56. 94 47.8 119.0 
ME cee, (Eten ete ee eee 
Trade 
Ee GEE — 
Retail 
Wholesale rn ~ 
, Furniture an Ous e- 
Total: Retail Food General neroanan | Apparel | furnishings 
a = eee bee 
-* Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: A verage $20.85 | 41.7 71.5 |$21.17 43.0 53.6 |$23.37 43.9 52.5 $17.80 | 38.8 45.4 |$21. 23 38.8] 54.3 $28.62/ 445 66.0 
1941: January 30. 59 40.6 75.6 | 21. 53 42.9 54.9 | 23.78 43.6 | 53.7 18.22} 38.8 46.6 | 21.89 39.0 56.0 | 27.96 43.9 66. 6 
1946: April _ 47.13 41.8 | 112.1 31.40} 40.4 85.1 | 37.53 40.6 | 87.7 26.14 | 36.8 70.5 | 33. 47 36.9} 91.0 42.85 | 43.4 101.0 
ay... 47.48 41.7 | 113.5 31. 45 40.3 85.9 | 37.93 40.9 88.6 | 25.97 36.0 71.8 | 32.99 36.8 90.3 | 43.59 43.6 102. 6 
| wee 47. 88 41.4 114.6 32. 93 40.9 87.6 | 39. 41 41.8 90.3 | 27.80 36.9 73.4 | 34.10 37.3 92.1 | 44.33 43.6 103. 6 
SOs 48. 06 41.4 115.5 33. 64 41.3 88.8 | 40.20 42.3 92.1 | 28.22 37.5 74.2 | 34.27 37.4] 926 44.86; 43.8 105.8 
August . 14 41.7 | 114.8 33. 81 41.3 89.3} 40.38 42.7/ 924 28.63 | 37.6 74.7 | 34.93 37.5 | 92.5 44.52 | 43.5 104. 5 
Septem ber . 54 41.8 | 117.9 33.76 | 40.8 90.8 | 40.08 41.0 94.0 | 28.57 36.7 75.6 | 35.26 37.2 | 95.4 46.59 | 43.9 108.0 
October. _- 44 41.9 | 117.2 33.19 | 40.1 90.7 | 40.16 41.0} 943 27.65 | 35.7 75.7 | 34.98 36.5 | 96.0 45.84 43.3 107. 4 
November __ .80) 41.6 118.6 | 33.04 39.7 91.7 | 40.42 40.3 97.2 | 27.63 35.5 76.0 | 34.74 36.4 96.2 47. 26 43.6 110.1 
December 2} 4231/1202 33.73 | 40.3 91.9 | 41.19 40.8 | 98.1 29.33 | 36.4 76.5 | 35. 52 36.9} 96.8 49.39 | 43.8 115. 2 
1947: Jenuary _ . O5 41.5 | 119.7 35.02 | 39.9 95.3 | 41. 50 40.1 | 101.2 29.75 | 35.9 81.1 | 35.89 36.9 95.7 45.86 | 42.2 112. 5 
February. _ . 87 40.8 | 123.0 35. 27 40.1 95.7 | 42.04 40.4 | 101.9 29.98 | 36.1 80.9 | 35. 85 37.3 95.6 | 45.85 41.9 111.6 
March. _ . 80 40.8 | 123.1 35. 31 40.0 96.3 | 41. 67 39.9 | 102.5 29. 91 36.0 81.6 | 35.99 36.8 97.3 | 46.96 42.1 115.2 
April. 51.13 41.2 | 122.9 35. 93 39.9 97.3 | 41.96 40.0 | 103.0 30.60 | 36.1 82.2 | 36.67 36.8 | 99.7 47. 82 42.5 116.1 
See footnotes at end of table. : 
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TABLE C-—1: Average Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 



































Industries '—Continued 
Trade—Continued 
Retel—-Continued cosamiennas Power laundries Cleaning and dyeing io s| Insurance! 
e Lumber and build- 
Year and month Automotive ing materials 

Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. 

wkly.| 98: | rly. | wkly.| AY®: | hriy. | wkly.| ANS: | hriy: | wkiy.| AY®: | hry. | wkly.| AY8 | hrly: |Avg.wkly.| Avg. wkly. 
earn- | Pours | carm- | earn- ee earn- | earn- hears earn- | earn- ee earn- | earn- | ,3, | earn- | earnings} earnings 

ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings 

Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
1939: A verage.....-- $27.07 | 47.6 | 57.1 |$26.22| 42.7] 61.9 |$15.25 | 46.6] 32.4 |$17.69 | 42.7] 41.7 |$19.96 | 41.8] 49.0 $36. 63 $36. 32 
1941: January-.--..--- 28.26 | 46.8] 60.6 | 26.16] 41.7] 63.4] 15.65 | 45.9] 33.8] 18.37] 42.9] 42.9] 19.92] 41.9] 48.8 38. 25 37. 52 
1946: 46.58 | 46.2 | 102.2) 41.73 | 43.6 | 97.4] 26.64) 443 59.9 | 30.05 | 43.5] 68.8 | 36.25 | 44.0] 83.3 67. 75 51.11 
46. 61 46.1 | 103.0 | 41.83 43.2 | 98.3 | 26.65 44.1 59.6 | 30. 26 43.1 70.3 | 35. 50 42.9 83.1 68.77 51.27 
Se 47.47 | 46.3 | 104.0 | 42.08 | 43.2] 98.8 | 26.70 | 43.9 | 59.8 | 30.64 43.3 70.3 | 36.29) 43.8 | 83.4 67.39 51, 51 
EE 47.36 | 46.1 | 104.6 | 42.32 | 42.7 | 100.1 | 26.63 44.0 | 60.2 | 30.37 | 43.4] 69.8 | 35.58 | 43.2) 82.6 64.04 50. 76 
August. --...- 47.97 | 46.3 | 105.9 | 42.93 43.0 | 101.2 | 27.15 | 43.8 | 61.4) 29.97 | 43.0 | 69.3 | 35.01 42.6] 83.2 62. 61 49. 87 
September....| 49.15 | 46.5 | 107.7 | 43.60 | 43.1 | 102.4 | 26.98 | 43.5] 62.0] 30.45/| 42.9] 70.8] 35.81 42.9; 83.9 63. 50 50. 63 
October__-....- 48. 82 46.1 | 107.9 | 43.70 43.1 | 108.3 | 27.27 43.8 62.6 | 30.52 43.0 70.8 | 35.81 42.2 85. 4 62. 24 51. 20 
November....| 48.74 | 46.1 | 108.7 | 43.32 | 42.3 | 104.0 | 28.15| 43.8/ 64.2] 31.05] 42.6] 72.9] 35.32] 41.9] 85.4 62. 00 51. 24 
Slee 50. 61 47.2 | 109.3 | 44.78 | 43.5 | 103.7 | 28.40 | 43.7] 65.1] 32.13] 43.5] 73.9] 36.50) 42.8] 86.7 63. 78 52. 25 
1947: January_......| 49.01 45.7 | 109.2 | 44.30 | 43.0 | 104.3 | 28.62] 43.8 | 64.8 | 32.46] 43.3 74.5 | 36.29 |} 42.3 | 87.4 62. 56 52. 46 
February -.--- 49. 69 45.7 | 109.8 | 44.73 43.0 | 106.1 | 28.91 44.3 65.4 | 31.78 42.5 74.8 | 34.93 41.1 86.1 63. 87 53. 04 
|) 49. 58 45.5 | 110.0 | 44.91 43.3 | 106.7 | 20.09 | 44.7 64.2 | 32.18 42.4 75.9 | 36.41 42.0 87.6 62. 91 52.18 
Sees 50.45 | 45.5 | 111.6 | 45.36 | 43.3 | 107.4 | 20.41 | 449] 64.2] 32.64) 42.8] 76.5 | 36.77/ 41.9 | 88.8 61. 36 52. 65 






































1 These 


are based on re from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time employees who worked or received pay during any 


figures ports 
part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of April 1947. The figures shown below relate to firms reporting man-hour data in all cases except security broker- 
age and insurance; weekly earnings are based on a slightly larger sample (see footnote 1, tables A-5 and A-8). 


For manufacturing, mining, power laun 
the data relate to all employees except high paid executives and officials. Data for the two current months are subject to revision without notation. 


Manufacturing: 32,400 establisments: 7,431,000 production workers. 

Mining: 2,500 establishments; 306,000 production workers. 

Public utilities: 6,900 establishments; 465,000 employees. 

Wholesale trade: 9,300 establishments; 253,000 employees. 

Retail trade: 28,900 establishments; 757,000 employees. 

Hotels (year-round): 1,000 establishments; 86,000 aaeepene. 

Power laundries and cleaning and dyeing: 1,400 establishments; 62,000 production workers, 
Security brokerage and insurance: meee establishments; ve employees. 


ies, and cleaning and dyeing industries, the data relate to production workers only, For the remaining industries 
evisec 


data for earlier months are identified by an asterisk. 
2 New series beginning with month and year shown below; not comparable with data shown for previous months. 


3 These figures re 


Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim: January 1947; comparable December 1946 data are $52.33, 43.2 hours, and 121.2 cents. 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums: January 1947; comparable December 1946 data are $49.69 and 116.9 cents. 
Firearms: May 1946; com ble April data are 41.1 hours and 121.1 cents. 
Machine-too] accessories: June 1946; com ble May data are $55.66 and 133.3 cents. 
Typewriters: May 1946; comparable April data are 43.1 hours and 105.4 cents. 

ashing machines, wringers and driers, domestic: January 1947; com ble December 1946 data are $49.81 and 119.4 cents. 
Aluminum manufactures: January 1947; comparable December 1946 data are $48.34. 
Corsets and allied garments: Au 1946; comparable July data are $32.21 and 85.2 cents. 
Textile bags: July 1946; comparable June data are 82.0 cents. 
Butter: January 1947; comparable December 1946 data are 47.5 hours and 88.8 cents. 
eens barn 1947; comparable December 1946 data are 91.8 cents. 

tononsupervisory employees, Alsoexcluded are messengers, and approximately 6,000 employees of general and divisional headquarters, 


and of cable companies 


4 Cash payments only 


additional value of board, room, and tips, not included. 


: — on average weekly hours and average hourly earnings are not available. 
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TABLE C-2: Estimated Adjusted Hourly Earnings, Exclusive of Overtime,' of Production Workers 
in Manufacturing Industries 




















Year and month 





1941: January 


1042: January... 
October... .. 
1943: January... 
October 
1044: January... 
October 
1945: January 
October 
1946: January 
February 


DEN. ickiinces 
| Sea 


October 

November 

December 
a 


1947: 


I a i 














All manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Based on distribution of total man- | Based on distribution of total man- | Based on distribution of total man. 
hours hours ours 
As reported in January As reported in January As reported im January 
1941 1941 1941 
As cur- As cur- As cur- = 
rently - Seton 3 a > ston 3 — > ; 
porte Absolute ndex Jan- port Absolute ndex Jan- po: Absolute ndex Jan- 
: uary 1941= uary 1941= * uary 1941= 
value 100 value 100 value 100 
Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 

66.4 66.4 100. 0 72.2 72.2 100.0 60.1 60.1 100. 0 

76. 2 75.1 113.1 83. 5 82.6 114.4 67.0 66.8 111.1 
83. 9 80.7 121.5 91.9 88.8 123.0 72.3 71.8 119.5 
sale 85. 9 81.9 123.3 94.1 90. 5 125.3 73.3 72.6 120.8 
91.6 86.3 130.0 99.7 95.0 131.6 78.1 76.8 127.8 
93.1 87.7 132. 1 101.3 96. 5 133.7 79.3 _ 78.0 129.8 
= eS 05. 6 90. 8 136.7 103. 8 99.1 137.3 82.9 81.7 135. 9 
Pe 97.0 92.0 138. 6 105.3 100. 5 139. 2 84.0 82.7 137.6 
a 04. 5 94.2 141.9 102. 1 101.4 140.4 87.0 86.3 143. 6 
=e: 06. 6 97.0 146. 1 103. 3 103.7 143.6 90. 3 89. 5 148.9 
96. 7 98. 2 147.9 103. 2 104.7 145.0 91.7 91.1 151.6 
99.9 100. 8 151.8 106. 7 107.8 149. 3 93.9 93. 2 155. 1 
102.3 102.7 154.7 109.6 110.2 152.6 95.4 94.6 157.4 
104. 2 104.7 157.7 112.0 112.7 156. 1 96. 6 95.9 159. 6 
105. 3 105.7 159. 2 113.4 114.2 158. 2 97.2 96.4 160. 4 
106. 4 106.7 160.7 115.0 115. 5 160. 0 97.7 97.0 161.4 
107.6 107.9 162. 5 115.0 115.6 160. 1 100. 1 99. 5 165.6 
pate S 109. 109. 4 164.8 116.6 117.2 162.3 101.5 100.8 167.7 
109. 3 109. 5 164.9 116.3 116.9 161.9 102. 1 101.4 168. 7 
ERS 110.3 110. 5 166. 4 117.5 118. 1 163. 6 103.0 102.2 170.0 
110.7 110.6 166.6 117.6 117.8 163. 2 103. 6 102.7 170.9 
112.2 112.0 168. 7 118.6 118.8 164. 5 105. 5 104. 6 174.0 
113.3 113.1 170.3 119.2 119. 4 165. 4 107.0 106. 2 176. 7 
114.2 113.9 171.5 119.6 119.8 165. 9 108. 4 107.6 179. 0 
115.0 114.6 172.6 120. 5 120.7 167.2 109. 0 108.0 179. 7 
































! Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours 
The method of estimating average 
sive of overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on 
Data for the months of January, July, September, and November, 


at time and a half. 


holidays. 


our 


- week and paid for 
ly earnings exclu- 


therefore, may not be 


which important holidays are seldom included in the 
This characteristic of the data does not appear to inva 


recisely comparable with data for the otherjmonths in 


reporting pay period. 
date the compara- 


bility of the figure for January 1941 with those for the follewing months. 


TABLE C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of Firm! 







































































Building construction 
All types, private con- 
Total building General contractors 
Year and month All trades ? Plumbing and heating 
ar 

Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 

wkly. | AY: | inrly. | wkly. | AY® | inrly. | wkly.| AS: | hriy. | wkly. | AY®: | rly. | wkly.| AY®: | inrly. 

earn- cous earn | earn Sais earn- | earn- | aan earn- | earn- on earn- | earn- | — earn- 

ings ings? ings ings ings ings # ings ings 3 ings ings? 
1940: Average. (‘) (4) (*) $31. 70 33.1 | $0.958 |°$30.56 | ®33.3 |5$0.918 | $33.11 32.7 | $1.012 | $32.87 34.6 $0. 949 
1941: January. (‘) (4) (4) 32.18 32.6 .986 | 430.10 | 32.7] §.946 33. 42 32.6 1.025 34. 16 35.8 . 955 
1946: —- $53. 99 38.5 | $1. 402 54. 29 38. 2 1. 423 51.73 37.8 1.368 57.16 38. 6 1. 482 58. 25 39. 2 1. 487 
i ihisecwmuaudied 53.34 37.8 1.411 53. 63 37.5 1. 431 50. 43 36.7 1.374 57.31 38.4 1. 493 58. 92 39.6 1.489 
RT 54. 92 38. 6 1.423 55. 23 38. 2 1.444 52. 39 37.9 1. 384 58. 64 38.7 1. 515 59. 07 39. 2 1. 508 
—— SASRNRCR RSENS 56. 16 38. 6 1.454 56. 25 38. 2 1.473 53.01 37.7 1.408 60.09 38.8 1. 547 60. 92 39.4 1. 548 
ES 56. 61 38.7 1. 462 56. 67 38. 2 1. 482 53. 66 37.8 1.419 60. 34 38.7 1. 558 61.43 39.5 1. 555 
September. .... 58. 39 39.3 1. 485 58. 49 38.7 1. 510 55. 64 38.4 1.450 61. 87 39.2 1. 580 63.70 40.2 1, 584 
October aia 58. 93 39.2 1. 505 59. 20 38.8 1. 526 56. 39 38.5 1. 463 62. 39 39.1 1. 596 63. 89 40.1 1. 593 
November... .. 57.38 37.6 1. 527 57. 65 37.2 1. 549 5A. 68 36.8 1. 485 61.11 37.7 1, 622 62. 62 38. 6 1. 620 
December... .... 59. 92 38.8 1. 545 60.32 38.4 1. 569 56. 73 38.0 1. 495 64. 53 40.0 1. 655 67. 44 40.8 1. 655 
1947: January. ....... 59. 38 37.9 1. 568 59. 97 37.6 1. 594 56.49 37.2 1. 518 64.00 38.1 1. 680 67.16 39.9 1. 681 
February *..... 58. 67 37.4 1. 569 58. 92 36.9 1. 598 54. 91 36.2 1. 516 63. 65 37.6 1. 691 66. 65 39.3 1. 694 
0 ..| 0.8 38.3 1. 585 61. 23 38.0 1.610 58. 02 37.9 1. 531 64. 92 38.2 1. 699 66. 89 39.2 1. 705 
NE AT 60. 11 37.4 1. 607 60. 53 37.1 1, 634 ated 36. 2 1. 554 65. 43 38.0 1.723 | 67.37 38.7 1. 739 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-3: Average Earnings and Hours on Private Construction Projects, by Type of 
Firm '—Continued 






















































































Building construction—Continued 
Special building trades—Continued 
Year and month Painting and decorating Electrical work Masonry Plastering and lathing Carpentry 
_——— | 
Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg. Avg. | Avg ‘ 
wkly. ave. hrly. | wkly. fa hrly. | wkly. Ls hrly. | wkly. ANE. hrly. | wkly be 
earn Seuss om | o> hous oe | ae om Z| o> ous earn- | earn- | hours 
ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings ings 7 
1940: Avefage.............-- $33.05 32.5 | $1.016 | $41.18 34.5 | $1.196 | $29.47 29.8 | $0. 988 | $36. 60 28.5 | $1. 286 | $31. 23 33.0 
TS 31.49 29.7} 1.062} 43.18 36.5) 1.184] 25.66 25.3} 1.012] 35.36 275] 1.287] 30.40 31.2 
Ce 56. 92 37.7 | 1.511 | 66.30 40.4] 1.640| 53.43 37.7 | 1.443 | 655.96 34.9 | 1.604] 54.18 40.3 
SE eae 57.09 37.9] 1.506] 66.50 40.3 | 1.651 | 53.08 37.0] 1.434] 58.65 35.9] 1.632] 54.78 38.9 
pS 2 a ee 58. 86 38.1 1.545 | 67.51 41.1 1. 643 54.72 37.7 1.453 | 61.89 37.8 1.639 | 55.93 39.2 
EE 58. 81 37.6 | 1.565 | 67.94 40.9 1. 661 57.38 38.7 1. 484 61.75 37.2 1.659 | 57.07 39.1 
BE bccscoceccsct 59.75 37.8 1. 581 67. 58 40.3 1. 678 58. 36 38.6 1. 510 64. 60 37.7 1. 716 56. 82 39.4 
Se 62. 06 38. 6 1.609 | 69.66 41.1 1.696 | 58.53 38.1 1.5387 | 65.21 38.3 1. 703 58. 68 39.8 
SS SE ares 62. 16 38.4 1. 620 70. 59 40.8 1.732 | 58.70 38.0 1. 544 66. 43 38. 5 1. 727 59.95 & 39.1 
November. -......-.-..- 57.39 35.2 | 1.629] 69.63 39.8 | 1.750 | 57.56 37.4 | 1.541 | 63.13 35.3 | 1.788] 57.64 38.3 
December. -...........- 61.05 36.9] 1.653 | 74.76 41.4} 1.808] 58.36 37.5 | 1.556] 71.04 38.7] 1.837] 57.85 38. 2 
oe 58. 83 35.9 | 1.637] 73.85 40.2} 1.838 | 56.49 34.9] 1.618] 69.81 37.9 | 1.842] 58.20 37.7 
. eS 58. 75 36.3 1.619 | 74.95 40.8 | 1.836] 652.41 32.4 1.619 | 66.48 36.3 1. 840 57. 69 87.8 
0 8 a 60.10 37.1 1.619 | 75.75 40.5 1.872 | 57.37 35.1 1.637 | 69.15 37.9 1.822 | 62.98 39. 6 
PE itcimcncivined 60. 87 36.6} 1.662] 76.31 40.5 | 1.885 | 57.36 34.6] 1.656] 72.40 38.2] 1.804} 61.01 87.9 
Building construction—Continued Nonbuilding construction 
Special building trades 
a Highways and streets| Heavy construction Other 
Year and month Roofing and sheet Excavation and 
ear metal foundation 
Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. | Avge. | Avg. | Avg. | Avg. 
wkly.| wkly.| hrly. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly.| hriy. | wkly.| wkly.| briy. | wkly.| wkly.| brly. | wkly.| wkly. 
earn- | hours; earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours] earn- | earn- | hours| earn- | earn- | hours 
ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings ings | ings 
1940: Average___...- $28.07 | 31.8 |$0.883 |$26.53 | 30.9 |$0.859 | (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (*) (4) (*) (4) 
1941: January....... 27.60 | 30.3| .910 | 23.86) 29.1| .820] (4) (4) (4) (4) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) (*) 
196: AUGG.......-<-- 49. 61 37.5 | 1.325 | 52.41 39.0 | 1.345 |$52.14 | 40.6 |$1. 283 |$51.88 40.9 |$1. 270 |$54. 39 40.6 |$1.339 |$48. 24 40.5 
SY 48.61 36.7 | 1.325 | 50.50 | 37.6 | 1.342 | 51.74 39.5 | 1.308 | 49.58 | 39.3 | 1.261 | 53.53 39.5 | 1.357 | 50. 5( 40.0 
nine 50. 53 37.4 | 1.350 | 52.46 38.6 | 1.361 | 53.25 40.5 | 1.313 | 53.37 41.0 | 1.303 | 53.05 39.6 | 1.338 | 53. 52 42.0 
ae 53.11 38.1 | 1.393 | 55.28 | 38.8 | 1.423 | 55.68 41.0 | 1.357 | 53.93 41.0 | 1.315 | 56.81 40.7 | 1.396 | 55.12 41.9 
 ) 53. 30 37.7 | 1.414 | 54.21 38.3 | 1.416 | 56.24 41.6 | 1.353 | 54.39 40.9 | 1.331 | 58. 21 42.1 | 1.382 | 53.40 40.9 
September....| 54.06 | 38.3 | 1.412 | 54.88 | 38.4] 1.431 | 57.90 42.2 | 1.372 | 55.71 42.0 | 1.327 | 59.86 42.6 | 1.407 | 54. 46 41.3 
October ......- 54.33 | 37.5 | 1.448 | 51.85 37.9 | 1.369 | 57.59 | 41.0} 1.403 | 54.41 40.9 | 1.330 | 59.56 41.0 | 1.453 | 55.02 41.3 
November__... 50. 95 36.1 | 1.413 | 52.10 36.4 | 1.431 | 56.13 39.2 | 1.433 | 53.24 39.0 | 1.366 | 57.41 39.0 | 1.470 | 54.96 39.8 
December-.... 52. 84 36.4 | 1.450 | 54.94 37.9 | 1.450 | 58.02 | 40.5] 1.434) 55.19 | 39.9] 1.383 | 59.11 40.3 | 1.466 | 57.44 41.4 
1947: January_.--.--- 51.49 | 34.9] 1.477 | 53.98 | 36.3 | 1.487 | 56.67 39.0 | 1.451 | 52.23 37.3 | 1.401 | 57.94 39.1 | 1.482 | 56.61 40.5 
February *___..| 50. 59 34.1 | 1.483 | 55.00 37.2 | 1.477 | 57.49 39.9 | 1.441 | 53.83 39.1 | 1.378 | 59.15 40.2 | 1.472 | 55.44 39.7 
a 53. 67 35.8 | 1.497 | 58.36 37.7 | 1.550 | 57.82 39.3 | 1.473 | 53.72 38.0 | 1.412 | 58.98 39.2 | 1. 504 | 57.83 40. 5 
ie 54. 02 36.0 | 1.499 | £6.07 36.5 | 1. 537 | 58.30 38.9 | 1.499 | 52.82 37.4 | 1.411 | 60.48 39.2 | 1.542 | 57.13 39.4 
























































Avg. 
hrly. 
earn. 

ings 


$0. 047 
074 


. 355 
407 
.425 
. 458 
. 442 
473 
. 1 
504 
, 513 


. 44 
. 528 
. 591 
. 611 


et et et et et et et 


— a et et 


Avg. 
hrly. 
earn- 
ings 


(*) 
(*) 


1.192 
1, 264 
1.275 
1.315 
1. 305 
1 
1 
] 
l 


a 


317 
. 331 
. 381 
. 387 


1. 398 
1. 395 
1, 420 
1.451 





1 Covers all contract construction firms reporting to the Bureau during the 
month shown (over 11,000), but not necessarily identical establishments. 
The data include all employees of these construction firms working at the 


site of privately financed pr 
tendents, time clerks, etc.). 


2 Inclu 


“Em, 


(skilled, semiskilled, unskilled, superin- 


myployees of these firms engaged on publicly 
financed —— and off-site work are excluded. 


s types not shown separately. 


3 Hourly earnings, when multiplied by weekly hours 
exactly equal weekly earnings because of rounding. 


4 Not available prior to February 1946. 
5 Includes general contracting as well as general building maintenance, and 
other special building data. 
* Revised. 
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TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index’ for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Groups 





















































[1935-39= 100] 
Fuel, electricity, and ice 
Year and month Allitems | Food | Clothing | Rent House- | Miscella- 
Total | Gasand | Other fuels|7Mishings} — neous 
electricity and ice 
EE ee ee 70. 7 79.9 69.3 92.2 61.9 (?) (?) 59.1 50.9 
1914: July... 71.7 81.7 69.8 92.2 62.3 4 (?) 60.8 52.0 
1918: December i 118.0 149.6 147.9 97.1 90. 4 2) (2) 121.2 83.1 
1920: June.. 149.4 185.0 209. 7 119.1 104.8 & (2) 169.7 100.7 
1920: Average 122. 5 132. 5 115.3 141.4 112.5 ) (? 111.7 104.6 
1932: Average... 97.6 86. 5 90.8 116.9 103. 4 (2) (2) 85.4 101.7 
1939: Average.......... 99.4 95. 2 100. 5 104.3 99.0 98.9 99.3 101.3 100.7 
August 15 8. 6 93. 5 100.3 104.3 97.5 99.0 96.3 100. 6 100. 4 
1940: Average : 100. 2 96. 6 101.7 104. 6 99.7 98.0 101.6 100. 5 101.1 
1041: Average. 105. 2 105. 5 106.3 106. 2 102. 2 97.1 107.4 107.3 104.0 
January | 100.8 97.6 101.2 105. 0 100.8 97.5 104.0 100. 2 101.8 
Decem ber 15 ‘ 110.5 113.1 114.8 108. 2 104.1 96.7 111.3 116.8 107.7 
1042: Average............ 116.5 123.9 124.2 108. 5 105. 4 96.7 113.9 122. 2 110.9 
1943: Average. 123.6 138.0 129.7 108.0 107.7 96.1 119.0 125. 6 115.8 
CI TE LES, LTTE % 125. 5 136.1 138.8 108.2 109.8 95.8 123.4 136. 4 121.3 
1045: Average._... 128.4 139.1 145.9 108.3 110.3 95.0 125.1 145.8 124.1 
August 15.. te SEY eA 4 129.3 140.9 146.4 () 111.4 95. 2 127.2 146.0 124.5 
1046: Average............ 139.3 159.6 160.2 108. 6 112.4 92.4 132.0 159.2 128.8 
|) oe 131.7 142. 6 155.7 ) 110.3 92.2 127.8 153.7 127.2 
|, ae eter 133.3 145. 6 157.2 108. 5 110.5 92.1 128.4 156.1 127.9 
Ea aieismeiinanltl 141.2 165. 7 158.7 () 113.3 92.1 133.8 157.9 128.2 
AAT LA LS ITTA S 144.1 171.2 161.2 108.7 113.7 91.8 135.0 160.0 129.8 
September 15 145.9 174.1 165.9 108.8 114.4 91.7 136. 5 165. 6 129.9 
October 15 148. 6 180.0 168.1 (3) 114.4 91.6 136. 6 168. 5 131.0 
November 15............ mnie des 152. 2 187.7 171.0 (3) 114.8 91.8 137.2 171.0 132.5 
SS ee 153.3 185. 9 176. 5 (3) 115.5 92.0 138.3 177.1 136.1 
1047: J Sa SR ee ae 153.3 183.8 179.0 108.8 117.3 91.9 142.1 179.1 137.1 
Fel SR SR RR. Fe 153. 2 182.3 181.5 108.9 117.5 92. 2 142.3 180.8 137.4 
ll AS REI MIRE <I. ca 156.3 189. 5 184.3 109.0 117.6 92.2 142.5 182.3 138. 2 
—_ 15 156. 1 188.0 184. 6 109.0 118.4 92.5 143.7 182. 4 139.1 
ae lh ae AEROS FS 155. 8 187.6 184. 4 109. 2 117.6 92.4 142.2 181.6 138.7 
The “‘consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in cities,’’ Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 699, Changes in Cost of Living in Large 
formerly known as the “cost-of-living index,”’ measures ave anges in Cities in the United States, 1913-41, contains a detailed description of methods 
retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services, weighted quantities used in constructing this index. Additional information on the consumers’ 
‘&. rts published by the Office of 


bought by families of wage earners and moderate-income wor in large 
cities in 1934-36. The items priced for the index constituted about 70 Stay 
of the expenditures of city families whose incomes av $1,524 in 1934-36. 

The President’s Committee on the Cost of Living estimated that, because 
of quality deterioration, disappearance of goods, and other factors, 
the consumers’ price index understated the rise in retail prices of living essen- 
tials by 3 to 4 points between January 1941 and September 1944 for large cities 
and an additional 4 point for small cities. Later the Stabilization Director, 
in December 1945, made an allowance of 44 points for large cities and 5 points 
for large and small cities combined. 

These adjustments have not been included by the Bureau in the published 
indexes, For a more detailed statement co these ents, see 
the Monthly Labor Review for March 1947. 


_— index is given in a compilation of re 
conomic Stabilization, Report of the President’s Committee on the Cost of 


Living. 

Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regularly surveyed by the Bureau and for each of the major groups 
of living essentials. Indexes for all large cities combined are available since 
1913. The beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities varies from 
city to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since World War I. 

? Data not available. 

+ Rents not surveyed this month. 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by Cities,' for Selected Periods 






































[1935-39 = 100} 
Cit May 15, | Apr. 15, | Mar. 15, | Feb. 15, | Jan. 15, | Dec. 15, | May 15, | Aug. 15, | Jan. 1, Aug. 15, 
y 1947 1947 1947 1947 1947 1946 1946 1945 19413 1939 
ASE tinh tctiilaiienntnccsnenannehteinin 155.8 156.1 156. 3 153. 2 153. 3 153. 3 131.7 129. 3 100. 8 | 98. 6 
a es a @) 160. 9 (3) @) 155.8 (’) 131.3 99.8 98. 0 
arn ion i505 | 1508] 1506) 1859] 1562) 1557] 133.7 132.6 100. 7 98.7 
Birmingham, Ala... ...-.---------------- 160. 1 161.4 162.0 158. 1 158. 7 158. 5 134. 5 133.9 101. 6 98. 5 
SE A NE 148. 5 149. 3 150. 3 147. 4 148.7 148. 2 126.7 125. 7 99. 1 97.1 
B 8 ee 156.1 155. 4 155. 3 152. 4 152.7 151.7 132.0 129. 4 101.9 98. 5 
Chicago, MB. ..----.-.-.------------------ 156. 6 155. 6 156. 2 152.8 153.0 153.0 130. 1 127.9 101. 2 98. 7 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ...........------------- 156. 4 157.0 157.0 153. 2 152. 6 152.7 131.0 129.3 99. 6 97.3 
a yt 158. 9 159. 2 159. 2 155. 9 156. 1 156. 2 134.0 132. 1 102. 0 100. 0 
WER, Ci ecnsecseccocccoscercoceseces 155. 5 155. 6 154.8 152. 2 151.4 152. 5 130. 1 127.7 100. 0 08. 6 
Detselt, BENM....2...222.--cccccccccseece 156.5 156. 5 156. 5 153. 1 153.0 153. 1 134. 4 131.2 101.0 98. 5 
ON ee 157.6 158. 6 157.1 154. 1 153. 9 152.3 128. 5 127.4 102. 0 100. 7 
ee Seen ( 157. 5 (*) (*) 154, 2 (?) 130. 0 102. 0 98.0 
pa) eee eee ( 163. 4 (3) (3) 158. 8 (#) 137.7 101.9 98. 5 
in dpimrocecesecnconcese 150. 4 151.0 150. 8 148.7 147.7 147.0 129. 0 127.6 08. 4 98. 6 
Los Angeles, Calif_..........-...-.....-.- 157.6 157.4 156. 9 155. 9 155. 3 154. 5 134. 3 131.0 102. 5 100. 5 
| EEE ee Ree eee Q 158. 1 ( (®) 156. 5 (*) 131.2 100. 2 7.8 
ETA MIRNA (a 158.8) @ (3) 156.3 | (3) 132. 5 99.8 7.8 
Milw Sh dp ennndehetiitbccapiesadechenine rd (3) 154. 5 3) 3) 150. 6 (*) 126. 9 09. 2 97.0 
RSS 151. 2 151.3 151.6 149. 0 148.3 149.7 127.5 124.9 101.8 99. 7 
TS Ee eae een (?) 159. 2 (3) (’) 153. 6 (3) 131.8 100. 4 08. 6 
ET RS ST aR () 164. 5 (3) (?) 162.9 (?) 134. 6 101.7 09.7 
ST iii nssnachcontacasdaibe 155.3 156. 6 157. 4 154. 2 154. 6 155. 2 134.3 130. 0 101.0 99.0 
Sita aiecomcccnteusensutenstbocsdepconen @) 160. 9 (*) (®) 157.6 @) 133. 7 100. 6 97.8 
Philadelp! FATS SER 155.0 154.8 156. 1 151.6 152, 3 152. 5 131.0 128. 4 99. 2 97.8 
——- EE RR re ae 159. 7 159. 0 159. 2 156. 5 156. 0 155. 4 132, 2 130. 2 101.2 98, 4 
a ns cnsenslintinnaissahansdiatibuends (?) 152. 5 (3) (3) 149. 2 (3) 127.0 98. 5 97. 1 
NE . cicanwccscndetecressesdalcnmeenecsiea () 160. 6 (?) (3) 157.8 (?) 135.8 102. 0 100. 1 
i isctcnanghintvrbiedatcieéiecatanechon (®) 152.9 (®) (*) 149. 3 (’) 126. 1 09.6 98. 0 
St Sle epedsbbncssedenvesséeus 154. 5 155. 0 155. 8 151.8 151.1 151.2 129. 6 127.5 101.0 98. 1 
San Francisco, Calif.....................- 160. 7 161. 4 160. 3 158. 4 159. 3 160. 4 134.8 132. 5 101.8 99.3 
Sav: 8 REE StF EF 165. 4 166. 1 166. 6 162. 5 162.3 162. 2 139. 2 138. 3 101.4 99. 3 
EES ER, ESE RE () 157.3 (’) (3) 154.0 (3) 127.6 99. 2 | 96. 0 
inno cccccsccwcoseoocnsecs 158. 3 159. 0 158. 2 155. 4 155.7 157. 2 135. 3 132.9 102. 1 | 100.3 
ID oo 6 cn ccubbdccictcksees 154. 5 154.8 154.7 151.5 152. 1 152.0 131.4 128.9 99.9 | 08. 6 
| 

















1 The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 
services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do 
not indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. 

2 Jan. 1, 1941, is the base date for determining allowable ‘‘cost of living”’ 
wage increases under the ‘“‘Little Steel’ formula and under the wage-price 


licy of February 1946. Jan. 1, 1941, indexes have been estimated by assum- 
ng an even rate of change from Dec. 15, 1940, to the next pricing period. 

3 Consumers’ price indexes are computed for 34 large cities in March , June, 
September, and December. In the intervening months, indexes are com- 
puted for 21 of the 34 cities. 




























































































































































































RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD TO CITY WORKERS 
AVERAGE FOR LARGE CITIES 
INDEX 1955-39*100 INDEX 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by 
Commodities 









Cities and Groups of 








City 





Average....... 


Atlanta, Ca.. 

Baltimore, Md 
Birmingham, Ala 
0 EEE ee 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Chicago, Ill ; 
Ce SED... .achubbbooncsnes 
SUN OE EEE SS 


Detroit, Mich 
Houston, Tex....... 


CE Se 
Jackson ville, Fla 
Kansas City, Mo 
Los Angeles, Calif 
SSS *—§ eee 
Memphis, Tenn 
M iijwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
CS EE a Se 
New Orleans, La...............- ‘hod 
New York, Aer a oI Ge 


EE eS ee» 
Philadelphia, Pa................ é 
Pittsburgh, Pa oe oan na 
Portland, 
Portland eg 
Richmon 
St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Calif 
LETT = 
Scranton, Pa........- 
Seattle, ee me 
Washington, D, C 















































[1935-39— 100] 
Food | Clothing Rent Fuel, electricity and ice 
— ; cedlicdiin Housefur- Misce!- 
meted Gas and Other fuels | Mishings laneous 
electricity and ice 
May | April | May | April | May | April 
15, 16, 15, 15, 15, 15, - 
1047 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | May | April| May | April| May | April| May | April] May | Apri 
15, 15, 15, 5, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15, 15 
1947 | 1047 | 1947 | 1047 | 1947 | 1947 | 1947 | 1047 | 1047 | 1047 
187.6 | 188.0 | 184.4 | 384.6 | 109.2 | 109.0 | 117.6 | 1184 | 924] 92.5 | 142.2) 143.7! 181.6 | 1824] 138.7] 139) 
SSS SSS SSS Se ——S_U|J_ ee ee es ee es Se => = ~ 
190.3 | 194.6 |__..... (@) | 1082] (@) | 128.6 /| 128.5] 7&3) 78.3 174.6] 174.6 |._.__-- - to (a 
198.5 | 197.7 | 183.0 | 985.5 /)...---.| @) | 124.6] 127.2] 1124] 112.3 | 134.5] 139.3 | 182.8 | 184.1 | 187.4] 137% 
195.8 | 198.6 | 180.7 | 180.7 |......- 124.8 | 120.5 | 120.5 | 79.6] 79.6 | 1651.2] 151.2] 168.2] 171.0] 135.6 | i236 | 
175.6 | 176.3 | 171.2} 172.1 |.----- © 127.5 | 130.0 | 105.6 | 105.4 | 169.4 | 143.3 | 174.3 | 174.9] 136.3 | 137 9 
182.5 | 179.2 | 186.8] 198.0] 115.4 %) | 117.8] 119.5] 94.9] 94.9] 138.2] 141.4] 180.0] 188.5] 143.9) 144 4 
100.6 | 188.6 | 182.9] 381.0] 116.4] (@) | 111.8] 11.4] 83.5] 83.8] 141.1 | 140.3 | 172.8] 174.2] 1369] i266 
187.9 | 188.9 | 180.6] 181.1 }....--- (2) | 116.2] 116.2] 90.8] 90.8 | 140.4 | 140.4] 177.5 | 178.5] 139.2] 140 0 
194.3 | 195.0 | 183.1 | 192.7 |....--. 115.9 | 122.3 | 122.3 | 104.9] 104.9 | 139.0 | 139.0 | 169.3 | 169.7] 138.5] 1a 8 
191.9 | 192.4 | 181.1 | 380.4] 110.6 ® 99.5} 98.9] 68.5] 68.5] 135.1 | 133.9 | 200.4 | 200.1 | 136.6) i26 ; 
182.7 | 182.7 | 181.4 | 381.4 }....-.- @ 122.2 | 121.6] 83.8] 84.1 | 151.4] 150.0 | 186.7 | 185.81] 149.7] 149 6 
197.1 | 199.2 | 187.8] 188.0 |_...--- 110.7} 94.3] 94.3] 81.9] 81.9 ta 127.8 | 183.1 | 186.6 | 139.1 | 139. ¢ 
185.1 | 187.9 |.......  ¥ wre (2) | 123.1 | 123.1] 86.6] 86.6 | 144.5] 144.5 |....-.- oS Pee (1) 
ae § SERS Lscedl “EP . Inccoadi (2) | 120.9] 129.9] 928] 92.8 | 1621) 162.1 |..._-.. 7 aor (1 
180.7 | 182.7 | 170.1 | 170.2 |.-...-.- (2) | 121.2] 121.2] 91.2] 91.2] 148.5] 148.5] 170.4 | 169.1] 137.4] Is7. 
196.7 | 195.7 | 178.9] 179.2}.....--| (@ 94.5] 94.5] 89.3] 89.3] 119.7] 119.3 | 179.1 | 181.3] 138.5] 138 2 
185.1 | 184.0 |....... | yg oes ® 131.5 | 132.7] 94.6] 94.5] 149.8] 151.8 |....--- Gy Boosted (1) 
201.6 | 204.6 |__..... | Saeae> (2 113.8 | 113.8 | 77.0] 77.0} 134.2] 134.2 |...... re * rere (1) 
186.6 | 185.4 ].......) (1) |..--.-- (2) | 121.0] 119.0] 93.3] 93.3] 140.0] 136.6 |_._--. i eee (1) 
179.0 | 179.6 | 186.6 | 186.8 |......- (2) | 114.5] 112.7] 789] 78.9] 137.7] 184.8] 175.8 | 176.1] 136.7] 136.6 
107.0 | 909.6 |.......) (1) [..-.... (2) | 117.5] 117.5] 84.1] 84.0] 143.9 | 143.9 |....-.- yf Soren (1) 
201.1 | 204.0 }_.._. me ldbdik (2) | 102.9] 102.9] 75.1) 75.1] 132.8 | 132.8 |..._--- 1"  Papeeney (1) 
184.8 | 187.3 | 198.2] 198,4/...-.-- @ | 115.6] 117.3] 94.0] 945 ms 152.5 | 175.8 | 175.8} 139.4] 140.9 
198.8 | 200.5 |....... () | 100.3) (@) | 125.3] 125.3] 94.9] 94.9] 149.3 149.3 }|....... | pt ee (1) 
183.4 | 181.9 | 180.2] 181.0 ].......| @) | 122.4] 125.2] 97.8] 97.8 | 141.2] 146.0] 179.7 | 180.0] 137.2] 137.6 
192.4 | 189.9} 211.0 | 210.6 |__..... 108.5 | 120.7 | 120.7 | 103.3 | 103.2 | 150.7 | 150.7 | 181.7 | 182.9] 136.2] 136.5 
180.2 | 181.4 |....... Oe Wisciais 106.1 | 127.5 | 128.4] 95.7 | 95.5 | 143.1 | 144.7 |......- of (ae (1) 
200.8 | 201.4 |....... MONIES 113.9 | 122.7 | 122.0] 89.7] 88.4] 163.0] 163.0 |_...-.- _ ™ Sere (1) 
186.3 | 188.3 |..... = som (2) | 116.7] 116.7] 96.7] 96.7 | 128.9] 128.9 }....... " of remo (1) 
193.4 | 195.2 | 177.5 |. 177.8 bot © 118.0 | 118.0} 97.2) 97.2] 136.4 | 136.4] 156.5 | 155.5 | 133.0 | 132.9 
199.9 | 201.7] 179.6} 180.0 |_..__.. 2) 82.5 | 82.5) 72.7 | 72.7) 116.4 | 116.4 | 153.2 | 151.8] 148.4] 148.6 
208.2 | 208.9 | 178.8 | 174.5 |_....-. (2) | 128.0] 128.0] 91.2] 91.2] 149.7 | 149.7] 190.6 | 193.9] 142.2] 143.0 
189.2 | 188.0 |....... ae eR (2) | 126.7] 128.1] 91.8] 91.8 | 148.0] 150.3 |......- > (1) 
193.9 | 196.4] 176.4 | 176.3 |...__.- (7) | 1121] 1312.1] 85.8] 85.8 | 134.1 | 134.0] 183.2] 183.4) 143.3] 143.0 
187.8 | 189.4 | 202.8 | 202.8 }..._... (2) | 1181) 121.0] 944] 94.4] 133.9) 138.7} 187.8 | 187.9] 143.0} 141.4 


















































! Prices of clothing, housefurnishings, and miscellaneous goods and services 
rge cities in March, June, September, and December. 
In intervening months, prices are collected in 21 of the 34 cities for a shorter 


are obtained In 34 


list of goods and services. 
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? Rents not surveyed this month. 
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TABLE D-4: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by Groups, for Selected Periods 
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[1985-39— 100] 
ee Meats Fruits and vegetables 
als 
and Dairy cae q : Fats | Sugar 
Year and month = bak- Beef prod- | Eggs Bev: | and | and 
S| ery Chick- ucts Can- CrAgeS) oils [sweets 
prod Total | and | Pork | Lamb Fish Total | Fresh Dried 
: veal ens ned 
ucts 
1923: Average.........------ BR TS ae a a ae os 129.4 | 136.1 | 169.5 | 173.6 | 124.8 | 175.4 | 181.5 | 126.2] 175.4 
1926: A verage.........-..-.- SE Site F Mb Lapcncndicccenseisenocedqucotecicepeses 127.4 | 141.7 | 210.8 | 226.2 | 122.9) 152.4 | 170.4 | 146.0 | 120.0 
1929: Average...........-.-- og Se 4 OE Re ES SOS SO Re 131.0 | 143.8 | 169.0 | 173.5 | 124.3 | 171.0] 164.8] 127.2] 114.3 
1932: Average.......-....-.-- 86.5 82.6 SPs Re Oe Eee sy FT 82.3 | 108.5 | 105.9 91.1 91.2 | 112.6 71.1 80. 6 
1939: Average......-...-...- 95.2 04.5 96.6 | 101.1 88.9 99. 5 93.8 | 101.0 95.9 91.0 04.5 95.1 92.3 93.3 95.5 87.7 100. 6 
— ess 93.5 | 93.4) 95.7/ 99.6) 88.0; 98.8] 904.6] 99.6] 93.1 | 90.7] 92.4] 92.8; 91.6] 90.3] 94.9] 84.5 V5. 
1940: Average...........-...- 96.6 96.8 95.8 | 102.8 81.1 99.7 04.8 | 110.6 | 101.4 93.8 06.5 97.3 92.4 | 100.6 92. 5 82.2 06 
1041: A VEERG@D......-2<.2.00- 105. 5 97.9 | 107.5 | 110.8 | 100.1 | 106.6 | 102.1 | 124.5 | 112.0 | 112.2] 108.2) 104.2 97.9 | 106.7 | 101.5 04. 0 106. 
Sane se 113.1 | 102.5 | 113.1 | 114.4 | 103.2 108.1 | 100.5 | 188.8 | 120.5 138.1 | 110.5 | 111.0) 106.3 | 118.3 | 114.1 | 1085 lid. 
1942: A verage.......--.--.-.-. 123.9 | 105.1 | 126.0 | 123.6 | 120.4 124.1 | 122.6] 163.0 | 125.4 | 136.5 | 130.8 | 132.8 | 121.6 | 136.3 | 122.1 | 119.6 126. 
TF , ae 138.0 | 107.6 | 133.8 | 124.7 | 119.9 | 136.9 | 146.1 | 206.5 | 134.6 | 161.9 | 168.8 | 178.0 | 130.6 | 158.9] 124.8 | 126.1 127. 
1044: Average............... 136.1 | 108.4 | 129.9 | 118.7 | 112.2] 134.5] 151.0 | 207.6 | 133.6 | 153.9 | 168.2] 177.2] 120.5 | 164.5 | 124.3) 123.3 126. 
1945: Average..............- 139.1 | 109.0 | 131.2 | 118.4 | 112.6 | 136.0 | 154.4 | 217.1] 133.9 | 164.4 | 177.1 | 188.2] 130.2 168.2] 124.7] 124.0 126. 
Pita nccodteshoon 140.9 | 109.1 | 131.8 | 118.5 | 112.6 | 186.4 | 157.3 | 217.8 | 133.4 | 171.4 | 183.5 | 196.2 | 130.3 168.6 | 124.7 | 124.0 126. 
1968: A VORRED.cccccccessecee 159.6 | 125.0 | 161.3 | 150.5 | 148.2 | 163.9 | 174.0 | 236.2) 165.1 | 168.8 | 182.4 190.7 | 140.8 | 190.4] 139.6 | 162.1 143. 
£ + aes ee 142.6 | 115.2] 133.5 | 120.9] 114.0] 138.7 | 161.5 | 2)8.3 | 138.6 | 140.3 | 185.7 | 199.6 | 127.8] 171.9 | 125.4 | 126.1 136. 
Piidedincaccéobestec 145.6 | 122.1 | 134.0 | 121.2] 134.3 | 139.0 | 162.8 | 219.7 | 147.8 | 147.1 | 183.5 | 196.7 | 127.5 | 172.5 | 126.4 | 126.4 136. 
, OO: ee 165.7 | 126.1 | 173.7 | 175.2 | 150.3 | 171.6 | 178.2 | 236.2 | 179.1 | 161.0 | 188.4 |} 202 1 | 130.9] 175.9 | 126.0) 137.9 138. 
SE nnetmbassaces 171.2 | 135.4 | 186.6 | 180.3 | 182.4 | 189.5 | 175.2 | 237.6 | 180.1 | 173.6 | 178.3 | 185.8 | 140.7 | 183.0 | 126.6 | 180.3 140 
September............ 174.1 | 137.3 | 188.5 | 180.3 | 182.4 | 187.6 | 192.8 | 237.8 | 186.6 | 193.3 | 176.4 | 181.1 | 148.7 | 185.6 | 162.0 | 161.4 141. 
ETS 180.0 | 138.5 | 190.7 | 174.6 | 182.4 | 187.7 | 225.3 | 249.7 | 202.4 | 214.6 | 176.5 | 178.8 | 154.6 | 198.7 | 166.5 | 147.9 167. 
November............ 187.7 | 140.6 | 203.6 | 191.0 | 207.1 | 205.4 | 188.9 | 265.0 | 198.5 | 201.6 | 184.5 | 182.3 | 167.7 | 251.6 | 167.8 | 244.4 170. 
December. ........... 185.9 | 141.7 | 197.8 | 187.6 | 193.3 | 198.8 | 189.4 | 267.6 | 200.9 | 201.1 | 185.0] 180.6 | 172.6 | 268.0] 176.2 | 207.3 176. 
1047: January_....- ab bbbeees 183.8 | 143.4 | 199.0 | 190.9 | 190.8 | 205.3 | 185.8 | 271.3 | 190.1 | 181.7 | 187.9 | 184.1 | 173.6 | 269.2 | 178.3 | 201.9 176. 
lll AOR, S 182.3 | 144.1 | 196.7 | 190.0 | 191.6 | 204.3 | 176.5 | 258.7 | 183.2) 170.0 | 191.7 | 189.3 172.6 | 269.9] 182.8 | 201.3 178. 
a 189.5 | 148.1 | 207.6 | 195.1 | 217.2 | 209.7 | 178.3 | 266.0 | 187.5 | 174.7 | 199.6 | 199.4 | 172.9 | 271.3 | 186.9 | 219.1 178. 
J RN 188.0 | 153.4 | 202.6 | 194.6 | 203.5 | 206.5 | 177.1 | 261.0] 178.9] 176.3 | 200.4 | 200.7 | 172.6 | 269.7 | 189.5 | 227.8 179. 
TE 187.6 | 154.2 | 203.9 | 197.1 | 204.2 | 209.6 | 179.6 | 255.1 | 171.5 | 178.9 | 207.0 | 209.5 | 172.3 | 268.1 | 188.9] 200.5 17). 





Note: The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ retail food prices are obtained income workers, in computing city indexes; and (3) population weights, to 
monthly during the first 4 days of the week containing the fifteenth of combiwe city aggregates in order to derive average prices and indexes for 
the month, through voluntary reports from chain and independent retail all cities combined. 


food dealers. Articles included are selected to represent f sales to mod- Indexes of retail food prices in 56 large cities combined, by commodity 
ps, for the years 1923 through 1943 (1935-1939=100) may be found in 


erate income families. 

The indexes, based on the retail prices of 61 foods, are computed by the ureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 799, Retail Prices of Food, 1942 and 
fixed base weighted apesante method, using weights representing (1) rela- 1943, table 3, p. 15. Mimeographed tables of the same data, by months, 
tive importance of chain and independent store sales in computing city January 1935 to date, are available upon request. 
average prices; (2) food purchases by families of wage earners and moderate 


TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by Cities 


















































[1935-39 = 1001 
Cit May April Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. May Aug. Aug. 
y 1947 1917 1947 1947 1947 1946 1946 1045 1939 
Rll el a 187.6 188.0 189. 5 182.3 183.8 185. 9 142.6 140.9 93.5 
——— SS ———SSaesS  O—=—E——LS_S_S OC SSS eae SS | 28 | ss = 
Fe es nS 190.3 194.6 199. 6 187.5 187. 5 188. 7 140. 5 142.1 92.5 
Baltimore, Md____...... BRE eo tia ct, Si ly a : 198. 5 197.7 199. 3 189.7 191.4 192. 3 149.3 149. 1 04.7 
in EET. A ARE TE 195.8 198.8 202.9 193. 5 196. 0 198. 4 144.0 147.5 00.7 
sn tie ccanccastes aa. a, ee a 175.6 176.3 180. 0 172.7 177.6 178.1 135.1 135. 7 93. 5 
ee  ccesesecue mln ee Feed + 180.8 180. 4 184.6 178. 5 130.0 180.7 136.9 137. 4 03, 2 
ee a a ettiniiea 182. 5 179.2 179.7 173.3 175.9 175.8 139.0 138. 4 94.5 
tet ss a oc casecceccccancoss 184.7 183.4 184. 5 175.1 174.9 180, 2 136. 3 138.7 04.1 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa !_..........- RR AE easel 197.3 197.3 195. 6 190.0 188. 6 192.7 148. 1 {) = 
il LT I ETT TF CE aS ps7 ee ae 187.0 188.0 189.2 181.5 180. 5 184.2 139. 6 139. 7 05.1 
Chicago, Ill_....... Se A ple Laces Sain TIE 4 : 190.6 188.6 190. 8 183. 2 184.5 187.0 141.9 139. 2 02.3 
2 a eee ARE pS Baoan terrae pe 187.9 188.9 | 191.3 182.8 182. 4 184.0 139. 1 140.0 00. 4 
eee sseudausouhebiones 194.3 195.0 | 195. 1 186.9 189. 1 191.4 146.7 145. 6 03.6 
Columbus, Ohio..........._. (EN I Bs ca 176.6 176. 2 177.0 170.0 171.6 174.0 133.2 134.0 8H. I 
dc ewacannone Fe ie a ° es 192.5 193. 8 191.4 186. 5 186. 3 187.1 139. 5 138.9 01.7 
Denver, Colo. ........... TRE: TP BOE. RR - PE ES 191.9 192. 4 191.4 185. 7 185.0 190. 6 141.7 139. 3 02.7 
A SS ne . noaad 182.7 182.7 183.0 175.1 176. 5 179. 2 141.6 138. 4 00.6 
SE A A A a NS DS 181.7 183. 1 186.8 178.2 180.9 177.2 134.5 134.1 05.4 
ee eo cedeemmbes 197.1 199. 2 196.3 190.6 192. 5 189.9 139.7 141.2 07.8 
ec ckowoeve ice 185. 1 187.9 187.8 179.9 180.0 184.3 138. 6 137.7 00.7 
SE nncchcodsntisescacecceote Ssh Sa RE RB 201.7 206. 0 203. 3 199.0 199. 1 200. 8 145.7 151.2 
Jacksonville, Fla_.................- a. eee Sauteed deel 196.0 199.7 198.8 189.3 190.3 194.8 147.3 152.0 05.8 
Kansas pity, lh hsb adins panmee = ; sacbed 180. 7 182.7 182. 3 176.6 175.4 175.4 134.9 135. 4 91.5 
Knoxville, SS Sane one eS 216.8 223.4 225. 2 213.9 216.4 220.4 162.4 160. 6 
A AT RET Ns oP ae 188. 1 193.0 190. 8 182. 9 182.4 154.8 141.6 140.4 94.0 
ee eoue bain os 196.7 195.7 195. 5 194. 1 194.3 195. 1 150.7 145.9 HW. 6 
EE a re ee oe 120.0 183.6 182.9 176. 6 177.7 178. 6 133, 2 135. 0 92, 1 
SS a Se 185. 1 184.0 186.8 177.5 183. 6 186, 7 139. 2 136.4 04.9 
i i Re claaeal 201.6 204.6 205. 1 198. 6 200. 2 206. 0 151.7 150.9 89. 7 
i nmemurethinmsinind 186. 6 185.4 186. 9 180. 1 178.0 179.7 140.8 139.4 91.1 
AA EIS 179.0 179.6) 181.3 174.6 174.0 180). 2 134.9 133.2 05.0 
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TABLE D-5: Indexes of Retail Prices of Foods, by Cities—Continued 























[1935-30= 1001 
May April Mar. Feb. Jan. Dee. May Aug. A 
City 1947 bez 1947 1947 1947 1946 1946 1945 i“ 
a es — —— 
ee a ee ae ee 197.0 201.6 199.6 188.7 189. 2 191.0 148.3 152.3 95.5 
I erie lad ea ee aidan 181. 1 183.3 185.3 176.5 178. 5 180. 4 144.6 143. 4 95.4 
New Haven, Conn..........--- SE Ee RE Os sets 180.5 178. 5 181.4 174.1 177.3 179.1 136.9 137.2 93.7 
SS ER RE RRR CE mR Are 201. 1 204.0 204.3 199. 1 199.7 202. 4 153. 8 156. 5 7 6 
New York, N. Y_....---- ieadiindaie PRRs ees nema: 184.8} 187.3) 189.5] 1821 183.5] 186.1 145.9] 141.7 95.8 
ee a re ee prey 198.8 200. 5 199.8 191.6 191.3 195.0 146. 4 146.1 93.6 
Omaha, Nebr..........-.-- OF AEE RS Tear he it 183.8 183.2 183. 2 178.3 178.2 182.9 136.8 131.8 92 3 
Peoria, Ill__......-.-- ie wae PT IE ee ORT aS 195. 1 198.3 197.2 183.9 187. 1 186. 2 148. 1 145.9 93. 4 
Philadelphia, Pa... .-_-  ieealll oboe die aia a OE 183. 4 181.9 185.8 177.2 179.7 18L.8 141.0 138.9 93.0 
Pittsburgh, Pa... a ER oiling ands oss 192.4 189.9 192.0 185.6 185. 2 187.7 142.8 141.3 92.5 
Portland, Maine............. ee ie ahead -e-e-) 180.2 181.4 184.8 174.3 179.8 180. 5 135.4 135.7 95.9 
Portland, Oreg........-.-- ee Re a CR Nidieladatitiidedad 200. 8 201.4 198. 1 191.2 192.8 196.0 153. 2 150.9 %6 | 
I fot 2 a aoalnnapiaiiimnadaliibens 186. 1 185. 5 189.8 180. 5 183. 8 184.0 141.2 141.6 93.7 
ee ee digheneededivestabideads 4 lnnREn 188.3 188. 8 182. 1 181.5 186. 5 137. 138.3 92.2 
Rochester, N. Y......- 5 Mt oe NEE Veer dietdbeid 180. 5 178.4 180. 3 174.3 177.4 176.8 139. 5 137.8 92.3 
St. Louis, Mo._......... sl ol ae SSS 193. 4 195. 2 198.9 188. 4 187.4 189.3 144.5 144.0 93.8 
St. Paul, Minn........_. crores RT ak BUT Tae ee 176.8 176.6 179.1 172.3 173. 1 177.7 133.6 132. 1 94.3 
Balt Lake City, Utah........_- 5 AS eT STE DOTS 6 189. 3 189. 2 186.8 184.1 183.9 190.6 145.8 143.9 94.8 
Ow a ere se 199. 9 201.7 199. 5 195. 4 200. 6 204.6 150.4 147.1 93.8 
|g 2 RS PATTER 208. 9 213.1 203. 1 203. 8 205.8 155.8 157.5 96.7 
Se ne ea ee oe ae 189. 2 188. 0 188.9 182.6 180.9 185.2 143.8 141.3 92.1 
ARLE A IT Til ET Th 193. 9 196. 4 194.3 187.4 189.6 195.9 147.1 145.8 94.5 
8 gheld, PT SE Awa LIE EE ee 200. 2 201.7 202.3 194. 5 193. 4 191.6 147.3 146. 1 94. 
ashington, D. C............. REE te NEE ..| 187.8 189. 4 190.3 181.3 183.7 136. 1 141.1 141.7 4.1 
Wichita, Kans. .....-....-. Sites GE oe PT. cee .-| 195.3 198.7 196.6 190. 1 193.3 195. 5 151.7 149.8 |... 
Winston-Salem, N. ©.1_.._.. dobebidetetiditiamsntitindsdadit .| 1918 197.2 199.2 189. 6 192.6 195.3 143. 1 eens... 
































1 June 1940=— 100, 





RETAIL PRICES FOR GROUPS OF FOOD | 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 

































































(Indexes 1935-30= 100] 
Aver- ed 
Commodity price, 1047 1946 
vf ‘ee aes _—ey —_——“————eeeneeeee 
194 
May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May 
Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: Cents 
SEE Pe ae 5pounds..| 49.6 | 191.5 | 187.5 | 171.9 | 164.2] 161.4 | 158.9 | 157.4 | 155.5 | 149.1 | 147.7 | 185.3 | 123.4) 122.6 
ihe RE TIRE: ..| 19.6 | 135.7 | 134.1 | 133.2 | 132.9 | 132.1 | 131.5 | 129.5 | 128.8 | 124.5] 115.4] 110.8] 108.1!) 108.1 
GREE SA ARS TT 11 ounces 12.6 | 132.7 | 129.6 | 129.4 | 128.2] 127.4] 126.4 | 124.9 | 123.6 | 1227 | 118.2] 111.3] 98.7 08. 5 
RT RR Get: tear 9.0 | 176.6 | 177.5 | 175.4 | 176.3 | 178.1 | 176.0 | 175.3 | 168.7 | 163.1 | 156.3 | 151.5 | 182.6! 128.2 
~ . = SES views 13.9 | 126.1 | 124.5 | 122.1 | 122.0] 122.1 | 121.7 | 121.6 | 120.7 | 120.2] 119.2] 118.9] 118.7] 118.4 
ery ucts: 
ee 12.4 | 146.1 | 146.4 | 141.7 | 137.0 | 136.3 | 135.2 | 135.5 | 136.0 | 136.6; 135.7 | 125.6] 1241] 111.8 
Bread, whole-wheat 13.6 | 147.8 | 146.8 | 142.0 | 136.9 | 136.9 | 137.0 | 135.4 | 136.0 | 137.1 | 135.3 | 127.1 | 127.9] 1123 
RE EERE 14.7 | 153.4 | 153.2 | 147.4 | 141.6 | 140.4 | 139.9 | 138.6 | 140.1 | 188.2 | 137.4 181.7 | 1390.7} 1297.1 
Vanilla cookies 39.7 | 172.2 | 172.4 | 169.0 | 167.1 | 168.1 | 166.1 | 161.3 | 146.3 | 147.4 | 147.0 | 133.8 | 128.8] 125.7 
oni ae e 24.7 | 146.7 | 146.8 | 146.7 | 146.3 | 146.4 | 145.7 | 143.8 | 132.1 | 128.6] 122.4] 111.6] 111.2] 110.9 
Mea 
B 
CO AEE Ee do....| 69.3 | 205.2 | 202.3 | 201.7 | 194.6 | 195.4 | 190.3 | 194.2 | 180.8 | 186.7 | 186.7 | 180.9 | 123.3! 123.2 
2 SOIR eee do_...| 56.8 | 197.6 | 195.7 | 196.5 | 192.5 | 194.4 | 192.0] 194.2 | 175.2] 181.2] 181.2] 173.6] 118.2] 117.4 
i “a: I RS ey do....| 45.9 | 204.4 | 203.1 | 206.7 | 201.0 | 207.7 | 206.3 | 209.8 | 191.7 | 195.3 | 195.3 | 193.3} 1290.3] 129.0 
i AE I: SE do_...| 58.4 | 159.3 | 154.5 | 150.7 | 146.1 | 145.1 | 143.7 | 145.8 |. 136.1 | 139.5 | 139.5 | 128.4 105.7 | 105.0 
y pele SE Ee ee do....| 40.4 | 130.7 | 129.8 | 130.5 | 130.0 | 133.2 | 134.1 | 139.5 | 123.7 | 129.6] 129.6] 132.6] 90.6 00. 3 
eal: 
2 ate Deb the adindisinounkstdibabcames do....| 78.5 | 197.0 | 194.0 | 195.4 | 188.7 | 182.5 | 174.9 | 176.5 | 162.2 | 167.2 | 167.2] 161.8 | 113.6] 113.5 
ork: 
EES ee ae eee ee do....| 70.6 | 214.2 | 202.0 | 219.0 | 191.7 | 182.1 | 175.2 | 201.8 | 185.0 | 185.0] 185.0] 155.5 | 113.8] 113.8 
 “ 2 Sane st > see do....| 69.0 | 181.2 | 189.9 | 202.1 | 180.8 | 187.7 | 197.3 | 199.6 | 165.7 | 165.7 | 165.7 | 134.3 | 100.7] 100.5 
he AE AEE SS Tinta: do_...| 89.6 | 150.1 | 151.1 | 155.7 | 140.2 | 139.2 | 140.2] 142.2] 129.3 | 129.3 | 120.3] 1087] 85.2 84.0 
RRR IC™ AH do_...| 63.9 | 217.5 | 224.9 | 241.2 | 210.1 | 215.1 | 222.1 | 229.0 | 200.0 | 200.0 | 200.0] 165.0 | 123.2! 122.9 
oy NE tinti ci madmduitnamedell do....| 40.2 | 192.3 | 211.7 | 211.5 | 185.4 | 202.8 | 240.9 | 252.5 | 203.0 | 203.0 | 203.0 | 144.1] 100.3] 108.9 
mp: 
RS SUS rer rere ee: do_...| 61.2 | 215.0 | 212.9 | 217.8 | 213.7 | 216.3 | 208.7 | 218.9 | 197.3 | 196.8 | 199.3 | 177.4] 143.8] 145.2 
ee eae eae Se. do_...| 70.8 | 202.0] 198.1 | 199.5 | 193.0 | 192.5 | 187.1 | 190.1 | 176.3 | 176.6] 178.0] 164.0/ 1328] 132.8 
Pe at Roasting chickens_______.______ do....| 54.2] 179.6 | 177.1 | 178.3 | 176.5 | 185.8 | 189.4 | 188.9 | 225.3 | 192.8] 175.2] 178.2] 1628] 161.5 
Fish (fresh, frosen)...................... do_...| (2) | 227.4 | 237.6 | 248.2 | 242.1 | 262.6 | 262.6 | 264.7 | 263.2 | 247.9 | 243.6 | 240.9 | 222.9) 220.7 
Salmon, pink.................. 16-ounce can__.| 40.4 | 308.4 | 301.1 | 289.2 | 279.5 | 267.9 | 253.7 | 237.6 | 183.9 | 183.3 | 195.0] 193.8 | 187.0] 188.1 
Dairy products: 
Ee eee pound_.| 69.5 | 190.8 | 202.2 | 227.7 | 200.3 | 218.4 | 251.4 | 243.4 | 264.6 | 227.8 | 209.8 | 221.2/ 167.6] 151.4 
ES aa do__..| 55.9 | 213.9 | 234.7 | 233.7 | 234.9 | 242.9 | 251.6 | 266.3 | 249.8 | 230.9] 219.8 | 196.1 | 1588.1] 153.1 
Milk, fresh (delivered). .............._- quart__| 18.6 | 152.9] 156.6 | 158.4 | 150.5 | 165.5 | 166.7 | 164.6 | 164.6 | 159.0] 158.4] 155.3 | 134.7 | 128.5 
eT do_.__| 17.7 | 156.4 | 160.1 | 161.6 | 163.9 | 170.3 | 171.4 | 169.8 | 167.8 | 160.8 | 160.0 | 158.0] 137.1 130.3 
Milk, evaporated__......_____- 14%-ounce can_| 12.9 | 179.8 | 186.0 | 193.5 | 193.9 | 195.1 | 195.2] 193.6 | 185.1 | 177.7 | 175.7] 161.8] 145.3] 138.2 
i (“as hl TS eT dozen_.| 62.0 | 178.9 | 176.3 | 174.7 | 169.9 | 181.7 | 201.1 | 201.6 | 214.6] 193.3 | 173.6 | 161.0] 147.1] 140.3 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh fruits: 
re pound__| 14.9 | 286.0 | 277.1 | 258.0 | 246.5 | 239.5 | 237.8 | 228.9 | 218.7 | 213.7 | 231.4 | 268.3 | 280.0/ 283.9 
EES 2c, do___.}| 15.2 | 251.2 | 248.2 | 246.4 | 244.8 | 243.1 | 240.4 | 226.7 | 182.6 | 182.9 | 187.1 | 197.8] 180.3] 180.5 
nthe wsseddersbadséacccucscad dozen_.| 43.5 | 153.5 | 155.6 | 152.9 | 133.6 | 133.2 | 150.2 | 172.5 | 202.3 | 202.3 | 195.3 | 203.4 179.6 | 170.8 
Fresh vegetables: 
EE ee pound__| 20.9 | 192.7 | 262.5 | 327.2 | 233.1 | 172.1 | 184.0 | 209.1 | 166.8 | 160.5 | 150.0] 168.4 | 154.2] 170.5 
A ELLE AIOE ect! do__..| 9.2 241.7 | 167.7 | 172.4 | 172.8 | 164.8 | 140.9 | 133.4 | 134.3 | 141.2 | 138.2 | 127.3 | 144.7] 187.3 
EP) ESSE bunch_.| 9.2] 171.5 | 156.8 | 171.0 | 167.9 | 196.6 | 178.8 | 176.0 | 175.8 | 166.3 | 160.9 | 171.6} 1690.8 | 166.7 
RRL nee aT Ea h 14.9 | 181.7 | 141.0 | 154.3 | 187.8 | 165.8 | 153.6 | 160.4 | 139.8 | 148.0 | 139.9 | 141.1 | 142.2] 129.5 
AGP be _.| 7.5 | 180.3 | 158.0 | 124.8 | 121.7 | 119.4 | 115.6] 110.0 | 113.0 | 114.0 | 125.5 | 169.7 | 203.1 | 200.2 
a i ta a etl 15 pounds__| 78.8 | 219.5 | 207.4 | 189.2] 178.3 | 177.8 | 171.2 | 169.8 | 169.9 | 177.5 | 188.4 | 212.7 | 200.4 | 225.9 
SS Ail vais a iichonéedecdenes pound__| 11.2 | 154.7 | 174.2 | 206.8 | 189.8 | 193.9 | 161.0 | 146.4 | 149.6 | 164.6 | 181.5 | 166.4 | 134.4| 135.2 
ads ltt od ad cntendinetnad do__..| 10.2 | 200.0 | 198.8 | 200.1 | 203.2 | 202.7 | 196.7 | 183.5 | 178.9 | 186.0 | 235.6 | 263.2 | 242.5 | 233.8 
Canned fruits: 
ET ee No. 24% can__| 32.1 | 166.7 | 167.9 | 167.7 | 167.4 | 167.6 | 167.0 | 165.2 | 160.0] 156.1 | 150.9 | 153.4 | 143.8) 145.3 
i ttiinanahinnaninnainmene o....| @) | 1525] 152.1 | 150.9] 150.4 | 150.8 | 148.4 | 145.6] 135.4 | 133.2 | 124.4] 125.3} 119.2] 121.3 
Grapefruit juice !....... No.2can_..| 10.7| 79.0] 80.1] 80.7] 82.5; 86.6] 97.2] 108.6] 112.1 | 112.5] 110.6] 108.9 | 106.1 | 104.6 
Canned vegetables: 
SE its tctleiinnhandbedccoen do__..| 16.7 | 115.6 | 115.2] 114.2] 110.8 | 109.7 | 109.4 | 109.0 | 103.8 101.2] 99.1 | 96.7) 947 94.2 
te ae RE Re SRR do__..| 18.1 | 145.6 | 145.6 | 145.5 | 145.4 | 145.0 | 143.9 | 130.0 | 129.9 | 123.9] 119.9 119.8 | 118.7] 118.6 
Get erat pene do_...| 16.1 | 123.2 | 123.8 | 122.6 | 121.3 | 120.9] 120.3 | 119.0 | 115.8 | 112.7] 110.4] 107.0 | 104.3} 103.8 
I ke do_...| 20.8 | 230.4 | 230.9 | 232.8 | 233.6 | 236.3 | 233.8 | 222.0 | 104.8 | 184.6] 160.1 | 141.0] 139.1 | 139.8 
Dried fruits: Prunes.................. pound..| 25.8 | 254.7 | 257.9 | 259.3 | 257.4 | 253.8 | 252.7 | 234.3 | 196.8 | 181.8] 178.1 | 176.1 | 172.4] 174.2 
- Dried vegetables: Navy beans..._______ do_...| 20.9 | 284.2 | 283.2 | 285.3 | 284.5 | 288.2 | 287.0 | 273.7 | 108.5 | 188.3 | 187.5 | 172.8 | 170.0} 165.7 
everages: 
ae do....| 47.5 | 189.1 | 189.7 | 187.0 | 182.7 | 177.9 | 175.8 | 166.8 | 165.5 | 160.7 | 123.5 | 122.9 | 122.3 | 122.3 
ER che tttndacites adi n beamsintinte \% pound_.| 24.2 | 138.7 | 138.6 | 138.0 | 138.4 | 138.5 | 138.3 | 138.3 | 139.4 | 139.3 | 138.3 | 138.6 | 138.2 | 138.1 
Fats and oils 
RE TEE I ae pound... 258.4 | 257.7 | 215.7 | 216.6 | 233.8 | 350.3 | 171.8 | 187.6 | 255.8 | 156.4 | 125.6 | 125.2 
Shortening other than lard: 28.8 | 191.8 aia 
a Ee do._..| 37.0 | 252.9 | 288.8 | 272.4 | 253.7 | 252.5 | 254.9 | 282.8 | 152.5 | 157.0 | 182.6 | 142.7 | 138.4] 138.3 
In other containers._.__..._..._.___- do__..| 49.0 | 236.6 | 247.6 | 222.0 | 214.2 | 213.9 | 213.9 | 216.8 | 130.4 | 127.0 | 139.9 | 121.7 | 119.2] 119.7 
SR ia mae manage pint._| 41.9 | 173.2 | 173.6 | 166.2 | 162.2 | 163.1 | 162.4 | 158.3 | 124.9 | 122.7 | 129.0 | 118.5 | 116.6) 115.7 
nnn ln ceemamanatend pound 41.3 | 227.3 | 251.2 | 241.5 | 230.8 | 232.8 | 234.1 | 233.7 | 149.7 | 145.6 | 167.3 | 138.8 | 133.0] 133.9 
a? do._..| 36.3 | 178.0 | 176.6 | 174.4 | 173.9 | 474.2 | 173.8 | 172.7 | 171.3 | 169.8 | 168.1 | 167.5 | 165.7 | 164.9 
Sugar and sweets: , 
Re ins aids cdamaliee dant d..| 9.7 | 180.6 | 180.6 | 179.9 | 179.2 | 176.9 | 175.3 | 169.8 | 167.0 | 139.1 | 138.0 | 138.8 | 135.7 | 135.3 
ST 24 ounces_.| 18.4 | 119.7 | 120.0 | 118.9 | 120.9 | 122.7 | 126.0 | 128.8 | 124.7 | 121.1 | 113.5 | 104.1 | 102.4 | 102.7 
1 February 1943— 100. 2 Average price not computed. § Not available. 
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TABLE D-7: Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities for Selected Periods 


[Indexes 1926= 100] 




































































—a——— 
All 
. Mis- All com- 
Fuel Chem- Semi- com- | mod- 
All . Hides Tex- and Metals Build-| icals | House cel- manu- Manu- mod- ie 
Farm and til light- and in and fare lane- | Raw - fac- iti 
Year and month | °°" | prod- | Foods | leather - f metal g ous | mate- tured es | except 
mod- prod- ing mate- | allied | nish- tured except | farm 
ucts prod- prod- com- rials prod- 
ities wets ucts mate- | ‘ucts rials prod- ings mod- arti- nets farm | prod- 
— rials ucts ities cles prod- | ucts 
ucts and 
foods 
1913: Average 69.8 71.5 64.2 68.1 57.3 61.3 90.8 56.7 80. 2 56.1 93.1 68.8 74.9 69.4 69.0 70.0 
1914: July . 67.3 71.4 62.9 69.7 55.3 55.7 79. 1 52.9 77.9 56.7 88. 1 67.3 67.8 66. 9 65.7 65, 7 
1918: November... 136, 3 1.3 128. 6 131.6 142. 6 114.3 143. 5 101.8 178.0 99.2 142 3 138. 8 162. 7 130. 4 131.0 129.9 
1920: May....-. 167.2 169. 8 147.3 193. 2 188, 3 159. 8 155. 5 164. 4 173.7 143.3 176. 5 163. 4 253. 0 157.8 165. 4 170.4 
1929: Average 95.3 104. 9 99.9 109.1 90.4 83.0 100. 5 95. 4 94.0 94.3 82. 6 97.5 93.9 94. 5 93.3 91.6 
1932: Average 4.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80. 2 71.4 73.9 75. 1 64.4 55.1 59.3 70.3 68.3 70.2 
1933: Average 65.9 51.4 60.5 80.9 64.8 66. 3 79.8 77.0 72.1 75.8 62. 5 56.5 65.4 70. 5 69.0 71.2 
1939: Average 77.1 65. 3 70. 4 95.6 69.7 73.1 04.4 90. 5 76.0 86. 3 74.8 70. 2 77.0 80. 4 79.5 81.3 
August 75.0 61.0 67.2 92.7 67.8 72.6 93.2 89. 6 74.2 85. 6 73.3 66. 5 74.5 79.1 77.9 80. 1 
1049: Average 78. 6 67.7 71.3 100. 8 73.8 71.7 95.8 94.8 77.0 88.5 77.3 71.9 79.1 81.6 80.8 83.0 
i04l: Average ; 87.3 82.4 82.7 108. 3 84.8 76. 2 09.4 103. 2 84.4 94.3 82.0 83. 5 86.9 89. 1 88.3 89.0 
December. .. 03. 6 04.7 90. 5 114.8 91.8 78. 4 103. 3 107.8 90. 4 101.1 87.6 92.3 90. 1 94.6 93.3 93.7 
1942: Average : 08.8 105. 9 99. 6 117.7 96. 9 78. 5 103. 8 110.2 95. 5 102. 4 89.7 100. 6 92. 6 98. 6 97.0 95. 5 
1943: Average. .... 103. 1 122. 6 106. 6 117.5 7.4 80.8 103. 8 111.4 4.9 102. 7 92.2 112.1 92.9 100: 1 98. 7 96.9 
1044: Average 104. 0 123.3 104.9 116.7 98. 4 83.0 103. 8 115.5 95. 2 104.3 93. 6 113.2 94.1 100.8 99.6 98. 5 
1046: Average. . 105. 8 128. 2 106. 2 118. 1 100. 1 84.0 104. 7 117.8 95. 2 104. 5 94.7 116.8 95.9 101.8 100.8 99. 7 
August ....... 105. 7 126. 9 106. 4 118.0 09. 6 84.8 104.7 117.8 95.3 104. 5 94.8 116.3 95. 5 101.8 100. 9 99. 9 
1046: Average..... 121.1 148. 9 130. 7 137.2 116.3 90. 1 115. 5 132.6 101.4 111.6 100. 3 134.7 110.8 116.1 114.9 109. 5 
nasal 111.0 137. 5 111.5 120.4 108. 8 86.1 109. 4 127.8 96. 5 108. 3 97.0 123. 6 101.9 106. 1 105. 1 103.9 
, 112.9 140. 1 112.9 122. 4 109. 2 87.8 112.2 129. 9 96.4 110.4 98. 5 126. 3 105. 7 107.3 106. 7 105.6 
Fe iédncctess ‘Te 157.0 140. 2 141.2 118. 1 90.3 113.3 132. 1 99.3 111.9 101.3 i41.7 110.2 118.9 117.5 109. 5 
August 129. 1 161.0 149.0 138. 9 124.0 04.4 114.0 132. 7 98. 4 112.6 102.0 145.7 111.9 123.9 121.9 111.6 
September....; 124.0 144. 3 131.9 141.6 124.7 94.3 114.2 133.8 98. 4 113.6 102. 1 141.4 115.0 117.2 117.2 112.2 
October.......| ' 134.1 165.3 157.9 142.4 128. 6 04.2 | 1125.8 134.8 99.9 115.3 104.0 148. 7 118.2 | 1129.6 |! 127.1 1115.8 
November....| ' 130.7 169. 8 165. 4 172. 5 131.6 04.5 | 1130.2 145. 5 118.9 118.2 106. 5 153.4 129.1 | 1134.7 | ' 132.9 1120.7 
December. ...| ' 140.9 168. 1 160.1 176.7 134, 7 06.1 | ' 134.7 157.8 125.7 120. 2 108. 9 153. 2 136.2 | 1135.7 | '134.8 | 1124.7 
1947: January......| ' 141.5 165. 0 156. 2 175.1 136. 6 97.7 | 1138.0 169. 7 128. 1 123.3 110.3 152.1 138.8 | 1136.7 | ' 136.1 1127.6 
February. 1144.5 170.4 162.0 173.8 138. 0 97.9 | ' 137.9 174.8 129.3 124. 6 110.9 154.9 142.1 | 1139.7 | 1138.6 1128.5 
Mar o--ee-}| $140.5 182. 6 167.6 174.6 139. 6 100.7 | ' 139.9 177. 5 132. 2 125.8 115.3 163. 2 145.9 | 4143.3 | 1142.1 1131.1 
> po oF posal © Meee 177.0 162. 4 166. 4 139. 2 103.4 | ' 140.3 178.8 133. 2 | 2427.8 115.7 160. 1 144.5 | 1141.9 | 1141.0} 1131.8 
Wis cocetcas! © Oe 175.7 159. 8 165. 6 138. 9 103.23 | 1141.4 177.0 127.1 128.8 116.1 158. 6 143.2 | 1141.7 | 1140.4 | 1131.7 
! See note 1, table’ D-9. 
? Revised. 
TABLE D-8: Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities, by Weeks 
[Indexes 1926=100. Not directly comparable with monthy data; see note below.] 
All 
Fuel Ch Mis- Semi a) 2 
ue ‘hem- mi- com- | mod- 
All Hides | tex. | and | Metals! puiia-| icals | House | ,°¢! manu- | M8nu-| mod- | ities 
com- Farm and tile light- and in and fur- lane- | Raw fac- fac- ities | except 
Week ended 1947 prod- | Foods | leather fs metal g pe ous | mate- tured —— 
mod- nets prod- prod- g prod- mate- | allied | nish- eom- rials tured prod- except | farm 
ities ucts | Ucts | mate-| ‘,o¢, | Mials | prod- | ings | sod. arti- | ‘nots | farm | prod- 
rials ucts ities cles prod- | ucts 
ucts and 
foods 
ADEE Geecwcocteee 148. 8 181.2 164.4 174.3 139. 3 103. 9 140.3 177.8 134. 5 126. 7 115.7 164. 0 145. 6 142.8 141.7 132. 3 
BE. Seddocochallll 148. 1 180. 1 163. 0 173.8 139. 6 104.0 140.3 177.9 134. 5 126. 7 114.3 163. 4 146. 2 142.0 141.2 132. 1 
were 147.2 175. 4 162. 2 172. 5 138. 8 104.1 140. 9 178. 4 132. 5 128.1 115. 6 160. 3 146. 0 142.1 141.1 132. 4 
Tevtieneccoebess 146.8 177. 6 160. 3 171.9 | 137.8 103. 9 140.8 | 178.0); 130.5 128.6} 115.2| 161.3 144.7 141.1 140.1 132. 0 
BT Seccctvsoodsdii 146. 7 174. 6 162.7 166.7 138.0} 104.0 140.7 178. 5 128. 6 128.6; 115.4] 159.4] 1422) 1422] 140.6 131. 8 
DEL cocsedcodndait 146.7 176.3 161.1 166.7 138. 0 104. 0 140.7 178. 6 127.2 128.6; 114.9); 160.1 142.0; 141.9] 140.2 131.7 
— SR ee 147. 0 176.9 161.1 166. 4 138. 5 104. 1 141.8 177.4 125. 9 129.4 115.9 160. 2 143.2 142.2 140. 5 132. 1 
De chcibbondn del 146. 9 177.2 160.3 166. 4 138. 3 104.3 141.8 177.0 126.0 129.4 116. 5 160.3 142. 6 142.1 140.4 132. 2 
De dbaheaa«cdhdiid 147.4 178. 4 161.6 166. 5 138. 5 104.1 142.3 178.0 126. 4 129. 5 116.1 161.1 143.1 142. 5 140. 7 132. 3 
SERD Vpdadiinsandndid 147.9 | 179.5 163.1 166. 6 138. 5 104. 4 142.5 | 177.5 124.7 129.5} 115.9); 161.8; 142.5 142. 9 141.0 132. 2 
i iitilenaiidinnenid 147.6 178.3 162.4 167.0 138. 5 104.4 142.3 176.1 124.4 129. 6 116.0 161.2 142.3 142.9 141.0 132. 1 
> didiintancodiéd 147.8 178.7 162. 6 169.4 138.4 104. 5 141.5 176.3 124.3 131.0 115.8 {| 161.5 | 142.7 142.9 141.1 132. 1 
28... —— ee 179. 0 162. 2 170.0 138. 4 104. 5 141.4 175.4 123.2 131.0] 115.8 161.6 142.1 142.7 140.8 132. 0 





















































Because of past differences in the method of computation the weekly and 











Notr.—BLS wholesale price data, for the most part, represent prices in 
primary markets. They are prices charged by manufacturers or producers 
or are prices prevailing on organized exchanges. The weekly index is cal- 
— = one-day-a-week prices; the monthly index from an average of 

hese prices. 

The indexes currently are computed by the fixed base weighted aggregate 
method, with weights representing quantities produced for sale in 1929-31. 
(For a detailed description of the method of calculation see ‘‘Revised Method 
of Calculation of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Wholesale Price Index’’, in 
the Journal of the American Statistical Association, December 1937.) 


monthly indexes should not be compared directly. The weekly index is 
useful only to indicate week-to-week changes and to provide later data on 
price movements. It is not revised to take account of more complete price 


imeographed tables are available, upon request to the Bureau, giving 
monthly indexes for major groups of commodities since 1890 and for subgroups 
since 1913. Weekly indexes have been prepared since 1932. 
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TABLE D-9: Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 


(Indexes 1926 = 100] 

























































































1947 1946 
ie Commodity group a 
except May | April | Mar. | Feb. Jan. Dec. | Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July June | May 
farm t a bee , J leet ee Saas 
rod. } rw | 
co SGRTIETIN..000 coco coccewceccccocuscccese 1146.9 | 1147.7!) 2149.5 |12144.5 | 1141.5 | 1140.9 | 1130.7 | 1134.1 124.0] 129.1 124.7 112.9 | 111.0 
and : SS | SS ——_— | | | | | —— 
foods Farm products POOP Seeger ese eens 175. 7 177. 0 182. 6 170. 4 165. 0 168. 1 169. x 165. 3 144, 3 161. 0 157.0 140. i 137.5 
4 i ee ERR: Tai EES EP aaa 202.4; 199.8; 203.3] 171.1 162. 6 163.0 | 165.4 174.2 | 170.6 169. 0 181.4 151.8 148. 1 
os 6 Livestock and poultry._.................- 198.7 | 199.2); 216.0] 201.5 | 189.6] 194.7 197.4 174.6 150. 4 177.6 162. 9 137. 4 134.9 
7.0 | Other tages PUOEUGIS. . . .cccc. cc cccncccccs 153.5 | 156.4 155.8 | 150.5) 149.7] 152.5] 153.3] 156.1 151.1 147.8 145.7 137. 5 135. 1 
65.7 
129.9 DEON. ..occcerncemigtnesanhnwocccesséncsennsse 159.8 | 162.4] 167.6; 162.0; 156.2] 160.1; 165.4] 157.9{ 131.9] 149.0] 140.2] 112.9 111.5 
170.4 TR Rit onienn<cndgeseccenscses 138.8 |} 148.8] 157.6] 161.8] 164.6] 180.0] 182.9] 185.5] 169.1 161.8 | 156.9 | 127.3 117.0 
01.6 Ee ctccccccecssdnecnnssé 151.7 | 154.1 150. 4 141.3 | 139.9] 139.5 136. 1 128. 5 127.4 124.7 124.9} 101.7 100.3 
70. 2 | Fruits and vegetables. -.-................-- 144.3 | 142.2] 141.5 | 134.2] 131.6] 134.5] 139.5] 122.5] 115.5] 120.4] 130.0] 136.1 140.6 
' SEES Re ey ae 203.0 | 196.7 | 207.3 199. 5 183. 4 188.2 | 202.8; 191.4 131.3 198. 1 169. 9 110.1 110.5 
71.2 Pe | ae ea 138.4 147.6 152.8 146.0 141.1 139.0 141.4 136. 2 115. 5 114.9 109. 4 98. 1 @8. 1 
81.3 
80, 1 Hides and leather products... ..............-- 165.6 | 166.4 | 174.6] 173.8] 175.1 | 176.7] 172.5] 142.4] 141.6] 1389] 141.2] 122.4 120. 4 
83.0 0 Be Be ae Ss a 172.2 172.1 171.5 171.5 170.6 169. 9 162.9 145, 2 144.8 140. 1 140. 4 129. 5 128.9 
89.0 6 EE iki ccccuckcaddeneces 177.7 178. 1 192. 2 191.4 198. 5 216.5 | 221.0 153.0 151.5 155.8 169.3 121.5 120 
93.7 nce nencbamsbnndnas 154.5 158. 0 183.7 181.1 181.6 185. 0 178. 1 138. 5 148. 5 133.3 133. 2 110.7 104.0 
Other leather products--__.-..........-.-- 138.3 | 137.7 | 137.7 | 137.1 | 140.3] 123.6; 123.5] 118.6] 115.8] 115.8] 115.2] 115.2 115, 2 
95.5 
96.9 eo RE Ee er ae 138. 9 139. 2 139. 6 138. 0 136. 6 134.7 131. 6 128. 6 125.7 124.0 118.1 109. 2 108.8 
98. 5 f I | ES SE ne ae oe 133.9 133.0 | 133.0 132.7 132.4 129.8 127.9 125. 5 122.9 122.8 120. 5 120. 3 119.6 
99.7 : sain a wenmmineenes 193.0} 194.7] 196.6] 193.7] 184.6] 181.6] 174.7] 172.9] 166.6] 160.0] 148.6] 139.4 138. 6 
99. 9 Hosiery and underwear. .--.--.... ae 100.8 100. 8 100. 8 100. 0 99.3 96.9 89.3 88. 8 88.7 87.7 76. 3 75.8 75.7 
a 37.0 37.0 37.0 37.0 33.8 33. 8 32.0 30. 2 30. 2 30. 2 30. 2 30. 2 30. 2 
109. 5 CE ener 67.9 69.4 73. 2 80. 2 101.2 103. 2 115.0 125.7 126. 5 134.8 126.7 (3) (3) 
103.9 ; Woolen and worsted goods_.-._.._..- esetinodied 129. 2 129. 1 127.5 121.9 120. 8 119.0 117.7 116.6 113.9 112.8 112.7 112.7 112.7 
oy 6 Other textile products... .................- 176.1 175.8 175.1 170.1 169. 9 168. 1 161.3 130. 6 126. 7 121.7 113.5 112.3 111.9 
19, v0 
111.6 Fuel and lighting materials__................. 103.3 103. 4 | 2100.7 97.9 97.7 96. 1 04.5 04.2 94.3 04.4 90. 3 87.8 86. 1 
112.2 I 112.2 113.9 114.9 114.8 114.7 113.7 113.5 113.5 114.5 113.4 114.5 106. 1 104. 1 
1115.8 Bituminous coal_...........- ORIN ARES: 145. 1 145.0 143.6 143. 3 142.6 138. 9 137.4 137. 2 137.0 136.7 136.1 132. 8 125.3 
1120.7 a a 155.7 155.4 155. 2 155. 1 152. 5 147.5 147.5 147.5 147.5 147.0 147.5 133. 5 133. 5 
1124.7 i menieseess ditional g (*) 64.3 65.7 64.9 65.8 65. 2 64.1 64.7 63.9 65. 6 67.2 67.0 
eT eee. 3) 84.0 84.9 84. 3 80. 8 83.1 84.4 80. 8 80. 6 79. 5 80. 7 79. 6 80, 2 
: =e Petroleum and products._...............- 86.8 86. 3 81.7 76. 6 76. 5 75.8 73. 4 73. 1 73.0 72.8 65.1 64.0 63.5 
-. V0 
1131.1 ' Metals and metal products__................- 1141.4 | $140.3 |12139.9 |! 2137.9 | 1138.0 | 1134.7 | 1130.2 | '125.8 114.2 114.0 113.3 112.2 109. 4 
1131.8 Agricultural implements_---........-..._- 117.8 | 116.6] 116.8] 117.6] 117.5] 117.1 112.5] 108.7] 108.6] 108.5 | 107.24 107.0 101.7 
1131.7 I EEE ee 119.2 118.0 118.2 119.0 119.0 118.6 113.8 109. 9 109. 8 109. 7 108. 7 108. 4 102. 7 
tla a lil 128.6 127.6 126.9 125. 0 123.9 117.4 114.0 113.7 113.6 113.3 111.3 110. 1 107.8 
—_— re 1149.3 | '148.8 |'2149.2 [2149.3 | 1151.3 | 4151.0 | 1148.2 | 1143.6 (4) (4) () (4) (*) 
ES SEE 143.9 | 141.0] 139.0] 131.3] 130.5] 120.3] 1184] 101.8] 101.4] 101.4] 102.7 99. 2 89. 0 
Plumbing and heating. --................- 120.0 | 118.2] 117.9] 117.1] 117.0] 114.9] 107.2] 107.2] 107.2] 106.3] 106.0] 106.0 100. 8 
TEETER eS a 177.0 178. 8 177.5 174.8 169. 7 157.8 145. 5 134.8 133. 8 132.7 132. 1 129.9 127.8 
RE ar. 2 134.5 | 134.5] 1382.4] 132.3] 132.2] 130.0] 120.1] 127.8] 127.7] 126.0] 1225] 121.3 120. 5 
| RS SE eee 114.0} 114.0] 112.3] 100.9 108.3] 106.9] 107.0] 106.5] 106.5] 105.8] 104.0] 102.6 102. 6 
EE EE ES a aE ae 269.4 | 273.5 | 269.3] 263.6 | 249.9] 227.2] 192.1] 1789] 178.2] 177.6] 177.3] 176.0 172. 5 
Paint and paint materials__...........__. 169. 2 175.5 176.1 173.9 171.2 155. 4 151.3 119.2 116.7 113.9 114.9 108. 6 108, 2 
All Plumbing and heating. ---..-............- 120.0} 118.2] 117.9] 117.1] 117.0] 114.9] 107.2] 107.2] 107.2] 106.3 106.0] 106.0 100. 8 
com- Structural steel ___. _- EE eS 127.7 | 127.7 | 127.7 | 127.7 | 127.71 120.1 |] 120.1] 120.1] 120.1 120.1 120. 1 120. I 120. 1 
mod- Other building materials. -_............_- 144.8 | 143.7 | 143.5 | 141.5] 139.0] 131.8] 125.3] 122.5] 121.4] 120.9] 119.9] 118.4 115.7 
8 
except Chemicals and allied products_..............- 127.1 | 133.2] 132.2] 120.3] 128.1] 125.7] 118.9 99.9 98. 4 98. 4 99.3 06. 4 96. 5 
farm li Rg a A 118.7} 119.5} 114.5] 113.8] 112.7] 111.8] 106.9 98. 8 98. 6 98. 4 98. 5 98. 0 97.9 
prod- Drugs and pharmaceutical materials. __- 173.6 | 181.0] 182.7] 182.5] 181.7] 181.2] 152.8] 111.5 110.3 110.1 112.6 100.4 112.4 
ucts 0 * 102.5 | 101.2] 101.8 99. 2 99.9 95. 1 96.3 91.9 90. 2 04.4 88. 2 2.7 81.9 
and ; AEST 96.7) 96.7) 96.3] 96.3] 95.5] 93.6] 91.1 90.5) 90.0] 87.7] 86.6] 86.6 86. 6 
foods : el aE 179.9 220.1 231.5 214.3 210.6 203. 0 191.0 111.1 103.3 102. 5 114.2 102. 1 102. 1 
: Housefurnishing goods_._..................-.. 128.8 | 127.8 | 125.8] 124.6] 123.3} 120.2] 1182] 115.3] 113.6] 112.6] 111.9] 110.4 108. 3 
132. 3 | Furnishings. .............. Bee tae 136.9 | 135.2] 131.4] 120.6] 128.4] 126.3 | 124.4] 121.3] 119.4] 118.5] 117.3] 116.5 113.4 
a: 5 Si i tsachsinhinitlicamathdauumboes 120.3} 120.0] 120.0; 119.5] 1182) 113.9] 111.8] 100.2] 107.5] 106.6] 106.4] 106.1 102.9 
132. 0 | ie TEE SS ATE, SE 116.1 115.7 115.3 110.9 110.3 108. 9 106.5 104.0 102. 1 102. 0 101.3 08. 5 97.0 
f Automobile tires and tubes............_- 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73.0 73. 0 73.0 73.0 
131. 8 EES RE SS 237.4 208. 9 238. 4 178. 6 181.7 193. 8 210.8 217.2 201.8 221.1 246.3 197.8 173.6 
131.7 he od EO A CTS 154.3 152. 5 145.1 143.4 141.9 136. 4 127.7 124.6 121.9 119.6 117.1 115.6 115.3 
132. 1 EE i aT 45.6 52.0 52.9 52.9 51.2 46. 2 46.2 46.2 46.2 46.2 46.2 46.2 46. 2 
as Other miscellaneous._................__-- 122.1 123.3 122, 2 118. 118.1 117.0 133. 3 108. 2 106. 5 105. 0 101.9 101.0 100. 2 
132. 2 1 Includes current motor vehicle Pg The rate of production of motor for general civilian sales and the Bureau carried April 1942 prices forward 
132.1 vehicles in October 1946 exceeded the monthly average rate of civilian pro- in each computation through September 1946. 
132. 1 duction in 1941, and in accordance with the announcement made in Septem- 1 Rev t 
132. 0 ber 1946 the Bureau introduced current prices for motor vehicles in the 3 Not available. 
i October calculations. During the war motor vehicles were not produced 
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E. Work Stoppages 





TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 










































Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days po lm month 
Month and year g 
Beginningin | Ineffectdur | Beginningin | In effect dur- Percent of 
month or year| ingmonth | monthor year| ing month Number m. a 
+o 39 » Covers eee eee ne eT ee DE Enidh-detteonndindll ee 16, $00, 000 0. 27 
HS A Ore a we ae Ser ar * | Rear ereae - | Ti 38, 000, 000 47 
one. A tS SE EE GA ok SET Re EOS Eas 2 c | Seer se 6 GIG Piccccececccosce: 116, 000, 000 1. 43 
1946: May...... Pee ee eee See 376 768 569, 000 1, 510, 000 13, 700, 000 2 06 
OS SERS ial orem See Sree aes 388 758 181, 000 455, 000 4, 580, 000 75 
NS AAI A IE ME RPI PS 563 910 228, 000 408, 000 3, 970, 000 8 
August. coulda sunidiedebedeainatibedd hitch dudnaineltinieddaadetad 560 965 227, 000 425, 000 3, 900, 000 56 
GR ia Sree eS eT Sek eT 499 853 356, 000 499, 000 4, 880, 000 77 
October. _..... RES Peas SEER OS vee eae 516 $48 307, 000 467, 000 6, 220, 000 85 
Noveinber ESERIES 344 677 435, 000 707, 000 4, 980, 000 .77 
December... SPR EE 168 402 76, 400 500, 000 3, 130, 000 . 46 
1947: January *__. ee ee ee 320 475 105, 000 165, C00 1, 375, 000 .2 
0 LESS PPR RS Ss See SS 290 475 75, 000 150, 000 1, 240, 000 2 
March *.. . Se ee ae ae 330 525 100, 000 165, 000 1, 100, 000 2 
RS ae Yee S Sa as 460 625 600, 000 650, 000 7, 750, 000 1.1 
Dll ©. dtoudbdbdis<condniiinwettiaiinegnadtinaedliaiiie 425 650 200, 000 625, 000 5, 700, 000 8 





' All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes 
involving 6 or more workers and continuing as long as a full day or shift 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on “man- 
days idle” and ‘‘workers involved” cover all workers made idle in establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not measure the indirect 


F: Building and Construction 


or yam rye Rp on other establishments or Industries whose employees 
are made 
? Preliminary estimates. Figures for early months of 1947 revised but not 


as a result of materia] or service shortages. 


TABLE F-1: Estimated Construction Expenditures, by Type of Construction ' 













































































‘ Joint estimates by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
New construction includes expenditures for major additions and alterations. 


Estimated expenditures (in millions) 

Type of construction 1947 1946 1946 | 1939 

June *} May 4) Apr.* | Mar.*| Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | Total | Total 
Total construction.........._.._. RD ee $1, 229 |$1, 119 {$1,028 | $054 | $913 | $066 |$1,054 /$1,151 |$1, 243 |$1, 237 |$1, 223 |$1, 145 |$1, 033 |$11, 694| $6, 836 
DOE CONG on cocndstamncedecete< 1, 062 958 876 826 795 839 905 987 | 1,070 | 1,066 | 1,056 982 871 | 9,890 6, 062 
Private construction. ................- 788 717 662 648 634 666 7il 745 788 800 767 699 | 7,739 | 3,619 
Residential building (nonfarm) 369 339 306 285 284 300 320 335 347 356 347 324 284 | 3,183 | 2,114 

Nonresidential building (non- 

1 OTE oat to 252 243 240 247 260 275 296 308 318 315 321 317 304 | 3,350 785 
| ETA TNE a EE 137 139 142 146 152 159 152 171 171 167 159 149 138 | 1, 689 254 
lt a Ba an. ls 70 60 55 57 62 69 80 86 93 95 107 116 117 | 1,114 287 
ES 45 44 43 44 46 47 50 51 54 53 55 52 49 5A7 244 

Farm construction................. 5 40 30 20 10 10 10 20 40 50 60 50 40 350 226 

lilt lt li Na aa 117 95 86 96 80 81 85 82 &3 79 81 76 71 856 494 
Public construction...................- 274 241 214 178 161 173 104 242 282 266 247 215 172 | 2,151 2, 443 

Residential building ...........- 8 10 16 24 33 39 51 68 66 54 42 32 23 

Nonresidential build (except 

military and naval ities) ....- 45 43 41 36 32 33 23 27 32 35 32 30 26 319 835 
Industrial facilities *............ 3 3 a 3 3 5 5 7 i] i) 7 6 6 23 
pl ER he 42 40 37 33 29 18 20 23 26 25 24 20 235 812 

Military and naval facilities._...... 16 15 15 12 12 12 16 17 20 16 18 14 14 188 125 
ie arin A Tie Mita te Bi agi 125 100 75 48 34 37 57 76 99 93 91 81 63 706 835 
Oo A A aE 80 73 67 58 50 52 47 BA 65 68 64 58 46 551 583 
CG TN I 37 34 29 25 23 24 23 27 32 32 30 28 21 270 330 
State and local *............... 43 39 38 23 27 2B 24 27 33 36 34 30 25 281 253 
Minor building repairs..................... 167 161 152 128 118 127 149 164 173 171 167 163 162 | 1, 804 774 
Residential (nonfarm) *................ 53 53 47 36 33 32 35 43 47 47 47 48 52 521 290 
Nonresidential + ecamitihennd 60 58 55 52 50 55 60 63 66 69 70 70 68 753 180 
Farm construction _.................-. 54 50 50 40 35 40 54 58 60 55 50 45 42 530 304 
1 Estimated construct lished uring the t the mone value of the ‘ Excludes nonresidential building by privately owned public utilities. 
volume of work accomp! ven period of time in continental * Expenditures for facilities to = atomic bs are — 
United States. These pone shoul tiated from data on value of ? Mainly river, harbor, flood control, reclamation, and power projects. 
a reported in the tables = urban building and Federal con- ‘ a water supply, sewage disposal, and sshoslianaens | public service 
* Preliminary. ”“ Covers Covers privately fnanond structural repairs of the type for which building 
5 Revised. permits are 


1” Covers maintenance and repairs. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
Construction, by Type of Project ! 















































Value (in thousands) 
Conservation and 
. Buildings * development 
Als types Airports # River, har.| zlegttit- Highways, | water and| All other 
ver, har-| cation sewage types * 
‘ Residen- | Nonresi- | Reclama- | bor, and and roads ” "= 
tial dential tion flood con- 
trol 
a a $1, 543, 246 ? 7 $63,465 | 7 $497,929 $73, 797 $115, 913 $24, 685 11, 685 $154, 807 $100, 965 
ee er en ae 1, 686, 874 . 753 231, 071 438, 151 115, 612 109, 811 130, 045 355, 701 118, 131 183, 500 
RR 6 Re oe 7, 814, 446 579, 176 549,472 | 5, 580,917 150, 708 67, 087 71, 487 347, 988 152, 343 315, 268 
100) ..naudatttidipecedilinttbiouty 1, 701, 14, 859 435, 453 114, 203 169, 253 131, 152 255, 999 784 13, 231 31, 761 
996, DER cantiniceccccttadnhirceon 230, 484 641 74, 765 4, 237 9, 275 35, 220 45, 397 58, 535 710 1, 704 
/ eee 342, 405 4,472 73, 758 31, 648 44, 670 23, 654 58, 451 89, 680 2. 750 13, 322 
Snttiedinestctpnctibédens 194, 704 828 76, 768 12, 959 31, 002 5, 254 7,919 50, 766 8, 168 1, 640 
eS SE A 8 148, 713 282 56, 495 1, 784 975 29, 661 5, 492 52, 211 68 1, 745 
“| ip eees 110, 004 358 36, 475 6, 120 671 932 12, 247 52. 666 418 117 
(0 err ee 128, 394 261 1, 147 2, 769 32, 909 2, 027 33, 601 55, 480 169 31 
) eS aeeeypeeee 65, 418 2, 012 204 8, 702 5, 263 635 19, 818 28, 503 0 101 
| PS 66, 668 1 204 7, 898 572 1, 908 15, 858 39, 966 0 50 
IDE Be teitecdencesescace, 117, 924 2, 159 388 35, 903 2,447 19, 231 31, 757 25, 561 20 458 
Es 85, 583 237 2, 595 10, 442 5, 188 4, 220 27, 664 34, 529 7) ae 
nt tcccttabahacw 103, 948 340 5, 197 8, 942 13, 803 21, 082 11, 449 42, 388 46 701 
ate a a eR, < 122, 646 387 7, 035 16, 512 7, 892 16, 912 312 72, 218 753 625 
A 114, 556 1, 111 4, 416 12, 101 2, 753 , 982 * 161 64, 317 2, 207 508 
1 Covers pro financed wholly or partially from Federal funds. Ex- 5 Covers forestry, railroad construction, and other types of heavy engincer- 
cludes off-continent construction beginning with Jan. 1941. Projects classi- ing projects, not elsewhere classified. 
6 Included in ‘*A]! other types.” 


fied as secret by the military are excluded. 


? Excludes hangars and other buildings, which are included under building 


construction. 


3 Includes additions, alterations, and repairs 
ted by the Rural Electrification Administra- 


4 Covers primarily loans 
tion. Includes hydroelectric power plants. 


7 Includes nonresidentia! construction at the site of 3 Resettlement Admin- 
istration projects for which a break-down of residential and nonresidential 
costs is not available. 


8 Prelimina 
* Excludes 


REA loans. 


TABLE F-3: Estimated Permit Valuation! of Urban Building Construction Scheduled To Be 
Started, by Class of Construction and Source of Funds? (Federal and Non-Federal) 


{In thousands] 



































All building construction New residential building 3 New nonresidential building ee 
Perlod a Non-Federal a « 
on- on- on- . ; 
Total Federal Federal Total Federal Total Federal Federal Total | poderal | Federal 
Private | Public 

Bi bensheaneneond 704, 239 |$1, 066,092 |$1, 638,147 ER es at $313, 336 |$1, 510, 688 $222,998 |$1, 287,690 |$278,472 ($241,351 | $37,121 
A 4, 574,300 | 4, 290,034 284, 266 | 2,375, 545 |$2,146,068 ($54,788 | 174,689 | 1,446,052 | 1,415,142 30,910 | 752,703 | 728,824 23, 879 
JS 2 eee 421, 988 393, 352 28, 636 245, 767 223, 109 0 22, 658 109, 071 107, 033 2, 038 67,150 63, 210 3, 040 
371, 383 360, 248 11,135 223,179 213, 590 0 9, 589 90, 385 90, 365 20 57,819 56, 203 1, 526 
| “ae 372, 684 347, 480 25, 204 208, 749 188, 787 8,810 11, 152 105, 944 104, 502 1,442 57,992 54, 191 8, 800 
a 387,010 348, 475 38, 535 220, 157 183, 537 | 9,060 7, 560 105, 362 105, 362 0 61, 491 59, 576 1,916 
/ (ee 412,005 350, 754 61, 251 254, 983 194, 962 | 25, 390 34, 631 92, 188 92, 188 0 64, R34 63, 604 1, 230 
i ka 340, 569 316, 303 24, 266 193, 962 173, 776 0 20, 186 89, 859 89, 707 152 56, 748 52, 820 3, 928 
eS , 902 324, 509 10, 393 192, 753 184, 198 8,440 115 84, 040 83. 986 54 58, 109 56, 325 1, 784 
a 268, 058 263, 243 4, 805 149, 826 149, 582 0 244 ‘ 73, 091 8,777 41, 364 40, 580 784 
eile 226, 478 221, 059 5,419 109, 100 109, 100 0 0 75, 206 70, 792 4,414 42,172 41, 167 1, 005 
Sue ae... :.-c. 265. 583 249, 886 15, 697 132, 444 125, 180 7, 264 0 83, 506 76, 522 6,984 | 49,633 | 48,184 1,449 
 ~ganet 277, 061 269, 287 7, 774 139, 793 139, 793 0 0 86, 376 79, 562 6,814 50, 892 49, 932 060 
ee So 382, 372, 565 9,779 207, 967 206, 381 1, 586 0 109, 887 102, 830 7, 057 64, 490 63, 354 1,136 
Meera cnet 440, 289 429, 276 11,013 241,815 239, 866 0 1,949 123, 558 115, 920 7, 638 74, 916 73, 490 1, 426 

First 4 months of 
Fins ra ae 1,861,211 | 1, 757,953 103, 258 822, 836 748,536 | 3,088 | 71,212 726, 200 705, 149 21,051 | 312,174 | 304, 268 7, 906 

mon 

SPE il dekcocccee 1, 365, 277 | 1,321,014 44, 263 722, 019 711, 220 | 8,850 1, 949 403, 327 374, 834 28,493 | 239,931 | 234, 960 4,971 























1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates 


for building to be 


started in urban places which do not issue permits. 


? Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local government) urban 
permit reports received from 


- building construction are based upon build 
nt of the ur 


laces containing about 85 
tions 


n population of the United 


tates; estimates of Federally financed projects are compiled from notifica- 
of construction contracts awarded which are obtained from other Fed- 


eral agencies. Urban, as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all 


incorporated places of 2,500 po 
a small number of incorpora 


lation or more in 1940 and, by special rule, 
civil divisions. 


3 Includes value of dormitories, betels, and other nonhousekeeping residen- 
tial buildings in addition to dwelling units shown in table F-4. 
4 ised 


Rev 


5 Preliminary. 
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TABLE F-4: Estimated Number and Valuation ' of New Family Dwelling Units Scheduled To Be 
Started in All Urban Areas,’ by Type of Dwelling and Source of Funds (Private and Public) 























Number of new family-dwelling units Valuation (in thousands) 
| 
, Privately financed Privately financed 
— All |Publie- All | Publicl 
“ings | nanoed fam- | Multi- | ellings of . 
ngs | nan 7 2-fam- ulti- ° -fam- | Multi- 
Total | 1-family ily? | family ¢ Total 1-family ily 3 family ‘ 
1942 280, 838 | 95,946 | 184,802 | 128,908 | 15,747 | 30,237 | $895,511 | $206,933 | $508,578 | $478,665 | $42,629 | $77, 284 
1946 529,900 | 99,891 | 430,018 | 358,126 | 24,271 47,621 | 2,416,970 | 303,083 | 2,113,887 | 1,830,396 | 102,753 180, 738 
1946: April , 56,610 | 11,334 | 45,276 | 38,975) 2,621 3, 680 252, 706 32, 163 220, 543 195,659 | 10,838 14, 046 
. ea sunaenaie 58, 258 | 14, 701 43,557 | 35,825 283 4, 449 260, 457 48,917 211, 540 182,052 | 13, 464 16, 024 
PEMD. coccccsosccecendessasancess EE | Ent ant fe 156 4, 586 228, 852 41, 650 187, 202 160, 038 9, 205 17, 959 
RE 52,227 | 14, 261 37,966 | 31,170 980 4, 816 223, 181 41, 894 181, 287 157, 833 8, 217 15, 237 
SSE: SRE 55,407 | 16,747 | 38,660 | 32,921 943 3, 796 250, 140 56, 670 193, 470 168, 555 8, 654 16, 261 
DTS .cesccdsiiinadaces 42,775 | 7,731 | 35,044] 29,335 050 3, 659 190, 994 18, 316 172, 678 150, 795 8, 960 12, 923 
October... .. 37, 401 1,334 36, 067 29, 576 899 4, 592 192, 148 8, 555 183, 593 156, 482 8, 290 18, 821 
ST td ccccoabanasitiinccs 28, 661 122 | 28,539 | 23,747 594 3, 198 149, 542 244 149, 298 126, 949 7, 397 14, 952 
PE bccceccecsoeddstebcosel DT 0} 21,360 17, 469 977 2, 923 108, 284 0 108, 284 92, 385 4, 447 11, 452 
1947: January... 25, 383 1,084 | 24,209 | 20, 537 1, 496 2, 266 131, 771 7, 264 124, 507 108, 433 6, 342 9, 732 
il <.cascoubaiaense 27, 074 0| 27,074 22, 156 1, 615 3, 303 138, 443 0 138, 443 118, 613 6, 375 13, 455 
March ®._____.... _ 37, 649 491 37, 158 30, 615 2, 448 4, 095 206, 511 1, 586 204, 925 176, 084 10, 763 18, 078 
TT STE 42, 862 328 42, 534 35, 214 3, 142 4,178 240, 390 1,949 238, 441 202, 847-| 13,478 22, 116 
First 4 months of 1946 '___. 181, 576 | 30,890 | 150,686 | 126,695 | 8, 389 15, 602 813, 372 86, 837 726, 535 635,307 | 34,119 57, 109 
First 4 months of 1947 ¢ 132, 968 1,903 | 131,065 | 108, 522 8,701 13, 842 717, 115 10, 799 706, 316 605, 977 36, 958 63, 381 









































! Inciudes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates 
for building to be started in urban places which do not issue permits. 

? See footnote 2, table F-3. 

* Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


4 Includes multifamily dwelling units with stores. 
* Revised. 
* Preliminary. 


TABLE F-5: Estimated Permit Valuation! of New Nonresidential Building Scheduled To Be 
Started in all Urban Areas,? by General Types and by Source of Funds (Total and Non-Federal) 














Pe Valuation (in thousands of dollars) 
New nonresidential Industrial Commercial Community Government ore k ks All other 
buildings buildings § buildings 4 buildings buildings ¢ buildings ? buildings § 
Period — = 
Total Total :Total Total Total Total Total 
(includ- | Non- |{melud-| Non- |(includ-| Non- |(includ-| Non- |(inelud-| Non- (includ-| Non- |(includ-| Non- 
in Federal ing Fed- in Fed- ing Fed- i Fed- Fed- ing Fed- 
Federal) Fed- | eral | Fed- | eral | Fed- | eral | Fed- | eral | Fed- | eral | Fed- | eral 
. eral) eral) era!) eral) eral) eral) 
a a A 1, 446, 052 |1, 415, 142 (396, 939 |305, 320 600, 498 |669, 498 |171, 484 |167,328 | 19,551 | 3,624 |101,241 | 92,033 | 87,339 | 87,339 
ROG: Be caccestessecsctateummn 109,071 | 107,033 | 36,691 | 36,601 | 48,719 | 48,719 | 9,610; 9,502) 2,085 155 | 3,607 | 3,607) 8,359 8, 359 
i ncnimiiimeinanmiadiil: 90, 365 | 24,634 | 24,634 | 40,061 | 40,061 | 11,695 | 11, 695 418 398 638 | 6,638 | 6,939 6, 939 
TRAE AA Pie 105, 944 104, 502 063 | 34,063 | 34,840 | 34,840 | 19,602 | 19, 449 1, 617 328 | 9,714 9.714 6. 108 6, 108 
ear 105, 362 105, 362 | 32,009 | 32,009 | 44,777 | 44,777 | 15,271 | 15, 271 288 288 5, 864 5, 864 7, 153 7, 153 
EAP ATE Tier 92, 188 92, 188 | 21,779 | 21,779 | 38,851 | 38,851 | 15,453 | 15, 453 201 201 | 7,489 | 7.489] 8,415 8, 415 
eee 89, 89, 707 | 33,262 | 33,110 | 30,939 | 30,939 | 10,464 | 10, 464 492 492 | 6,447] 6,447) 8,255 8, 255 
SU tiinndnadinadimohabewe . 83, 986 | 21,123 | 21,123 | 35,264 | 35, 264 | 12,793 | 12,793 207 153 | 6,422 | 6,422) 8,231 8. 231 
i 73, 091 | 20,944 | 20,944 | 23,267 | 23,267 | 11,529 | 7.752 321 321 | 14, 585 | 14,585 | 6,222 6, 222 
SPs ancitbatihnnbcting 75, 206 70, 792 | 22,665 | 22,665 | 24,328 | 24,328 | 12,336 | 12,336 157 157 | 11,382 | 6,968 | 4,338 4, 338 
FO EE en 83, 506 76, 522 | 22,889 | 22,889 | 31,439 | 31,439 | 16,323 | 9,339 257 257 | 7,719 | 7,719 4,879 4, 879 
, T-ETDERG GA 86, 376 79, 562 | 20,080 | 20,080 | 30,785 | 30,785 | 17,727 | 11,033 659 539 | 10,136 | 10,136 | 6,989 6, 989 
th etinhinaccennaseinin 109, 887 102, 830 | 26,813 | 26,813 | 38,780 | 38,780 | 26,310 | 19,322 388 319 | 10,665 | 10,665 | 6,931 6, 931 
pv | peepee ere 123,558 | 115,920 | 22,907 | 22,907 | 45,458 | 45,458 | 24,461 | 21,598 | 7,390 | 2,624 | 13,883 | 13,883 | 9,450 9, 450 
First 4 months of 1046. .......... 726,200 | 705, 149 |186,460 |184,993 [397,171 |397.171 | 62,341 | 62,115 | 15,850 | 1,286 | 32,700 | 27,906 | 31,678 | 31,678 
First 4 months of 1947 *..........| 403,327 | 374,834 | 92,689 | 92,689 |146, 462 [146,462 | 84,821 | 61,292/ 8,703 3,739 | 42,403 | 42,403 | 28,249 24, 249 















































1 Includes value of Federal construction contracts awarded and estimates 
for building to be started in urban places which do not issue permits. Urban 
as defined by the Bureau of the Census, covers all incorporated places of 2,500 
population or more in 1940 and, by special rule, a smal] number of incor- 
porated civil divisions. 

° Estimates of non-Federal (private and State and local government) build- 
ing in all urban areas are based upon building permit re received from 
places contain Se geen ee ae ee n of the country; 
estimates of Fi ap Suawend, Deczeste aes Seas from notifications of 
construction contracts awarded, w are obtained from other Federal 


agencies. 
3 Includes factories, navy yards, army ordnance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 
industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 


‘Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mer- 
cantile buildings, public garages, gasoline and service stations, etc. 
5 Includes ch , hospitals, and other institutional] buildings, schools, 


libraries, etc. 
6 Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal bui such as post 
offices, city halls, fire and police stations, army barracks, and naval stations, 


etc. 

7? Includes railroad, bus, and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort etc. 

* Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
not elsewhere classified. 

* Preliminary, 
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$77, 224 
180, 738 


14, 046 


17, 959 
15, 237 
16, 261 


18, 821 
14, 952 
11, 452 


9, 732 
13, 455 
18, 078 
22, 116 


57, 109 
63, 381 
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TABLE F-6: Estimated Number of Family Dwelling Units or Equivalent Living Accommodations 
Started and Completed in Nonfarm Areas (Private and Public) 



















































































New family-dwelling units Con- New family-dwelling units Con- 

verted verted 

; family family 

Period Grand Permanent ! Federal | units, | Grand Permanent ! Federal | units, 

e total tempo- | dormi- | total tempo- | dormi- 

Total rary re- — Total rary re-| tories, 

use pro- an Doten use pro- and 
Total | Private | Public gram * | trailers? Total | Private | Public gram * | trailers * 
STARTED COMPLETED 

1946: Total.........-.- 1, 001, 800 | 778,000 | 670, 500 | 662, 500 | 8,000 | 107, 500 | 223, 800 | 642,300 | 4 476,400 | 437,800 | 437,800) (%) | 438,600 | #165, 900 
TRIED .. «cede 51,000 | 42,600 | 37,500 | 36,900 600 5, 100 8,400 | 22,100 |.........- 15, 900 15, 900 0 6, 200 
February - . .-.--- 55,500 | 49,800 | 42,400 | 42,400 0 7, 400 6,700 | 25,000 |.........- 17, 300 17, 300 0 7, 700 
| - SAS 88, 200 | 70,500 | 62,000 | 62,000 0 8,500 | 17,700] 27,300 }.....-...- 18, 700 18, 700 0 |. 8, 600 
tlc Reade 98,600 | 80,300 | 67,000 | 67,000 0} 13,300} 18,300] 30, 200 |_...._.-- 21, 000 21, 000 0 |. 9, 200 
 & ees 105, 700 | 83,400 | 67,100 | 67,100 0} 16,300] 22,300] 34,700 |_.......--. 25, 100 25, 100 0 0, 600 
Sees damn doe 94,300 | 79,900 | 64,100 | 62,800 | 1,300] 15,800/ 14, +S 30, : 0 |. 11, 700 
) ME eres 106, 500 | 78,500 | 62,600} 61,300 | 1,300] 15,900] 28,000] 50,000 |_._....__- 36, 700 36, 700 , 13, 300 
, eee 108,500 | 81,700 | 65,400 | 61,900 | 3,500] 16,300] 26,800] 60,600 |__.._____. 43, 400 43, 400 0 17, 200 
Septem ber- - - _- -- 102, 800 66, 000 57, 600 57, 600 0 8,400 | 36,800 i |) 2s 49, 700 49, 700 | (aaa 31, 400 
Ss 78, 600 58, 200 57, 800 56, 500 | 1, 300 400 | 20,400] 86,300 |__..._._-.. 5, 500 55, 500 (| ree 30, 800 
Novem ber. ....-- 61,800 | 47,800 | 47,700 | 47,700 0 100 GP Br, eee }.....-...- 61, 200 61, 200 3} =e ; 26, 600 
December... -- 50, 300 | 39, 300 , 300 | 39, 300 0 (5 11, 000 < |) aes 62,7 62,700) (5) nel 32, 200 
1947: January__......-- 52,800 | 40,100 | 40,100 | 39,000 | 1,100 0 12,700 | 97, 400 78, 600 | 62, 600 62, 600 0 16, 000 18, 800 
February - .-..--.-- 53, 000 44, 100 44, 100 44, 100 0 0 8, 900 91, 700 75, 800 60, 300 60,300) (5) 15, 500 15, 900 
tindctindyse 67, 400 58, 900 58, 400 58, 400 0 500 8, 500 87, 300 72, 700 57, 700 57, 700 0 15, GOO 14, 600 
BE acl dette tances 79,800 | 69,500 | 68,700 | 68,700 0 800 10,300 | 82, 200 65, 900 59, 500 59, 400 100 6, 400 16, 300 

















1 Covers both conventional] and | aqme egy units. 

2 Covers only those family dwelling units in the Federal temporary re-use 
housing La which were provided by dismantling temporary war struc- 
tures and their re-erection at new sites. 

3 These figures are presented in terms of equivalent living accommodations; 
that is, two dormitory accommodations are counted as one dwelling unit. 
They cover family dwelling units —— by the conversion of existing 
structures at the original site; dormitory accommodations whether built at 
new locations or converted at the origina! site; and trailers. 

4 Monthly data not available. 

5 Less than 50 units. 


TABLE F-7.—Number and Average 


§ Monthly figures include completed new family dwelling units in the 
Federal temporary re-use program provided by dismantling temporary war 
structures and their re-erection at new sites, which, if they could be segre- 
gated, would be shown under Federal temporary re-use program. 

? Preliminary. 


Source: Estimates are by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, except in the case 
of estimates for privately financed conversions and Federal temporary re-use 
units which are from the Office of the Housing Expediter, and estimates for 
trailers which are from the Bureau of the Census. 


Construction Cost of Privately Financed Dwelling Units 


Started in 29 Leading Industrial Areas,'! 1946-47 




































































Number of dwelling units started 
Industrial area ! 1947 1946 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 
a 415 345 365 435 460 590 655 565 675 775 615 695 545 415 360 
RE ne TTS a SR 830 530 245 325 450 495 355 385 655 550 555 570 505 195 180 
5 ET eRe 240 205 155 170 170 280 200 345 240 580 270 365 185 160 100 
A ARE ee 1, 190 700 720 | 1,105 | 1,485 | 1,410 | 1,225 | 2,005 | 2,300 | 2,220 | 1,565 | 1,605 | 1,705 | 1,025 | 1,020 
RS a 610 400 300 410 515 770 735 670 555 460 655 650 645 420 375 
re Cem cceene 275 185 180 140 200 370 225 285 320 170 315 255 205 100 100 
NS A a ea 540 505 275 245 355 425 675 375 540 520 480 630 600 550 | 375 
RE ol aa aR Se ID 270 270 275 380 330 565 525 635 680 735 730 670 630 465 440 
Se See 1, 485 810 615 780 | 1,105 | 1,195 | 1,355 | 1,500 | 1,425 | 1,455 | 2,010 | 1,745 | 1,660 | 1,050 950 
ES a aT 455 210 180 250 330 340 395 335 340 365 375 350 285 180 
ESS ER AT A 160 65 65 110 110 95 120 140 140 130 170 145 140 60 45 
eg ha ci lee nnndoowe aia 230 130 160 150 165 270 260 475 270 240 240 225 205 105 90 
TT a 125 95 95 120 155 315 210 220 225 295 300 315 195 110 85 
ER te a Ce 5,040 | 5,675 | 3,855 | 4,630 | 4,005 | 3,995 | 4,980 | 5,135 | 4,255 | 4,300 | 5,910 | 4,440 | 4,775 | 4,015 | 3,760 
iE ES, a 380 415 220 420 355 270 365 465 380 355 370 415 320 235 
|) Ti in-ear Seas 120 105 195 220 360 425 305 475 310 545 625 475 290 185 180 
Minneapolis-St. Paul.................._.-- 195 210 210 410 495 580 585 715 600 780 765 835 650 230 265 
New York-Newark-Jersey City ¢......_._.- 2,495 | 1,810 | 2,865 | 2,030 | 3,270 | 3,640 | 4,305 | 4,545 | 3,440 | 3,905 | 3,700 | 3,805 | 3,345 | 2,475 | 2,125 
Philadelphia-Camden_..................-.-- 805 375 350 385 855 775 730 | 1,005 | 1,200 | 1,315 | 1,135 | 1,495 | 1,045 330 290 
lt TL a TE 455 185 280 370 380 390 720 530 500 495 510 605 510 410 285 
GL SL: LS 315 325 350 175 280 265 365 365 300 330 350 480 600 205 485 
Sh ll Ei, a SE 1,790 | 1,505 | 1,570 945 | 1, 365 985 | 1,610 | 1,520 | 1,405 | 1,960 | 1,760 | 1,545 | 1,410 | 1,370 | 1,200 
TE RS RT 670 410 375 430 360 700 850 900 755 860 920 965 915 670 540 
65 40 30 85 85 70 100 120 115 135 150 160 100 30 25 
495 405 310 325 330 490 660 630 700 495 795 845 585 880 330 
bow ary GL ER A 50 10 5 15 110 95 125 135 140 45 100 135 70 35 5 
it Sen Cs all aaa eta 105 60 40 45 65 110 135 115 (6) () (6) () () (*) (*) 
Ww a 1, 230 955 720 705 870 | 1,230 800 | 1,020 785 | 1,065 | 1,155 | 1,030 | 1,140 575 615 
A a a 120 30 15 55 90 95 155 150 195 195 215 150!) 115 ( 40 
i  auseemesousen (®) 60 70 55 100 65 170 100 145 120 160 120 80 45 20 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE F-7: Number and Average Construction Cost of Privately Financed Dwelling Unit; 
Started in 29 Leaping Industrial Areas, ' 1946-47—Continued 














Average construction cost per dwelling unit started # 
Industrial area * 1947 1946 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dec. | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | Jume | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan 

0 SERS a ae ee $5, 400 |$5,900 |$5, 500 |$5, 200 $5, 000 |$5, 100 |$5, 100 |$5, 100 ($5, 600 |$5, 100 |$4,900 |$4,800 |$4, 700 |$4,400 | $4, 50 
ctdpentininineneiuienttiniieiienshananen 6, 800 | 6,000 | 7,700 | 7,400 | 7,300 | 6,700 | 8,500 | 7,400 | 7,500 | 7,500 | 7,300 | 6,900 | 6,900 | 7,100 | 7,00 
Dt. secascocdnsoqatatcédibndussdsdmel 8,000 | 7,900 | 6,900 | 6,900 | 6,800 | 7,300 | 7,200 | 7,200 | 6,000 | 6,100 | 5,800 | 7,200 | 7,200 | 6,300 | 6, 8m 
Se > uscsscecsccansessusucesatevesiiettl 8,700 | 8,700 | 8,500 | 7,700 | 7,800 | 8,700 | 8,100 | 7,700 | 7,800 | 7,600 | 7,600 | 8,100 | 9,500 | 8,100 | 7,70 
a ee 9, 200 | 8,800 | 8,800 | 9,100 | 9,100 | 8,400 | 8,400 | 8,300 | 8,000 |10, 500 | 9,000 | 9,600 |10, 100 | 9,900 | 10, K00 
SDs sectsdncdochdnochdeatececdeaaal 7,900 | 8,600 | 7,700 | 7,900 | 7,700 | 7,300 | 7,000 | 6,300 | 7,000 | 7,000 | 7,100 | 6,800 | 6,600 | 7,600 | 6, 800 
tt RT etl Bis AR: RE 5,700 | 5,600 | 5,600 | 6,400 | 6,500 | 6,100 | 6,000 | 6,800 | 6,600 | 6,300 | 6,400 | 6,800 | 6,900 | 6,300 | 6,900 
Dl canédsnddsébabocovael ORs i 5,700 | 5,600 | 5,400 | 5,700 | 5,800 | 5,700 | 5,700 | 5,700 | 5,700 | 5,400 | 7,300 | 5,700 | 6,100 | 6,100 | 6,100 
Dn dbudéandsabucnndnmealanscaabnmll 8, 500 | 9,400 | 9,800 | 7,300 | 7,700 | 8,400 | 7,600 | 6,900 | 6,300 | 6,400 | 5,000 | 7,700 | 8,200 | 8,000 | 7, 2% 
RTT. BRE 4,500 | 4,300 | 4,000 | 5,900 | 4,200 | 3,200 | 3,000 | 3,200 | 3,500 | 4,500 | 8,100 | 5,500 | 6,100 | 6,100 6,100 
Hartford .. on enn nnnnunnnnnes---se-e-e-| 7,600 | 8,100 | 9,000 | 8,400 | 7,400 | 7,200 | 7,400 | 7,000 | 7,300 | 7,100 | 8,000 | 7,300 | 8,200 | 8,300 9,100 
Indianapolis. FE ED 2s Se 5,600 | 6,700 | 5,900 | 5,300 | 5,400 | 4,900 | 5,300 | 5,600 | 6,500 | 5,800 | 5,300 | 5,400 | 5,600 | 7,300 | 7,400 
iivindessbatesusdtiesiakosacednia 4, 300 | 4,900 | 4,800 | 4,700 | 4,300 | 4,700 | 4,400 | 3,900 | 3,700 | 4,300 | 5,000 | 5,000 | 5,100 | 4,600 | 5,60 
lt LEAL TERE TILE. AE 6, 700 | 6,700 | 6,600 | 6,700 | 6,700 | 6,800 | 6,600 | 6,900 | 6,600 | 6,200 | 6,000 | 5,900 | 6,100 | 6,500 | 5,800 
i tidbechenemenccdagseenncedsaaal 4, 200 | 4,900 | 4,300 | 4,500 | 4,900 | 4,500 | 4,400 | 4,600 | 4,400 | 5,300 | 4,600 | 3,900 | 3,400 | 3,600 | 3,400 
Milwaukee... a naneuasa-----------| 8,600 | 7,800 | 7,300 | 8,100 | 7,100 | 7,800 | 7,500 | 6,100 | 7,500 | 8,000 | 7,600 | 7,900 | 8,300 | 8,700 | 9,0 
Minneapolis-St. Paul... -...----.-| 8, 200 | 7,600 | 9,000 | 7,900 | 8,000 | 7,600 | 7,200 | 7,200 | 7,100 | 7,600 | 7,100 | 7,400 | 8,100 | 7,600) 7,70 
New York-Newark-Jersey City por. 7,400 | 7,400 | 7,000 | 8,100 | 7,400 | 7,600 | 7,700 | 7,000 | 7,300 | 6,900 | 7,400 | 7,900 | 8,800 | 7,600; 7,000 
Philadeiphie-Camden.....................- 6,700 | 6,700 | 7,100 | 7,300 | 6,700 | 6,700 | 6,800 | 6,800 | 6,700 | 6,700 | 6,700 | 6,900 | 6,800 | 7,300 | 8,400 
0 PRN PORE 7,300 | 7,100 | 7,300 | 7,400 | 7,600 | 7,100 | 6,300 | 5.900 | 6,300 | 5,300 | 7,400 | 6,400 | 7,000 | 6,700 | 6, 800 
ST ocnieiiehttinnendmemenmmeduaineiil 3,900 | 4,000 | 4,600 | 4,400 | 4,700 | 4,700 | 5,100 | 5,400 | 5,800 | 4,800 | 4,200 | 4,500 | 3,000 | 5,600 6,500 
4) EE PS 8, 100 | 8,000 | 7,900 | 7,700 | 7,600 | 7,400 | 6,600 | 6,700 | 7,800 | 7,300 | 7,200 | 7,800 | 9,000 | 7,300; 8, 10 
OS PERE: ORR 6, 100 | 6,600 | 5,000 | 6,300 | 6,900 | 5,400 | 5,800 | 6,000 | 6,000 | 5,900 | 5,900 | 6,000 | 5,900 | 5,300) 5,400 
gb pages aap. npovdiubiponeumanin’ 6, 700 | 6,900 | 6,600 | 7,100 | 6,400 | 6,300 | 6,500 | 5,000 | 6,400 | 6,100 | 5,100 | 6,000 | 6,600 | 6,300 | 6,500 
Der E> decddcondnassecndddunscoedgacniaal 6,900 | 6,600 | 6,600 | 6,800 | 8,900 | 6,700 | 5,400 | 6,000 | 7,100 | 4,600 | 6,300 | 6,100 | 5,500 | 5,000 | 5,100 
te TS SEE PLS see 8, 300 | 7,900 | 9,700 | 9,200 | 9,000 | 6,900 | 5,900 | 6,800 | 6,100 | 6,500 | 7,700 | 7,300 | 8,400 | 7,600 | 7,600 
, —ii(ié*( REPT EE RENEE RRRERRS, erp 7,900 | 8,200 | 7,300 | 8,000 | 7,100 | 6,700 | 6,900 | 7,500; (5) (5) ( (5) (®) (*) (8) 

a SO oo a ee 8, 300 | 8,100 | 7,600 | 7,500 | 7,700 | 6,600 | 6,600 | 7,900 | 7,600 | 6,700 | 8,000 | 7,500 | 6,900 | 8,500 | 7,900 
, Re 6,600 | 5,700 | 7,900 | 5,800 | 6,400 | 7,200 | 6,000 | 6,400 | 5,300 | 7,600 | 6,600 | 6,700 | 6,800 | 7,400 6,700 
ry PRE he eee (*) 6, 700 | 7,100 | 6,900 | 6,000 | 8,800 | 6,900 | 6,700 | 7,000 | 7,000 | 7,000 | 6,900 | 7,600 | 7,600 | 9,300 


















































' Covers all privately financed new family dwelling units. Excludes 
trailers, dormitories, barracks, converted units, and all federally financed 
residential building. 

? Indusfrial areas cover entire counties or groups of counties surrounding 
the central city or cities. 

* Based on contractor's estimates. Represents the cost of labor and mate- 
rials, and all subcontracted work. Excludes land and development costs. 
aa a permanent units financed by the New York City Housing 

uthority 

§ Toledo area now being surveyed instead of Youngstown area. 


* Data not available. 


Source: These data were compiled by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in connection with its housing statistics program. Data on 


tial building started are 


based on reports from building-permit 


vate residen- 
t issuing offices 


and from building contractors and others in nonpermit issuing as wel! as in 
ee places in the areas shown. Building permit data are corrected 
for 


— 
issued 


By tole and lag between issuance of permits and 
follow-up of construction jobs for which permits have been 


and the start of con- 


TABLE F-8: Estimated™Number and Construction Cost of New' Urban and Rural Nonfarm 
Dwelling Units Started, Private and Public 





















































2 
Number of new dwelling units started Estimated penn = cost * (in 
Year and month All units Privately financed Publicly financed 
Total Private Publicly 
nonfarm nonfarm | nonfarm areas nonfarm | nonfarm areas nonfarm 
areas ones areas areas areas areas arcas 
| Fear eee 2 937,000 | 752,000 | 185,000 | 937,000 | 752,000; 185,000 |_.........]......-...]-..-.....- $4, 475,000 | $4, 475,000 |_......-.--- 
See 93, 000 45, 000 48, 000 93, 000 45, 000 EER SR eS Ss 285, 446 Se 
| LF Be a 715, 200 | 439,582 | 275,618 | 619,460 | 360,465 | 249,995 95, 740 70, 117 25,623 | 2,852,778 | 2,530, 765 $322, 015 
Sat". dilibecedesasocenan 169,400 | 114, 875 54,525 | 138,779 93, 173 45, 606 30, 621 21, 8, 919 560, 715 483, 231 77, 484 
ES ES RIS Os 778,000 | 495,760 | 282,240) 662,497 | 395,642 | 266,855; 115,503; 100,118 15,285 | 4, 066, 3, 713, 776 352, 727 
2008: AprG.......cccccoce 80, 300 52, 331 27, 969 67, 038 40, 997 26, 041 13, 262 11, 334 1, 928 412, 194 375, 066 37, 128 
Mp ecocnceecocoary 83, 400 55, 668 27, 732 67, 034 40, 967 26, 067 16, 366 14, 701 1, 665 434, 826 381, 195 53, 651 
i. dmenenahel 79, 900 51, 742 28, 158 62, 819 37, 637 25, 182 17, 081 14, 105 2, 976 399, 343, 579 55. 721 
a ia 78, 500 50, 255 28, 245 61, 293 35, 994 25, 299 17, 207 14, 261 2, 946 390, 765 335, 250 55, 51 
pS 81, 700 52, 807 28, 893 61, 927 36, 060 25, 867 19, 773 16, 747 3, 026 403, 630 338, 779 64, 851 
September. ...... 66, 000 41, 371 24, 629 57, 580 33, 640 23, 940 8, 420 7, 731 689 343, 745 323, 770 19, 975 
— SER 58, 200 34, 23, 562 56, 492 33. 304 23, 188 1, 708 1, 334 374 673 317, 304 9, 369 
November........ 47, 800 28, 733 19, 067 47, 678 28, 611 19, 067 122 122 0 276, 141 275, 897 244 
_ Ve 39, 300 23, 662 15, 638 39, 268 23, 662 15, 606 32 0 32 231, 945 231, 870 75 
1947: January........... 40, 100 24, 611 15, 489 38, 998 23, 527 15, 471 1, 102 1, 084 18 235, 105 227, 682 7,42 
February.........- 44, 100 25, 774 18, 326 44, 100 25, 774 18, 326 0 0 0 244, 755 244, 755 0 
Sel cennecotal 59, 000 33, 674 25, 326 58, 425 33, 183 25, 242 575 491 84 328, 720 326, 456 2, 264 
, ol Se 69, 500 38, 858 30, 642 68, 724 38, 530 30, 194 776 328 448 393, 234 388, 155 5, 079 
1 Covers both anent and tem new famity dwelling units. In- costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for individ- 
cludes those family d dwelling units in the Federal temporary re-use housing ual jects. 
program provided. by dismantling temporary war structures and their re- ousing peak year. 
erection at new sites. LL. low a 
! Private construction costs are based on permit valuations, adjusted for ‘ Recovery peak ear prior to war-time limitations. 
understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction * Last full year ander wartime control. 
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